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PEEFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



The object of the following work is to give Data, Eules, 
and Tables to facilitate the practical application of the 
Laws of Heat to the Useful Arts. 

The subject has throughout been largely illustrated by 
Examples worked out in detail, and this has led to calcu- 
lations more or less complicated ; but the author's special 
desire to make the "principles" of the subject clear to the 
reader could not be so well attained by any other means. 

The authorities from whom the Experimental Data, &c., 
are derived, are for the most part given as they occur; 
but Peclet's great work, * Traite de la Chaleur/ should be 
more particularly mentioned. 



Bath, Ay^ruL^ 1866. 



PEEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



i«o*- 



This new Edition is for the most part based on the former 
one, but considerable additions have been made through- 
out, especially in the chapters on Evaporation, Heating 
Liquids and Air, Ventilation, &c., and some errors have 
been corrected. A copious Index has also been added, 
which, it is hoped, will render the work more conyenient 
as a book of reference^ and more generally useful 



SAXDcmSt August^ 1876L 
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PRiCTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT. 



CHAPTER I. 



OSNEBAL PRINCIPLES AND DATA. 



(I.) *< Unit o/HecUJ' — It is necessary to bare a staadard for 
measuring the amount of heat absorbed or evolved during any 
operation : in this country the standard " unit " is the amount 
of heat required to raise the temperature of a pound of water at 
32°, one degree Fahrenheit. It is necessary thus to restrict it 
to 32°, because the specific heat of water varies slightly with 
the temperature, as shown by (3). 

(2.) " Specific Se<xtr — Different bodies require very different 
quantities of heat to effect in them the same change of tempera- 
ture. The capacity of a body for heat is termed its ** Specific 
Heat," and may be defined as the number of units of heat neces- 
sary to raise the temperature of 1 lb. of that body 1° Fahr. 
Table 1 gives its value for most of the solid and liquid bodies 
commonly met with in practice, and shows that it is very vari- 
able; for instance, mercury requires only ^\jth of the heat 
necessary for the same weight of water. The specific heat of 
all bodies (except gases) increases with the temperature ; this is 
shown by Table 2, from the experiments of Dulong and Pouillel 
With a variable rate it is necessary to distinguish the specific 
heat between two given temperatures from that at a given tempe- 
rature, as explained for variable expansion in (26). At ordinary 
temperatures the departure from uniformity is not great; for 
instance, Table 2 shows that at the high temperature of 2192° 
the specific hieat of platina is only 14 per cent, greater than at 
212°, and in most cases we may admit a uniform rate having the 
value given by Table 1. Thus, to heat 200 lbs. of cast iiou 

B 
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120'' would require 200 x 120 x '12983 = 8116 units of heat; 
the same weight of water requiring 200 x 120 = 24000 units^ 
or nearly eight times the heat required for cast iron. 

Tabl^ 1. — Of the Sfbcifio Heat of Solid and Liquid Bodibs, being 
the number of Units of Heat necessary to beat One Pound of the 
Body 1° Fahrenheit. 



Metals — 

Cast Iron 

Wrought Iron 

Zinc 

Copper 

Brass 

Silver 

Tin 

Mercury 

Gold 

Platina 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Woods— 

Pine 

Oak 

Birch 

Eabthb, &o. — 

Ice 

Beeswax 

Spermaceti 

Coal 

Marble 

Chalk 

Sulphur 

Coke 

Glass 

Burnt Clay 

Liquids — 

Water at 32° 

Alcohol(sp. gr. '793) 
Ether, Sulphuric 
Oil of Turpentine 

Petroleum 

Olive OU 



Specific Heal 



•12983 
•11379 
•09555 
•09515 
•09391 
•05701 
•06695 
•03332 
•0324:4 
•03243 
•03140 
•03084 

•650 
•570 
•480 

•504 

•450 

•320 

•2777 

•21585 

•21485 

•20259 

•20085 

•19768 

•185 

•000 
•622 
•477 
•472 
•434 
•3096 



Autboritj. 



Begnanli 



» 

?> 

n 
» 

n 

M 
f» 

7* 
» 

Mayer. 

Person. 

Gadolin. 

Irvine. 

Crawford. 

Begnault. 

ft 

»» 

Gadolin. 



Dalcjn. 

RooniauU. 

Desprotz. 

Begnault. 

Lavoisier. 



(3.) The specific heat of water varies slightly with th« 
temperature, as shown by the experimoDts of Begnault; iu 
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Tablb 2. — Of the Yabiation in the Sfecifio Heat of Boiibs at 

different Temperatures. 







Between 
82° and 212°. 


Between 
320andS»20. 


Between 
820 and 6720. 


Mercnxy (Dolong) •. .. 

fiilver ,♦ .. .. 

Zino „ 

Copper , .. •. 

Iron 

Platina ^ •. .. 

Antimony ^ .... 

Glass ff .. .. 


•0330 
•0557 
•0927 
••940 
•1098 
•0335 
•0507 
•1770 


• • 

• • 

•1013^ 
•UiM) 

• • 

• • 

• • 


•0350 
•0611 
•1015 

•1218 
•0355 
•0547 
•1900- 




At 212*. 


At 6taP. 


At 932°. 


Atl2920. 


At 1832C'. 


At 2192^1 


Platina (Ponillet) .. 


•03350 


•03434 


•03518 


•03602 


•0372^ 


•03818 



Table 3. Thns, at 446^ it is about 6| per cent, greater than at 
32^ ; tlie difference is> small,, and for most practical pnrpbsoR 
may be neglected, but where great accuracy is required for the 
purposes of science, it should be remembered^ and allowed for. 

Liquids differ less in specific heat among thomselves than 
solids, being seldom less than one-third thai of water : in all' 
probability the specific heat of all liquids increases with the 
temperature, as is the case with water, but afi that we have no 
experimental eyidence. 

Dnlong has shown that the specific heat and the atomic weight 
of simple bodies are inversely proportional to each other, so that 
their product is in all eases constant,, and this law ha^ been con- 
firmed by Begnault. In Table 4 the specific heat is taken from 
Table 1 and the atomic weights from Table 40, and the thira 
column shows that their product is constant, or nearly so, the 
mean of the whole being 40. This law is useful by enabling us 
to find the specific heat from the atomic weight, or vice vend. 
Thus we do not know the specific heat of alumininm, but by 
Table 40 its atomic weight is 171*16 ; therefore by the law of 
Dulong its specific heat will be 40 -r 171 • 16 = • 2337 : similarly 
for nickel we obtain 40 -7- 869 • 67 ^ • 1082 ; Be^^ult's expori^ 
mentsgive * 10863. 

u 2^ 
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Table 8. — Of the Speoipio Heat of Wateb at different Tempera- 
tures, aooording to the Experiments of Reokault. 



llemperatiire 

by an 
Air-Thenno- 

meter. 

Fahr. 


DifferaiiM 
ftromsao. 


Units of Heat 

to raise 

llb.of Waterftxmi 

ZIP to the given 

Temperature. 


Mean 

Specific Heat 

between 320 

and the given 

Temperature. 


Specific Heat 

at the give* 

Temperatui«. 


o 
82 





0*0000 


m • 


1-0000 


50 


18 


18-0036 




-0002 


1-0005 


68 


86 


86 0180 




-0005 


1-0012 


86 


54 


54*0468 




•0009 


1-0020 


104 


72 


72 0918 




•0013 


1-0080 


122 


90 


90- 1546 




■0017 


1-0042 


140 


108 


108-2466 




•0023 


1-0056 


158 


126 


126-3780 




0030 


10072 


176 


144 


144-6076 




0085 


1-0089 


194 


162 


162-6858 




0042 


1-0109 


212 


180 


180-9000 




0050 


1-0130 


230 


198 


199-1538 




0058 


1-0153 


248 


216 


217-4508 




0067 


10177 


266 


234 


235-7946 




0076 


1-0204 


284 


2C2 


254-1870 




0087 


1-0232 


302 


270 


272-6316 




0097 


1-0262 


320 


288 


291-1338 




0109 


1-0294 


338 


306 


309-6936 




0121 


10328 


^5Q 


324 


328-3164 




0133 


1-0364 


874 


342 


347-0022 




0146 


1-0401 


392 


360 


365-7600 




0160 


1-0440 


410 


378 


384-5880 




0174 


1-0481 


428 


396 


403-4916 




0189 


10524 


446 


414 


422-4744 


1-0204 


1-0568 


(1) 


1 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 



(4.) •' Specific Heat of Air and Gases *^ — ^When air is heated 
in a closed yessel, the Yolmne remaining constant, the pressure 
is increased ; if, on the contrary, the air is suffered to expand 
freely by increase of temperature, the pressure may remain con- 
stant. Now, the specific heat of air, or the amount of heat 
required to effect a giyen change of temperature, is different 
under these two conditions, for reasons that will presently 
appear. 

As the basis <A exact calculation, we may admit from 
Begnault's experiments, that a litre of air at 32^ Fahr., under a 
pressure of * 76 metre of mercury in the barometer als^ at 82^, 
weighs 1*293187 gramme, and that a litre of mercury at 
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Table 4. — Of the Atomic Wbights of Metals multiplied by their 

SpEciTio Heat. 



Mtial, 



Wrought Iron .. 

Zino 

Copper 

Tin 

Gold 

Platina 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Sulphur 

Mean 



Spedik Heatk 

S. 

Regnaolt. 



11379 
09555 
09515 
05695 
•03244 
03243 
03140 
•P3084 
20259 



Atomlo 
WelKhto. 



339-2 
40!>-23 
395 69 
735-29 
1243 -31 
1233-5 
1294-5 
1330-37 
201 -lb 



Product, 
SXW. 



38 60 
38 58 
37-65 
41-60 
40-32 
40-00 
40-65 
41-03 
40-75 



i 



40-00 



32^ weighs 13595*93 grammes. Bedncing these to English 
measures, the metre being 39-3708 inches, we have B9-3708 x 
*76 = 29*922 inches of mercury in the barometer. Then, a 
gramme being '00220462 lb., and a litre 61-02711 cubic inches, 
the weight of a cubic inch of mercury will be 13595*93 x 
-00220462-7-61*02711 = * 49116 lb., and a column 29*922 
inches high will exert a pressure of -49116 x 29 -922 =: 14*696 
lbs. per square inch, or 14*696 x 144 = 2116*2 lbs. per square 
foot. A litre being * 035317 cubic foot, a cubic foot of air at 
32^ weighs 1 293187 x '0020462 -f- * 035317 = * 080726 lb., 
and 1 lb. of air measures 1 4- '080726 = 12*387 cubic feet. 

(5.) ^ Specific Heed with Constant Pressure,*' — Imagine a gas- 
holder so well balanced as to exert no pressure on the enclosed 
gas beyond that due to the pressure of the atmosphere, and let it 
contain 1 lb. of air, or 1^*387 cubic feet at 32"". If heat be 
applied so as to raise the temperature 1^ or to 33°, the air would 
be expanded slightly, and the gas-holder woxdd rise to allow of 
that expansion. The amount of heat required under these cir- 
cumstances, according to Begnault's experiments, would be 
'2379 unit, or the amount that would have raised the tem- 
perature of the same weight of water '2379 of a degree. 
Table 5 gives in col. 1 the amount for other gases under 
similar conditions. 
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Table 5. — Of the Specific Heat of Gases and Vapoub, 



BelaUve 
.Specific 
Gravity. 


Gai,&c 


Apparent 

Spedflc Heat 

with 

Preesare 

Constant by 

Kegnault's 

Experiments. 


Normal 

Specific Heat 

with 

Volume 

Constant 

calculated. 


Ratio of Spedflc Rent 

uider Constant Pressurt 

to Spedflc Heat with 

Volume Coostaat. 


Air = 1-0. 


Calculated. ^^p^SSS' 


1-00000 
1-10563 
0-06926 
0-97187 
1-52901 
0-96740 

1-17488 

2-45307 
0-62350 


Atmospheric Air .. 

Gas, Oxygen .. 
„ Hydrogen 
„ Nitrogen 
„ Carbonic Acid 
„ Carbonic Oxide 

( „ Sulphuretted \ 
\ Hydrogen ../ 
„ Chlorine.. 

Vapour of Water .. 


•2379 
•2182 
3-4046 
•2440 
•2164 
•2479 

•2423 

•1214 
•4756 

(1) 


•16866 
•15558 
2-4046 
•17272 
•17112 
-17633 

•18336 

•09317 
•36400 

(2) 


1-4105 

1^402 

1-416 

1-412 

1-264 

1-406 

1-321 

1-303 
1^305 

(3) 


1421 
1-415 
1^407 

1^338 
1'427 

• • 

(4) 



(6.) *^ Specific Heat toith Constant Volume/* — In the case we 
have just considered, the - 2379 tmit of heat not only raised the 
temperature of the pound of air 1°, but also did a certain amount 
of mechanical work in raising the gas-holder against the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and this was unavoidable, because the essential 
condition assumed, namely, that the pressure should be constant, 
necessitated increase of volume by expansion and the expendi- 
ture of a certain portion of heat in performing mechanical 
work. 

Say that our gas-holder, holding 1 lb. of air at 32% was 
1 foot square on plan, therefore 12*387 feet high, then the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the top of it would be 2116 * 2 Ibs^ 
as we have seen in (4), and that weight has to be raised a 
certain distance when the gas-holder rises by the air expand-* 
ing. By the rule in (27) the volume at 33° would become 

12-387 X ^ 0^1" of = 12-41226 cubic feet, so that the gas- 
458^4 + 32 ® 

holder rises with its load 12*41226 - 12-387 = -02526 foot, 

and we have -02526 x 2116*2 = 53*455 foot-pounds of work 

done. By Joule's experiments (46) the mechanical equivalent 

pf a unit of heat is 772 foot-pounds^ hence the work done in our 
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case requires 53 • 455 -f- 772 = • 06924 unit of heat. But if the air 
bad heen heated in a closed vessel this mechanical work would not 
have been done at all, expansion being prevented, and the pound 
of air would then have required only • 2379 - • 06924 = • 16866 
imit of heat to raise its temperature 1^, hence '16866 is the 
specific heat of air with constant volume, that with constant 
pressure being -2379. The ratio is therefore '2379 4- ' 16866 
= 1-4106 to I'O. 

(7.) Again, with hydrogen the specific heat with constant 
pressure is 3*4046 by Table 5, and the volimie of 1 lb. at 82^ 
by coL 1 of Table 39 is 12-387 -r- -06926 = 178 '87 cubic feet. 
At 33° its volume would become 

178-87 X ^!r!1"oo = 179'23474 cubic feet, 
458'4 + 32 

ard the gas-holder 1 foot square on plan and 178 '87 feet high, 
rises 179 '23474 - 178 '87 = '36474 foot; and the atmospheric 
pressure being as before 2116 * 2 lbs., the mechanical work done 
by the heat is '36474 x 2116-2 = 771-86 foot-pounds, which is 
equal to 771 - 86 -r 772 = 1 unit of heat nearly. With volume 
constant we should only require 3*4046 — I'O = 2 '4046 units 
of heat to raise the temperature of a pound of hydrogen 1°; 
the ratio is 3*4046 -f- 2-4046 = 1-416 to 1. 

(8.) From this we get a rule applicable to all gases by which 
the specific heat with constant volume may be found from the 
known specific heat with constant pressure, and the specific 
gravity of the gas, then 

G 

in which S = the specific heat with constant pressure, S' with 
constant volume, and G = the specific gravity of the gas, air 
being 1*0. Thus, with hydrogen, in which S = 3*4046 by 
Table 6, and G = -06926 by Table 39, we have 

•06Q24 
S' = 3-4046 -,^g^ = 2-4046 

* 

nearly as before. By this rule we have obtained cols. 2 and 8 
ia Table 5, taking as a basis the experimental specific heat under 
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constant pressore in col. 1. In col. 4 we have giyen the ratio0 
found by the experiments of Dnlong. 

(9.) ^^Sjpeeific Heat with variahle Pressure and Volume,*' — ^It is 
important to observe that essentially the normal specific heat of 
air is that with volome constant or * 16866. By extraneous cir- 
cumstances of pressure, &c., the apparent specific heat may be 
much greater than that, but may always be found by adding to 
the normal specific heat the extra amount due to the mechanical 
work done. 

Thus, say we take as before a pound or 12 * 387 cubic feet of 

air, and find the amount of heat necessary to double its volume 

not under the constant pressure of 2116*2 lbs. per square foot, 

but under a progressively increasing one. Say that instead of 

a dead weight we had a huge spiral spring giving 2116*2 lbs. 

with the normal volume at 32°, and double pressure or 4232*4 

lbs. when the volume was doubled by the gas-holder rising 

12*387 feet. In this case, therefore, neither the pressure nor 

volume would be constant. To double both the pressure and 

volume of air at 32°, its temperature must be increased 147P*2, 

or from 32° to 1603°* 2 ; by the rule in (27) the volume would 

,n oorr 2116*2 458*4+1471*2 ^, „„^ 
then become 12*387 x j^g^r^ X 45874^32 = 24-774 

cubic feet. Now, on the principle just stated, merely to heat 
the pound of air 1471°* 2 we should require 1471 * 2 x * 16866 = 
258 * 1 units of heat ; to this has to be added the heat required 
to do the mechanical work. The pressure increasing throughout 
the stroke or lift of the gas-holder in arithmetical progression, 
its mean is (2116 * 2 + 4232 *4) -r- 2 = 3174* 3 lbs., and the gas- 
holder rising with that mean load 12 * 387 feet, we have 12 * 387 x 
3174*3 = 39320-2 foot-pounds, requiring 39320*2-^772 = 
50 • 93 units of heat ; the total is 258 * 1 -f- 50 * 93 = 309*03 units. 
In that case, as we require 309 * 03 units to heat a pound of air 
1471° • 2, the apparent specific heat is 309 * 03 -f- 1471 • 2 = -210. 
(10.) Again, say that we have an arrangement such that as 
the gas-holder rose the pressure upon it was diminished to half 
the normal amount when the volume was increased from 1 to 
2*1, or to 12*387 X 2*1 = 26*0127 cubic feet We should 
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have to increase the temperature only 24°* 52, or from 82° te 
56^*52; by the rule in (27) the Tolmne would then become 

-„ ^_ 2116-2, 4:58-4 + 66-52 ^^ ^^^„ ,. ^ 

12-387 X TT^KQ-T ^ TT^-i -Too — = 26-0127 cubic feet, and 
lOoS'l 458 '4 + 32 ' 

the gas-holder would rise 26-0127 - 12-387 = 13-6257 feet 
To. heat the air only we require 24-52 X -16866 = 4-13 units; 
the mean pressure is (2116-2 + 1058-1) -4- 2 = 1587-15 lbs., 
and the mechanical work done by the heat 13-6257 X 1587*15 
= 21726 foot-pounds, which is equal to 21726 -^ 772 = 28-13 
units of heat; the total is 28-13 + 4-13 = 32-26 units. Hence 
the apparent specific heat in this case is 32 - 26 -r* 24 - 52 = 1 - 311, 
which is 1-311 ^ -16866 =7*77 times the normal specific 
heat with volume constant. 

(11.) The ratio of the specific heat with constant pressure to 
that with constant volume may also be determined from the 
Telocity of sound. It was shown by Newton that the Telocity 
with which vibrations are propagated by elastic fluids is the 
same as that of a body falling freely by gravity in a vacuum 
through half the height of a homogeneous atmosphere (148), 
having throughout the same density as at the surface of the 
earth. By the data given in (4) the density of air at 32^ is 
1 - 293187 -T- 13595 • 93 = • 0000951, that of mercury being 1 • 0, 
and the height of the barometer being 29 * 922 inches or 2 * 4935 
feet, we obtain 2 - 4935 -r - 0000951 = 26220 feet as the height of 
the homogeneous atmosphere, the half of which is 13,110 feet, 
and the velocity due to that height by the laws of falling bodies 

is v^lBllO X 8-025 = 918-8 feet per second. But by Table 6 
the mean of six of the best observations on the velocity of 
sound gives 1089*2 feet per second, the height due to which is 
(1089 - 2 -4- 8 • 025)2 = 18420 feet instead of 13,110 feet as due to 
theory. Laplace has suggested that this difference is due to the 
heat generated by the compression (47) which causes the vibra- 
tion, and that in effect the half-height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere is increased in the ratio of the specific heat with 
constant pressure to that with constant volume : admitting this, 
we find that ratio to be as 1 to 18420-4- 13110 = 1*405, which 
is very nearly 1 - 4105 as calculated in (6). 
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TiBUB 6. — Of the Bbbxtlts of Expebixbnts on the YELoaTT of 

Sound in Air at 82^. 



dMervttiBf Iec 


Stations. 


Observed 

Vehjdty 

in Keet 

per Second. 


Height in 

Feet doe to 

observed 

Velocity, 

H. 


Half-height 
of Homo- 
geneous 

Atmosphere, 
k. 


BatlQ, 
H 




Feet 


MUes. 


'*• 


Benzenberg . . 
Goldingham 
Myrbach 
Arago,Prony,\ 
Humboldt / 
Gregory 
Van-Beek, Ac. 


29764 
29547 
32615 

61064 

13460 
57839 


5-637 
5 596 
6-177 

11-565 

2-549 
10-954 


1093-0 
1086-7 
1092-1 

1086-1 

1088-05 
1089-42 


18982 
18337 
18520 

18317 

18380 
18429 


13110 
13110 
13110 

13110 

13110 
13110 


1-415 
1-398 
1-413 

1-397 

1-402 
1-406 


Mean of the| 
whole . . j 


 • 


> • 


1089-23 


18420 


13110 


1-405 



(12.) " Liquefaction'* — When metals, ice, &c., are heated to a 
certain temperatnre they *' melt," or pass from the solid to the 
liquid state; when the process is reversed and liquids are cooled 
down to a certain point they " freeze," or pass from the liquid 
to the solid state. The melting and freezing points are therefore 
identical ; thus the melting point of ice and the 'freezing point 
of water are both = 32°. Table 7 gives the melting points 
of metals, &c., from the experiments of Pouillet ; the high tem- 
peratures were measured by an air-thermometer, and the results 
differ very much from those given in the old tables of Wedg- 
wood, Morveau, and Daniell, which were obtained by other and 
less correct means (34). 

(13.) " Latent Heat of Liquefaction.^' — When a body passes 
from the solid to the liquid state it absorbs a large amount of 
heat without changing its own temperature, the heat thus ab- 
sorbed becoming latent and insensible to the thermometer. This 
is termed the " latent heat of liquefaction," and may be defined 
as the number of units of heat absorbed by 1 lb. of the solid in 
passing to the liquid state. When the process is reversed, the 
liquid congealing, freezing, or passing back again to the solid 
state, the same amount of heat is emitted or restored. Thus, when 
ice is heated to 32° it begins to melt, the temperature remaining 
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Table 7.— Of the Melting Points of Mbtals, Ac., according to the 
Experiments of Pouillet ; the temperatures above dull red beat were 
measured by an Air-Thermometer. 



Wrought Iron, i^nglish, hammered .. 
„ French, soft 

Steel, maximum 

,, minimum 

Cast Iron, grey, 2nd fusion 

„ „ very fusible 

„ white, maximum 

„ „ minimum 

Gold, very pure 

„ standard coin 

Copper 

Silver, very pure 

Brass 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Lead 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Sulphur 

Wax, white 

„ unbleached 

Spermaceti 

Stearine 109° to 

Phosphorus 

Tallow .. .. 

Oil of Turpentine 

Mercury 

Bismuth, 4; Tin, 1 ; Lead, 1 .. 

„ o j» ** „ O .. ,, 

5» 5 » " „ 2 ,. ., 

n ^ >>* n ^ •* •' 

V 1 »•'• )»".••. 

n I » * „ ., ,, 

>i " ij ^ >»*•••• 

w M 4 „ 1 .. ,. 

„ )) „ 1 .. •• 

t» 1 ») »> „ .. ,, 

„ U n *- >» 1 •• •• 

,, )} 1 f) O .. .. 

Common Salt, 1 ; Water, 8 freezes 
Sulphuric Acid, sp. gr. 1 * 6415 „ 

„ Ether „ 

Mercury (by Air-Thermometer) „ 



Fahr. 



2910 
2730 
2550 
2370 
2190 
2010 
2010 
1920 
2280 
2156 
2050 
1830 
1650 

810 

793 

630 

518 

455 

239 

154 

143 

120 

120 

109 

92 

14 

-40 

201 

212 

212 

246 

286 

834 

867 

872 

881 

885 

892 

466 

504 

4 

-45 

-46 

-37-9 



M. Po^iUet. 

n 
w 
» 
n 
n 
)f 
ft 
>» 
n 
ft 

>» 
v» 
n 

91 

n 
n 
n 
n 

tf 
» 
ft 
» 
ft 
w 
>» 
»» 

f> 
if 
w 
ft 

>» 

Dr. Ure. 



B. Stewait. 



12 LIQriFAOnOH. 

fixed tmtil the whole of the ioe is melted, and during this pro- 
cess 142*4 anits of heat are absorbed, being the amoont that 
would have raised the same weight of water 142^*4; bat the ioe 
itself having by Table 1 a specific heat of * 504 wonld haye 
had its temperature raised 142*4 -4- '504 » 28^ or to SIS'" 
if the heat had not become hitent. The latent heat of lique* 
faction, however, is not 281 but 142*4 units. Table 8 gives 
the latent heat for many bodies, the third oolnmn being ob- 
tained by dividing the ktent heat by the specific heat in 
Table 1. 

This property of fixedness in the melting point of solids is a 
valuable ono ; the melting point of ice is used for obtaining 
one of the standard points in graduating thermometers (88), 
but some care is necessary to obtain correct results, the ice 
should be pounded fine or, better still, snow should be used, and 
the bulb must be completely enveloped in it so as not to touch 
the bottom or sides of the vessel ; without these precautions an 
error of one or two degrees may occur. 

In tempering steel instruments (87), where, in order to secure 
uniformity of temper in the whole of an article of considerable 
size, uniformity of heat is both essential and difficult to obtain, 
metallic baths are commonly used, consisting of an alloy of lead 
and tin, &c., which melts at the particular temperature desired. 
By keeping always a small portion unmelted, the whole mass 
may be maintained at the temperature due to liquefaction with- 
out the trouble and uncertainty of regulating the fire. Table 9 
gives the melting points of alloys for a great range of tempera- 
tures ; others are given by Table 7. 

(14.) " EbuUition,'' — When the temperature of any liquid is 
raised to a certain point it " boils " or passes off in a state of 
vapour, and the temperature of the liquid remains constant 
until the whole is vapourized. This temperature varies with 
the character of the liquid, and also with the pressure of the 
atmosphere, or (in the case of a closed vessel) with the pressure 
of the vapour on the surface of the liquid. Table 10 gives 
the boiling point of many liquids in open vessels with the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure of 30 inches of mercury in 
the barometer, and Table 11 gives in round numbers the 
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Table 8. — Of the Latent Heat of Liquefaction, being the number 
of Units of Heat absorbed by One Pound of different Bodies in 
changing their state from Solid to Liquid. 



Ice to Water 
Sulphur .. 
Tin .. .. 
Lead 
Zinc . . 
Bismuth .. 
Silver 
Oast Ijon 
■oeeswax • • 
Spermaoeti 



Latent Heat 
In Units. 



Temperatnre 

in the Body 

if Heat bad 

not been 

absorbed 

in melting. 



142-4 
16-8 
25-6 
9-7 
50-6 
22-8 
38-0 

233-0 
78-7 
46*4 



281 
83 

450 
309 
530 
740 
665 
1574 
175 
145 



Authority* 



Penon. 

» 

n 

Clement 
Irvine. 

>» 



Table 0.— Of the Melting Points of Alloys of Bismuth, 

Lead, and I'in. 





Temp. 


Bismath. 


Lead. 


Tin. 


1 Temp. 


Lead. 


Tin. 






o 
202 


8 


5 


3 


o 
380 


4 


22 






208 


8 


6 


3 


390 


5 


4 






220 


8 


7 


3 


400 


11 


8 






230 


8 


8 


^ 


410 


25 


16 






240 


8 


8 


7 


420 


7 


4 






250 


8 


8 


7 


430 


15 


8 






260 


8 


9 


8 


440 


8 


4 






270 


8 


12 


8 


450 


17 


8 






280 


8 


13 


8 


460 


9 


4 






290 


8 


14 


14 


470 


10 


4 






800 


8 


16 


8 


480 


23 


8 






310 


8 


20 


24 


490 


14 


4 






820 


8 


26 


24 


500 


33 


8 






330 


8 


28 


24 


510 


19 


4 






340 





4 


8 


520 


25 


4 






350 





4 


m 


530 


30 


4 






860 





4 


13 


540 


38 


4 






370 





4 


17 


550 


48 


4 
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variation under different pressures calcnlaied from Begnanli*! 
experiments. 

Mr. Dalton disooyered the remarkable law that the difference 
of the temperatures of the boiling points of liquids is constant 
under all variations of pressure. Thus, under the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, water boils at 212° and ether at 100°, as 
in Table 10 ; the difference is 212 - 100 = 112°. Now by 
Table 11 water under 6 atmospheres in col. 1 boils at 819° by 
col. 5, hence by the law of Dalton, ether should boil under 
that same pressure at 819 — 112 := 207°, which is within 1° 
of the temperature given by Begnaulf s experiment in col. 8. 
The col. 9 has been thus calculated throughout by subtracting 
112° from the temperature in col. 5. With oil of turpentine 
the difference is 316 — 212 = 104" greater than water, it has 
therefore to be added to the temperatures in col. 5, and we 
have thus obtained the temperatures in col. 7 for pressures 
above the atmosphere where we had no experimental informa- 
tion. The experiments of Begnault have shown that this law' 
of Dalton is only approximately true (184). 

Tables 67 and 71 give also the temperatures of the boiling 
points of water at different pressures, the latter coinciding with 
the elastic force of vapour (183) at the same temperature. 

Table lO.—Of the BoiLiNa Points of Liquids, at Atmospheric 

Pressure. 



Ether, Snlphurie, sp. gr. *7365 .. 
Alcohol „ *813 ,. 

MunatioAcid „ 1*047 ,. 

Nitric Acid „ 1*16 

Sulj^huxic Acid „ 1*8 

Oil of Turpentme 

Kaphtha 

Sulphur 

Linseed Oil 

Mercury 

Water 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



100 
173 
222 
220 
240 
620 
816 
306 
570 
600 
662 
212 



G. Luasao. 
Ure. 

Dalton. 



n 
n 

Ure. 

n 
n 



Beguault 
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Table 11. — Of the Tbmpebature of the Boiling Poiht of various 
Liquids under oifierent Fbessubes, deduced from the Experiments 
of Kegnault. 





Freasare. 










Ether. 










Water. 


Alcohol 


Oil of 
Tur- 
pentine. 






Total, or above 
Vacaum. 


Above the 
Atmosphere. 


Experi 
m«nt. 


[Oalculatetf. 
i 


Atmo* 
spitere.. 


Jnchffi of 
Mercury. 


Inches of 

Mercury. 


Lbs. per 
Sq. Inch. 


Temperature of EbnIlitloiL 










o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


i 


5 


-25 


-12-2 


134 


101 


210 


20 


22 


i 


10 


-20 


- 9-8 


162 


127 


248 


45 


50 


i 


15 


-15 


- 7-3 


180 


144 


271 


62 


68 


1 


80 





00 


212 


173 


316 


100 


100 


2 


60 


30 


14-7 


249 


206 


353 


132 


137 


3 


90 


60 


29-4 


273 


228 


377 


157 


161 


4 


120 


90 


44-0 


291 


245 


395 


177 


179 


5 


150 


120 


58-8 


306 


258 


410 


192 


194 


6 


180 


150 


73-5 


319 


270 


423 


206 


207 


7 


210 


180 


88-2 


330 


280 


434 


217 


218 


8 


240 


210 


103 


339 


289 


443 


228 


227 


9 


270 


240 


117 


348 


297 


452 


237 


236 


10 


300 


270 


132 


367 


305 


461 


246 


245 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


C4) 


(6) 


(6) 


0) 


(8) 


W 



(15.) ^^ Boiling Point of Saline Solutions,** — The boiling point 
ifl not affected by foreign bodies in the liquid so long as the 
body does not chemically combine with it ; thus stones, masses 
cf metal, &c., would not have any effect on the boiling point. 
But a great number of salts do combine chemically, and the 
boiling point is thereby raised as shown by Table 12, which 
giyes the boiling points of saturated solutions; of course by 
dilution any temperature intermediate between 212° and that 
given in the table may be obtained. By the law of Dalton 
(14) the boiling point of any of the solutions under any 
other pressure may be easily found ; thus under a total pres- 
sure of 6 atmospheres (29) chloride of calcium would boil at 
319 + (355- 212) = 462^ 

(16.) It should be observed that the valour formed at the 
surface of a saline solution is that of pure water, and has the 
temperature of 212° at atmospheric pressures, although the tem- 
pen^ture of the solution itself may be much higher. Thus a 
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Table 12.— Of the Boiliko Points of Solutioks of various Salts, m 
ordioary Atmospheric Pressure, from the Experiments of M. Lbo^iaud 

and others. 











Temperstare 

of 
EbolUktoD. 


Weight of 
Salt in 




9olutioD of Chlorate of Potassa .. 




100 lbs. of 
Water. 


Saturated i 


o 
219-56 


lbs. 
61 -50 


w 


»» 


Carbonate of Soda . . 




220-28 


48-50 


»i 


» 


Phosphate of SodR .. 




221-9 


113-30 


«t 


•♦ 


Chloride of Potabsimn 




226-94 


59-40 


» 


>» 


Common Salt .. 




227-12 


41-20 


n 


n 


Neutral Tartrate of Potassa 


238-40 


296-20 


M 


n 


Nitre, or Saltpetre .. 




240-62 


d35-10 




»> 


Nitrate of Soda .. .. 




249-80 


224*80 




» 


Acetate of Soda . . .. 




255-90 


209-00 




»> 


Carbonate of Potash . . 




275-00 


205-00 




» 


Nitrate of Lime 




303-80 


362-20 




>i 


Acetate of Potassa .. 




336-20 


798-20 




»» 


Chloride of Calcium .. 




355-10 


325-00 




»» 


Nitrate of Ammonia .. 




356-00 


Infinite 



saturated solution of common salt boils at 227°, but the steam 
would have a temperature of 212° only. The fixedness of the 
temperature of steam has led to its adoption in determining one 
of the standard points in graduating thermometers. The Eoyal 
Commissioners for weights and measures and the British Asso- 
ciation have agreed that the boiling point 212° shall be the 
temperature of steam at the pressure of 29-905 inches of 
mercury at 32°. Table 13, calculated from the experiments of x 
Eegnault, gives to one-tenth of a degree the corrections for small 
variations from the standard pressure. 

(17.) " Latent Heat of Vapourizaiion." — By (14) it is shown 
that when water is raised to the boiling point, the temperature 
remains fixed, although the liquid is continuously receiving heat 
as before. The heat thus received is not sensible to the ther- 
mometer, for both the water and the steam have the constant 
temperature of 212°. The heat that thus disappears is termed 
vhe " latent heat of vapourization," to distinguish it from that 
of liquefaction (13), and it may be defined as the number of 
units absorbed by 1 lb. of a liquid in the act of passing into 
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Table 18 • — Of the Variation in the Boiling Point of Wateb, wHh 
Variations in the Barometric Pressure, calculated from Regnault's 
Experiments. 



Temp. 


PrpRflure in 


Temp. 


Pressure in 


Temp. 


Pr«wiure in 


of 


Inchets of 


of 


Inches of 


of 


Inches of 


Steam. 


Mercury at 32°. 


Steam. 


Mercury at 32°. 


Steam. 


Menmry at 329 


o 
210-0 


28-746 


o 
211-4 


29-553 


o 
1 212-8 


30-381 


210-1 


28-804 


211-5 


29-611 


1 212- 


9 


30-441 


210-2 


28-862 


211-6 


29-669 


! 213 





30-502 


210-3 


28-919 


211-7 


29-728 


213' 


1 


30-563 


210-4 


28-976 


211-8 


29-787 


213 


2 


30-624 


210-5 


29-083 


211-9 


29-846 


213 


•3 


30-685 


210-6 


29-090 


212-0 


29-905 


213 


4 


30-746 


210-7 


29-147 


212-1 


29-964 


213- 


•5 


30-807 . 


210-8 


29-205 


212-2 


30-028 


213 


•6 


30-868 


^10-9 


29-263 


212-3 


30-082 


213 


'7 


30-929 


211-0 


29-321 


212-4 


80-141 


213 


•8 


30-990 


211 1 


29-379 


212-5 


30-201 


213 


'9 


31-051 


211-2 


29-437 


212-6 


30-261 


; 214 


•0 


31-112 


211-3 


29-495 


212-7 


30-321 


214-1 

1 


31-173 



vapour. Thus a pound of water at 212° passing to steam at 
212° absorbs, according to Eegnault, as much heat as would have 
raised the temperature of the water 966° if it had not become 
latent. We have omitted here the consideration of the variable 
specific heat of water (3) in order to simplify the matter. Again, a 
pound of alcohol absorbs 457 units in the act of vapourization, or 
the amount of heat that would have raised a pound of water 
457° ; but alcohol having, by Table 1, a specific heat of • 622, 
its own temperature would have been raised 457 -r- ' 622 = 735° 
if heat had not become latent. Table 14 gives the latent heat 
of vapourization for a few of the liquids most commonly met 
with. 

(18.) " Effects of Pressure,*' — The temperature of the boiling 
point varies with the pressure, as shown by (14) and Table 11, 
and it has been found by experiment that the amount of heat 
which becomes latent during vapourization varies with the tem- 
perature at which it is effected, but that the total amount of 
heat necessary to raise the liquid from a low temperature and 
then evaporate it is constant, or nearly so. Thus, the heat 
required to raise a pound of water from 0° to 212° and then 

a 
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Table 14. — Of the Latent Heat of Yapoubizatiov, being th« 
number of Units of Heat required to convert Liquids from their 
respeetive Boiling Points to Vapour, under a Pressure of 30 inches 
of Mercury. 



Latent Heat 

in Unite. 



*v HilcT •. *.& •> •• 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Oil of Turpentine . . 
Naphtha 



966 
457 
313 
184 
184 



Increaeeof 
Temperature . 

of Uqaid if 

Heat had not 

become Latent. 



966 
735 
478 
390 
443 



Regnault. 
Ure. 






evaporate it to steam is 212 + 966 = 1178 units. Now say Uiat 
the atmospheric pressure were reduced to half, or to 15 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, then by Table 11 water would boil 
at 180° instead of 212°, but the units of heat from 0° would still 
be 1178 as before, and as 180° only were required to raise the 
water to its new boiling point, the latent heat of vapourization 
must be 1178 - 180 = 998 units instead of 966. Again, at a 
pressure of 60 lbs. per square inch above the atmosphere, water 
must be heated to 307° before ebullition and vapourization com- 
mences, as shown by Tables 15, 71, &c., but the latent heat 
of vapourization will be proportionally diminished, and wiU in 
that case become 1178 — 807 = 871 units instead of 966 units. 

For convenience of calculation, it is assumed in the above that 
water could be reduced to 0° without passing to ice, where as 
we have seen its specific heat is altered (3). This, of course, is 
l^titious ; the real amount of heat required to convert a pound 
»f ice at 0° to steam at 212° is 1804*5 units, as follows : — 

Units, 
Ice at 0° to ice at 32° = 32 x -604 = .. 
n ice at 32° to water at 32° (latent) 
tempeWater at 32° to water at 212° 
vhe « latent .at 21^° to steam at 212° (latent) = 
of liqueractio 
onits absorbf 



1 

4 



16 
142 
180-0 
966-0" 



Total 1804-5 
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But tbis difference will not affect the correctness of otir mle ; 
for instance, the amount of heat to convert water at 32° to steam 
is by the above investigation 180 -|- 966 = 1146 imits, and by 
the other method 1178 - 32 = 1146 units also. 

This law applies to other liquids, allowance being made for 
the specific heat of the particular one evaporated ; thus we have 

For Water H = 1178 - t 

„ Alcohol H = (908 - t) x ' 622 

„ Ether H = (756 - <) x '477 

„ Naphtha H = (730 - <) X -434 

„ Oil of Turpentine H = (706 - <) x '472 

in which H ^ the total heat to evaporate 1 lb. of the liquid 
from the temperature < to vapour or steam at any pressure. 

(19.) These results, however, will be somewhat modified by 
the fact that both the latent and the specific heat of water 
vary with the temperature (9), as shown by the experiments of 
Kegnault. The latent heat of vapourization for water will be 
given precisely by the rule, 

L = 1115-2- (-708 xO> 

L being the latent heat at the temperature t. Thus, by Table 71, 
50-lb. steam has a temperature of 298°, and the latent heat by 
the rule is 11152 - ('708 x 298) = 904-2 units, instead of 
1178 - 298 = 880 units as by the simple rule. 

The total heat to convert a pound of water at 32° to vapour 
at any other temperature will be accurately given by the rule, 

H' = 1081-4 + (-305x0, 

in which H' = the total, heat to convert water at 32° to steam or 
vapour at the temperature t. Thus, by Table 71, 60-lb. steam 
has a temperature of 307°, and the total heat from 32° is 
1081 • 4+(- 305 X 307) = 1175 units, instead of 1178 - 32 = 1146 
units as by the simple rule. Table 15 has been obtained by 
these rules, and should be used where great accuracy is required 
for scientific purposes ; the simple rule is sufficiently accurate 
for ordinary practice. 

A result of the rules in (18) is that the heat required to produce 

2 
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steam is mdependeni of the prossnre of tliat steam ; for instanoei 
to evaporate a cubic foot of water to steam in an open Tessel 
will require the same fuel as to convert it to steam of 50 or 
100 lbs. per square inch. Col. 4 of Table 16 shows, how- 
ever, that this is not strictly correct, the total heat increasing 
with the pressure, but the difference is very small, for even with 
so great a range of pressure as from 7 to 200 lbs. per square 
inch it amounts to only 1200 -r- 1152 = 1*04, or 4 per cent. 



Table 


16 


. — Of the Heat required to convert Water to Steam of 




different Pressures. 






Pressure above _ , 


Units per lb. Water. 








the Atmosphere Temperature 


















in lbs. per 
Square Inch. 


oi lue 
Steam. 


Latent Heat. 


Total Heat 
from 32°. 






7 


o 
232 


950 


1152 








15 


260 


937 


1157 








20 


259 


931 


1160 








25 


267 


926 


1163 






i 30 


274 


920 


1165 






45 


292 


. 908 


1171 








f 60 


807 


897 


1175 








75 


820 


888 


1179 








100 


838 


876 


1184 








125 


853 


865 


1189 








150 


366 


856 


1193 








175 


377 


848 


1196 




• 




200 


388 


840 


1200 








(1) 


C2) 


(3) 


(4) 





(20.) " Expansion of Solids" — The expansion of solids may 

be estimated in two ways ; by the increase in length, and by the 

increase in volume. Imagine a very expansible solid, such that 

by a given change of temperature its length was doubled, say 

from 1 foot to 2 feet ; but obviously the breadth and height would 

be simultaneously doubled also, and thus if before expansion the 

^ody were a cube or 1x1x1 = 1 cubic foot, it would become 

^ expansion 2x2x2 = 8 cubic feet. Estimating by the 

tempe/^*---^ the length, we should say that the comparative lengths 

vhe I' latGnt^^ temperatures were 1 to 2, but by volume as 1 to 8, 

of liqueracti\ ciases the expansion in volume is the cube of the 

units absorb in length. 

' the exceedingly small dilatations of solids such as are 
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Table 16. — Of the Expansion of Bodies by Heat for 1° Fahrenheit, 
being the Mean Expansion per Degree between 32° and 212° the 
Volume at 32° being 1-0. 



Fire Brick 

Marble (black) .• 

White Deal 

Brick, stock 

Marble (Gurrara) . . 
Granite (Aberdeen grey) 

•Glass tube , 

Platina , 

Slate (Penrbyn) .. ., 

Cast Iron , 

Steel, rod , 

Wrought Iron , 

Iron Wire , 

Romau Cement 

Copper 

Brass, cast .. .. 

„ plate 

„ wire 

Silver 

Tin , 

Lead , 

Zinc, hammered 

Ice, from — 17° to + 30° 

Guttapercha, 25° to 60° .. 



Expansion for 1^ Fahrenheit. 



In Length. 



In Volnme. 



•000002349 
•000002407 
•00000255t> 
•000003057 
•000003683 
•000004386 
•000004567 
•000004835 
'000005764 
•000006167 
•000006441 
•000006689 
•000007430 
•000007972 
•000010088 
•000010417 
•000010450 
•000010723 
•000011121 
•000013102 
•000015876 
•000017268 
•000028567 
•000084300 



Absoilvte Expansion op Liquids 



♦Mercury .. .. ♦. 
fWater, 40° to 212° .. .. 

Alcohol, 80° to 100° 
„ at 32° .. .. 

Sulphuric Ether at 32° .. 

Sulphuret of Carbon at 32° 

Linseed Oil, 32° to 212° 



Expansion in Glass. 



Mercury 

Water, 40° to 212° .. .. 
Alcohol, 30° to 100° 

at 32° 
Sulphuric Ether at 82° !! 
Sulphuret of Carbon at 82° 
Linseed Oil, 32° to 212°..' 



000007047 
000007420 
000007669 
000009170 
000010900 
000013157 
000013701 
000014506 
000017290 
000018501 
000019324 
000020067 
000022290 
000023915 
000030264 
000031250 
000031350 
000032170 
000033364 
000039307 
000047628 
000051806 
000085700 
000253000 



000100540 

0002519 

0006455 

0005830 

0008406 

0006330 

0004167 



000086839 

0002380 

0006318 

0005693 

0008269 

0006193 

0004030 



No. of 

Authori- 
ties. 



1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
3 
4 
4 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
6 
4 
2 
1 
8 
1 



7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



• See Tfibld 23. 



t See Table 21. 
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met witli in experience, the expansion in yolnme majr without 
sensible error be taken at three times the linear dilatation, for 
a cnbe has three dimensions, length, breadth, and height, and if 
each of these dimensions be increased by a very small amount, 
it is evident that the expansion of the cube in volume is very 
nearly three times the linear expansion. 

Table 16 gives the expansion of bodies in length and volume : 
its use is very simple; thus, an iron wire 100 feet or 1200 
inches long, with 55° increase in temperature, would expand 
-00000743 X 1200 x 65 = -4904 inch, or i inch barely. 
Again, 10 cubic feet of linseed oil heated 240° would expand 
•0004167 X 10 X 240 = 1000 cubic foot; thus the 10 cubic 
feet would become by expansion 11 cubic feet, &c. 

(21.) " Contraciion of Metals in Casting" — The contraction 
which metals experience in cooling down from their melting 
points to ordinary temperatures is very considerable, amounting 
to about an inch with a straight bar of cast iron 8 feet long, 
or with a copper bar 5 feet long. Allowance has therefore to be 
made for contraction in fixing the sizes of the pattern. 

T<i.ble 17 gives the result of practical observations on this 
subject, and is very simple in application; thus a cast-iron 
girder 20 feet long must have a pattern '1246 x 20 = 2*492 
inches longer than itself, but a pattern 20 feet long would give 
a casting *1286 x 20 = 2*472 inches shorter than itself. 

For practical purposes ^ of an inch to a foot for cast iron ; 
^ of an inch for gun-metal; ^ of an inch for copper; and 
^ inch for zinc may be taken as sufficient approximations. 

(22.) The contraction of wheels is anomalous, as is shown by 
Table 18. The irregularities in the apparent contraction arise 
in part from the practice of *' rapping *' the pattern in the sand 
to make it an easy fit and enable it to be drawn out with facility. 
This is most influential in its results with small heavy wheels 
of great width of face : in some cases, and in rough hands, the 
casting of a small and heavy pinion may be quite the full size of 
the pattern. The allowance to be made is therefore not uniform, 
but must be fixed with judgment ; in large wheels, where the 
effect of rapping is comparatively very small, -^^ of an inch to 
a foot may be taken safely. A wheel, &c., is not so free to con- 
tract as a straight bar, and in any case its contraction will be less. 
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Tabls 17.— Of the Contraction of Mktals in Casting. 



Oast-iron girder 

rt i» .... 

Gun-metal bar 

)» .. .. .. 

>i 

n 

»> 

i> .. 

u 

» 

»> 

Copper and Tin, Copperl 

113, Tin 10 / 

i> » 

»» »f 

» « 

Yellow Brass 

Copper 

»> 

jy .. .. •. .. 

»» •• 

Lead 

Zinc, cast in iron monld . . 

w n •• 

>f » 



Lengtb 

of 
Patten. 



Omtraction. 



ft. in. 

21 8i 

16 9 

5 4f 

n 

6 0^ 

» 
>» 

» 



5 6* 

*• 

2 9^ 
7 10| 

>» 

2 
2 OA 



Totid 

In 
Inches. 



«2^ 
205 

10 
•936 

•97 
1-0 
•92 

•90 
•88 
•84 

• • 

•895 

•880 
•880 
•855 

• • 

•5 
1-54 
1-465 
1^465 

• * 

•21 

•455 

•465 



Per Foot 



Of Of 

Pattern. Casting, 



inches. 
1286 
1225 
18568 
1653 
1713 
1661 
1671 
1635 
1598 
1526 
1607 

1628 

1595 
1595 
1550 
1591 
1811 
1948 
1972 
1«72 
1964 
1050 
2257 
2807 
2282 



inches. 

1246 

1236 

1886 

1676 

1737 

1684 

1695 

1667 

1620 

1545 

1632 

1645 

1617 
1617 
157-0 
1612 
1839 
1980 
2005 
2005 
1996 
1059 
2301 
2352 
2326 



Maximum. 



Minimum. 
Meau of 8. 

Maximum. 



Minimum. 
Mean of 4. 

Minimum. 

Maximmm. 
Mean of 4. 

Minimum. 
Maximum. 
Mean of 2. 



(23.) " Gontraction of Wrought IrotL" — When a bar of wrought 
iron is heated to redness and quenched in water it becomes per- 
manently shorter than before. This fact is well known to 
practical men, who sometimes avail themselves of it when a 
wrought-iron crank, &a, has been accidentally bored out too 
large for its shaft ; by one or more heats it may be reduced so 
as to be a good fit. 

Table 19 gives the result of experiments on a bar of wrought 
iron ^ inch diameter and 40 inches long ; it was heated to a 
clear orange-red in daylight, say about 2000°, and quenched in 
water in the usual way. The reduced results in col. 4, &c^ 
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Table 18.— Of the Contbaction in Castu^o Spub Whexls in 

Cast Ibon. 



Eactreme 

Diameter of 

Wheel 

Casting. 



ft in. 

10 2| 

6 If 

2 m 



Pitch 

in 
Inches. 






width 

of 

Teeth in 

Inches. 



Contractfon. 



Total 

In 
Inches. 



12 

9 
11 
11 
12 

9 



1-08 
•54 
•875 
•345 
•11 
•115 



Per Foot 



Of 
Casting. 



Of 
Pattern. 



incb<>B. 

•1059 

•0893 

•0613 

•0631 

•03896 

•0897 



inches. 

•1040 

•0886 

•0610 

•0628 

•03884 

•0396 



Table 19.— Of the Contbaction of a Bab of Wbouoht Ibon 40 inches 
long, by repeated Heating and Quenching. 





Observed ( 




Kedaced Results. 


c 


)ontFactt<Mi 




• 




Number 
of Heats. 


in Inches. Co 

P 


»ntraction 
er Heat. 


Total Contraction. 


Pe 


rHeat. 


TotaL 


Inches. 


Inches. 


In parts of 
the Length. 


1 


041 


•041 


0400 


•0400 


•00100 


2 


-030 


•071 


0340 


•0740 


•00185 


3 


•033 


•104 


•0260 


•lOOO 


•00250 


4 


•015 


'119 


•0230 


•1230 


•00307 


5 


•030 


*149 


0225 


•1455 


•00364 


6 


•020 


•169 


0220 


•1675 


•00419 


n 


•019 


•188 


•0215 


•1890 


•00472 


8 


•009 


•197 


•0210 


•2100 


•00525 


<> 


021 


•218 


•0205 


•2305 


•00576 


10 


•030 


•248 


0200 


•2505 


•00626 


11 


021 


•269 


•0195 


•2700 


•00675 


12 


•021 


•290 


0190 


•2890 


•00722 


13 


025 


•315 


•0185 


•3075 


•00769 


14 


•008 


•323 


0180 


•3255 


•00814 


15 


•019 


•842 


•0175 


•3430 


•00857 


16 


027 


•369 


0170 


•3600 


•00900 


17 


013 


•382 


•0165 


•3765 


•00941 


18 


•009 


•391 


•0160 


•3925 


•00981 


19 


•015 


•406 


0155 


•4080 


•01020 


20 


•007 


•413 


•0150 


•4230 


•01057 


(1) 


(a) 


(a) 


(4) 


(») 


(6) 
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were obtained by making a diagram of the experimental ones in 
col. 2 and drawing a curye, by which the irregularities of the 
experiments were eliminated. It will be observed by col. 4 that 
the contraction per heat is continuously reduced with each suc- 
cessive heat, becoming with the tenth heat about half that with 
the first. A bar 95 inches long would be reduced 1 inch, or to 
94 inches, by twenty heats. 

(24.) Table 20 gives the result of experiments made at Swin- 
don on a flanged wheel-tire 7 feet diameter, or 22 feet circum- 
ference, 5^ inches wide and 2^ inches thick. The contractions 
are very much greater than those in Table 19 ; the cause does 
not appear, perhaps the temperature was much higher, but that 
would not be sufficient to explain the difference in the results. 



Table 20 


,— Of the Contraction of a Whekt. Tire 7 feet diameter, 


by repeated Heating and Quenching. 




Number 
of Heats. 


Observed Contractions. 






Per Heat. 


Total. 


In parts of 
the Length. 








Inches. 


inches. 








1 


i 


i 


•00237 




2 




llV 


•00500 




3 


tV 


n 


•00667 




4 


1 


2| 


•00900 




5 


1 


2| 


•01042 






6 


i 


3 


•01136 






7 


i 


3i 


•01231 






8 


i 


8| 


•01373 






9 


• i 


3| 


•01468 






10 


i 


4 


•01657 






11 


i 


5 


•01900 






12 




H 


•02000 






13 


i 


H 


•02030 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 





(25.) " Expansion of Liquids.*' — The expansion of liquids 
must be estimated by the increase in volume, Keferring to the 
former illustration (20), we may suppose that a cubic foot of 
the liquid is contained in a vessel that does not itself expand with 
heat, but of such a height as to allow the liquid to expand in 
that direction only. When, by expansion, the cubic foot of 
liquid becomes 8 cubic feet, it is obvious that the vessel, whose 
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loDgth and breadth is fixed, must be 8 feet high to hold the ex- 
panded liqnid, and thus the linear dilatation is in fact the actual 
expansion in volume. 

But if the vessel is itself expansible, the obseired expansions 
are apparent only, not real and absolute, being in fact the 
difference between the expansion of the liquid and that of the 
vessel containing it. Thus from Table 16 the expansion of 
glass in volume is '000013701, and the absolute expansion of 
mercury is '00010054, the apparent expansion of mercury in a 
glass vessel (such as a thermometer bulb, &c.) will therefore be 
•00010054 - 000013701 = -000086839, as per Table 16. 

The expansion of water is exceptional and anomalous* It 
attains a minimum volume and a maximum density at 39^*2, 
say 40^, and a departure from that temperature, in either direc- 
tion, is accompanied by expansion, so that B° or 10° of cold 
produces about the same amount of expansion as 8^ or 10° of 
heat. This is shown by. Table 21, which is calculated by 
Tredgold*s rule, 

5 — 

- log. {t - 40) + 6-910909 = the log. of the expansion. 

o 

Thus at 212° we have 212-40 = 172°, the logarithm of which 
is 2-235628. 
Then, from 40° to 212°, the expansion becomes 

Log. 
212 - 40 = 172° = 2-235628 

5 



8) 11-177640 

3-725880 
6-910909 



2 636789 = -04333; the expansion. 



Hence the volume at 40^ being 1*0, that at 212° ia 
1 - 04333, &c., as in the table. 
In the act of freezing, water expands very considerably a 
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cubic foot of water at 32° weighs 62 * 38 lbs., but a cubic foot of 
ice at 32°, only 67-96 lbs. by Table 37, hence the floating 
power is 62 • 38 — 57* 96 = 4* 42 lbs. per cubic foot, and a man 
weighing 150 lbs. would be carried by 150 4-4*42 = 34 cubic 
feet of ice. In icebergs, &c., the part submerged is about 
57* 96 -r- 4* 42 = thirteen timee the size of the part above water. 

Table 21. — Of the Volume, Specific Gravity, Expansion, and 
Weight of Wateb at different Temperatures. 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



Volume. 



20 




•0012000 


30 




■0008780 


40 




•0000000 


42 




•0000258 


52 




•0005123 


G2 




•0014070 


72 




•002627 


82 




•004143 


. 92 




•005901 


102 




•007911 


112 




•0101.50 


122 




•01261 


132 




•01527 


142 




•01814 


152 




■02120 


162 




•02443 


172 




•02788 


182 




•03148 


192 




■03526 


202 




■03922 


212 




■04333 


230 




•05115 


250 




06043 


275 




•07289 


300 




0»693 


350 




11560 


400 




14840 


450 




18430 


500 




22330 


600 




30990 



Specific 
Gravity, 



Weight of a 
Cubic Foot 
in Pounds. 



•99880 
•99962 
1-00000 
•99997 
•99950 
•9986 
•9974 
•9959 
•9941 
•9921 
•9900 
•9875 
•9850 
•9822 
•9792 
•9761 
•9729 
•9695 
•9659 
•9622 
•9585 
•9513 
•9430 
•9321 
•9200 
•8963 
•8708 
•8444 
•8175 
•7634 



62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
59 
59 
58 
58 
57 
55 
54 
52 
51 
47 



•33 

•38 

•408 

•406 

•377 

•321 

•25 

•15 

•04 

•92 

•78 

•63 

•47 

•30 

•11 

•92 

•72 

•50 

•28 

•05 

•82 

•37 

•85 

•17 

•42 

•94 

•34 

•70 

•02 

•64 



Expansion for 

1° between 

the different 

Temperatures. 



•0000822 

•0000378 

•0000129 

•0000486 

•0000895 

•0001216 

•0001516 

•0001758 

•0002010 

•0002239 

•000246 

•000266 

•000287 

•000306 

•000323 

•000345 

•000360 

•000378 

•000396 

•000411 

•000434 

•000464 

•000498 

•000562 

•000573 

•000656 

•000718 

•000780 

•000866 



(26.) " VaricUion in Expansion** — The expansion of solids, and 
liquids are not equal for equal increments of heat, but increase 
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with tho temperature, as shown by the experiments of Dalong 
and Ecgnault in Table 22. The rate of expansion being 
variable with the temperature it is necessary to distinguish 
between expansions at a given temperature and those helween 
two given temperatures. For example, imagine a body which 
at 32° expands -01 for T, and at 212^ ^02 for 1°; then sup- 
posing the rate of expansion to increase in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the mean expansion between 32^ and 212^ would be 
(•01 + -02)-^a = •015, which is in fact the true rate of 
expansion at the mean temperature (32 -|- 212) -7- ^ = 122°. 
Then between 32° and 120° it would be( • 01+ • 015) 4- 2 = • 0125, 
and between 120° and 212° = (-015 + -02) 4- 2 = -0175. 
Table 16 gives for the most part the expansions between 32° 
and 212°; where otherwise specified, the meaning will bo under- 
stood from the explanation now given. 

The expansions of mercury and glass (being the materials of 
which ordinary thermometers are made) are very important in 
the interests of science. They have been carefully ascertained 
by Eegnault, and the results are given in Table 23, which has 
been calculated from his experiments. 



Table 22. — Of the Variation in the Expansions of Bodies at 
diflferent Temperatures, from the Experiments of Dulono aud 
Regnault. 





320 to 2120. 320 to 8920. 32° to 5720. 






Linear Expansion for !<> Fahr. 


Authority 


Platina .. .. 
Jron 

Copper .. 
Glass . . 


•000004912 
•000006567 
•000009545 
•000004785 
•000005113 


• • 

• • 

•000665125 
•000005386 


•000005101 
•000008158 
•000010462 
•000005616 
•000005660 


Dulong. 

>» 

»» 

>» 
Regnault. 



Mercury 



» 



Expansion in Volume for I^' Fahr. 



•0001001 
-00010085 



'00010241 
-000102252 



•00010482 
•000103653 



Dulong. 
Regnault. 
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Table 28. — Of the Absolute Expansion of Meboubt and of Common 
Glass, calculated from Begnault's Experiments. 



Temperature 
hj ao Air- 
Thermometer. 



Volume 

at the g^ven 

Temperature. 



EzpanBion In Volume for 1° Fahr. 



Between 3^ and the 
given Temperature. 



At the given 
Temperature. 



Mercury. 



o 
32 


1-000000 


• • 


•000099472 


122 


1-009013 


•000100144 


•000100844 


212 


1-0181/13 


•000100860 


•000102250 


802 


1-027419 


•000101552 


•000103650 


892 


1-036811 


•000102262 


•000105050 


482 


1-046329 


•000102953 


•000106450 


672 


1-055973 


•000103653 


•000107850 


662 


1-065743 


•000104354 


•000109255 



Glass. 



Temperature 
by an Air- 


Volume 

at the given 

Temperature. 


Mean Expansion for l^^ Fahr. between 32° 
and the given Temperature. 


Thermometer. 










In Volume. 


In Length. 


32 


1-000000 


• • 


• • 


122 


1-001343 


•000014928 


•000004976 


212 


1-002761 


-000015338 


•000005113 


302 


1^004252 


•000015750 


•000005250 


392 


1-005817 


•000016159 


•000005386 


482 


1-007416 


-000016569 


•000005523 


572 


1-009169 


•000016979 


•000005660 


662 


1-010958 


•000017394 


-000005798 



(27.) " Expansion of Octses" — It has been found by experi- 
ment that all the gases, dry air, and even vapours, out of contact 
toith their generating fluids, expand alike or very nearly so. 
Fig. 85^ represents the condition of air at the surface of the 
earth: let A be an open-topped vessel, 1 foot square in plan, 
fitted with a frictionless piston £, and let C be a column of 
mercury 29 • 92 inches high, which presses on the piston and 
compresses the air beneath it into 1 cubic foot, as in the figure ; 
and let th^ whole apparatus be placed in a vacuum surrounding 
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it on all ndes* Say that the air in D is at 82^, and that by 
applying heat it is expanded and the piston with its load is 
raised: Begnault found that by heating from 82° to 212° 
or 180°, the piston in onr case would be raised *dG7 foot, 
or to E, and the cubic foot of air becomes 1 * 367 cubic foot : we 
have here supposed that the capacity of the vessel itself is not 
affected by heat. Now if we had taken 180^ away from the air, 
thus reducing the temperature to — 148° below zero of Fahren- 
heit, the piston would have descended the same distance, * 367 
foot, or to F; another reduction of 180°, or to —328°, lowers 
the piston to G ; and to cause it to descend to H, or to reduce 
the volume of the air to nothing theoretically, we should require 

180 
— ^ = 490^-4 below 32°, or 490 -4 - 82 = 458-4 below Fah- 
*od7 

renheit's zero. This temperature is termed ahsohUe zero, and it 

will be evident that the volume of air at all temperatures is 

proportional to the distance of its temperature from —468° '4. 

Hence the general formula becomes 

_ 458-4 + < 

*'"" ^ 458-4 + T' 

in which Y = volume of gas, &c., at the temperature T, 

V = „ „ at the new temperature t. 

Thus air whose volume at 32° = 1 000, will have at 2500° a 

volume of 1-000 x ffr!1"!f>^^ = 6-032. Table 24 has been 

458-4 + 32 

calculated by this rule, and Table 25 gives a comparison of its 
results with the experiments of Dulong and Petit. 

(28.) The experiments of Begnault have shown that although 
practically all the gases and dry vapours expand alike, and 
equally for equal increments of heat, yet that both those state- 
ments are not rigorously true; but that air and all gases 
except hydrogen have coefficients of dilatation, which increase 
slightly with their density, but approach more nearly to 
equality as their pressures become feeble. Table 26 shows that 
with air and carbonic acid gas the rate of expansion increases 
slightly with the pressure, which varying in the case of air 
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Tabt.b 24.— Of the Volume and Weight of Dbt Air at different 
Temperatures under a constant Atmospheric Pressure of 29*92 inches 
of Mercury in the Barometer, the Volume at 32° being 1. 



Tempera- 
tare. 


Weight of 
Velnme. a Cubic Foot 


Tempera- 


Weight of 
Volmne. a Cubic Foot 


InPooDdB. 


lure. 


in Pouods. 


o 



•935 


•0864 


o 
550 


2-056 


•0384 


12 


•960 


'0842 


600 


2-168 


•0376 


22 


•980 


•0824 


650 


2^260 


•0357 


32 


l-OOO 


•0807 


700 


2-362 


•0338 


42 


1-020 


•0791 


750 


2-464 


•0328 


52 


1-041 


•0776 


800 


2-566 


•0315 


62 


1061 


•0761 


850 


2-668 


•0303 


72 


1-082 


•0747 


900 


2-770 , 


•0292 


82 


1-102 


0733 


950 


2-872 


•0281 


92 


1-122 


•0720 


1000 


2-974 


•0268 


102 


1-143 


•0707 


1100 


3 177 


•0254 


112 


1-163 


0694 


1200 


3-381 


0239 


122 


1184 


•0682 


1300 


3-585 


•0225 


132 


1-204 


•0671 


1400 


3-789 


•0213 


142 


1-224 


•0660 


1500 


3-993 


'020-i 


152 


1-245 


•0649 


1600 


4-197 


0192 


162 


1-26& 


•0638 


1700 


4-401 


0183 


172 


1-285 


0628 


1800 


4-605 


0176 


182 


1-306 


0618 


1900 


4-809 


0168 


192 


1-326 


0609 


2000 


6-012 


0161 


202 


1-347 


0600 


2100 


6-216 


•0155 


212 


1-367 


0591 


220O 


5-420 


0149 


230 


1-404 


'0575 


2300 


5-624 


0142 


250 


1-444 


0559 


2100 


5-828 


0138 


275 


1-495 


0540 


2500 


6-032 


0133 


300 


1-546 


0522 


2600 


6-236 


0130 


325 


1-597 


0506 


2700 


6-440 


0125 


350 


1-648 


0490 


2800 


6-644 


0121 


375 


1-689 


0477 


2900 


6-847 


0118 


400 


1-750 


0461 


3000 


7-051 


0114 


450 


1-852 


0436 


3100 


7-255 


0111 


500 


1-954 


041:^ 


3200 


7-459 


0108 



Table 26. — Of the Expansion of Dby Air by Hbat. 





Volume Ifj 






Volume by 


* 


Tempera- 


Experiment. 


Volume by 


TemperaF 


Experiment. 


Volume by 


ture. 


Dulong and 
i'eUt. 


Calculatioi». 


tare. 


Dulong and 
Petit. 


Calculation. 


o 






o 






-32-8 


-8650 


•8678 


892 


1-7389 


1-734 


+ 32 


1-00(»0 


1-0000 


482 


1-9198 


1-918 


212 


1-3750 


1-367 


672 


2-0976 


2-101 


302 


1-5576 


1-551 


680 


2-3125 


2 322 



n 
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4*81 -r ' 1441 = 33*4 to 1 causes the zero to vary from — 461 '4 
to — 463*1. Table 27 gives the exact rate of expansion for 
varions gases at atmospheric pressure, and also shows that it 
varies slightly according as the volume or the pressure is taken 
as constant. It is somewhat anomalous to give a coefficient of 
eorpansion with constant volume, but the meaning is that the con- 
stants in cols. 1 and 2 govern the volume when the pressure in 
constant, and those in cols. 3 and 4 govern the pressure when 
the volume is constant. 

For scientific purposes, therefore, instead of the coefficien. 
458*4 given by our rule (27), those given by col. 6 of Table 26, 
or by cols. 2 and 4 in Table 27 should be used. For dry oi 
superheated steam Messrs. Fairbaim and Tate's experimenta 
give the zero at — 458*71, which is almost precisely that given 
by the rule for air (27). 



Table 26. — Of the Vabiation with diflferent Pbessubbs in the Rate 
of Expansion of Dby Aib and Cabbonio Acid Gas by Heat, the 
Volume being constant. From the Experiments of Regnault. 



Total Pressure by K Column 
of Mercury at 320. 


Ratio of 

Densities 

at 32°. 


P 

p 


Reduced 

Coefficient of 

Expansion from 


Absolute Zero 

with 

Volume 






Air at 320. 


Air at 212^. 


Mr 


32© to 212°. 


Constast. 


inches. 


P 

inches. 


Atmorp 


EtEBIO AlB. 




Q 


4-3197 


5-8665 


•1444 


1-3581 


•36482 


-461 '4 


6-8645 


9-3374 


•2294 


1-3602 


•36513 


-461^0 


10-4748 


15-5539 


•3501 


1-4845? 


•36542 


- 460*6 


14-7507 


20-0925 


-4930 


1-3621 


•36586 


^4600 


29-9221 


40-8885 


1-0000 


1-3665 


•36650 


-459-1 


66-0786 


90-0024 


2 -2084 


1-3621 


•36760 


- 457-7 


84-6164 


115-1194 


2-8213 


1-3649 


•36894 


^ 455-9 


143-9194 


196-5386 


4-8100 
Carbonic 


1-3653 
3 Acid Gas 


•37092 

 


-463-1 


20-8609 


40-7298 


1-0000 


1-36397 


•36856 


- 456-4 


35-4759 


47-6317 


1 • 1879 


1-35434 


•36942 


-455^3 


68-6113 


94-0045 


2-2976 


1-37089 


-37523 


- 448^8 


141-3017 


187 3630 


4-7318 


1-32040 


•38598 


- 434-3 


0) 


(2> 


(3) 


(4) 


rs) 


(6) 
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TabIiB 27» — Of the Absolittb Expansion of Gases from 32** to 212° 

by the experiments of Regnault. 





Pressure Constant. 


Volume Constant. 




Expansion. 


Absolute 
Zero. 


Expansion. 


Absolute 
Zero. 


Air, AtmoBphcrio •• •• 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen •• •• •• 

Carbonic Acid •• •• 

Carbonic Oxide .. «• 
Sulphurous Acid •• •• 


•3670 
•3661 

•3710 
•3669 
•3903 

(I) 


-458-4 
-459-7 

-453^2 
-458-6 
-629*2 

(2) 


•3665 
•3667 

•3<;68 

•3688 
•3667 
•3845 

(3) 


-459-1 
-458-9 
-458-7 
-456- 1 
-458-9 
-436-2 

(4) 



(29.) Lavo of Marriotte." — ^When the pressure is not constant 
the Tolume may be calculated by the law of Marriotte, namely, 
that (he volume of any gas varies in the inverse ratio of the pressure 
— the temperature remaining constant. The pressure here meant 
is the total pressure above a vacuum. Thus, a cubic foot of air 
in ordinary cases has the pressure of the atmosphere upon it to 
begin with, say 15 lbs. (nearly) per square inch, and its volume 
tinder a pressure of say 45 lbs. per square inch above the 
atmosphere will be 1 X 15-4-(16 +45) = • 25 cubic foot. Practical 
men have generally to deal with pressures above the atmosphere, 
and are apt to forget to allow for the same, and thus make 
serious errors. 

(30.) It appears from the experiments of Begnault that this 
old law of Marriotte is only approximately true, as shown by 
Table 28; thus by increasing the density from 1 to 20 we 
should with any of the gases have to increase the pressure 
from 1 to 20 also, but the table shows that with the exception 
of hydrogen where the pressure is greater, the other gases 
lequire a rather less pressure than is due by the law of Marriotte. 
With the exception of carbonic acid, however, the differences are 
small, and may be neglected in practice. 

(31.) When there is a change both in temperature and 
pressure, the rule becomes 

„ P 458^4 + < 

«= Vx— X 



jp ^ 458-4 + T' 
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Tabie 28.— Of the Deksity and Correbfondino Pbessube of An 

aud Gases. Reonault. 



J)enBit7. 


Atmotpherio Air. 


Nitrogen. 


Carbonic Acid. 


HTdrogen. 


1 

5 

10 

15 

20 


1*000000 

4-979440 

9-916220 

14-824845 

19-719880 


1*000000 

4-986760 

9-943590 

14-875770 

19-788580 


1*00000 

4-82880 

9*22620 

13*18695 

16-70540 


1*000000 

5*011615 

10 056070 

15*139650 

20*268720 



in which V, P and T are the Yolnme, PreBsnre, and Temperatnre 
in one case, and v, p, and I are the Volnme, Pressure, and Tem- 
perature in another case. Thus 10 cubit feet of air at the 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, say 16 lbs. per square inch aboYe 
a Yacuum, and temperature 60°, would if heated to 200^ and under 
a pressure of 40 lbs. aboYO atmosphere, or 16 + 40 = 66 lbs. 

,^ 16 458-4 + 200 ^ „ ,. 
aboYO a Yacuum, become 10 X gg X ^53.4 . ^q = 3* « ^^^^^ 

feet. 

(32) " Expamion of Moist Air,** — ^When water or other liquid 
is present in air or gas, another element becomes necessary 
in the calculation of its bulk at different temperatures, namely, 
the elastic force of the Yapour at the giYon temperature : — ^the 
rule then becomes 

P+f 458*4 + 1 
• -^^P+HP^ 458*4 +T' 

in which V, P, T and F are the Volume, Pressure, Temperature, 
and elastic Force of Yapour of the giYon liquid in one case, and 
9, j>, t, and / the corresponding Volume, Pressure, Temperature, 
and'elastic Force of the Yapour of the giYcn liquid in another case. 
The principle of this rule will be best understood by reasoning 
out an example, taking the elastic force of water from Table 67. 
(33.) Imagine a Yessel containing 1000 cubic feet of air at 0°, 
saturated with Yapour, and haying a barometer enclosed indi- 
cating say 32*18 inches of mercury as the pressure of the 
mixture of air and Yapour. Now it is an axiom that the pressure 
of such a mixture is the sum of the separate pressures or elasti- 
cities of the air and the Yapours ; and as the elastic force of 
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faponr at 0° is *044, it follows that the pressure of the air 

alone is in our case 32*18 — *044 = 82*186 inches. If the 

mixture be heated to say 112°, it will behave exactly as dry 

air or gas if no water be present to supply vapour ; and the 

pressure remaining the same, the volume would become 1000 x 

468*4 + 112 

i^TTi Ko- = 1244 cubic feet. If now a little water be added 

468' 4 + 0° 

to saturate the heated air, the tension of vapour at 112° being 

2*781, the pressure would in a closed vessel be increased to 

32*136 + 2*781 = 34*867; and if the vessel be enlarged until 

that pressure be reduced to its normal state of 32 * 18 inches, its 

capacity would become 1244 X ^^^ ..^^ = 1848 cubic feet 
Putting this in the form of the formula already given, we have 



1000 X 



32*186 + 2*781 458*4 + 112 



= 1848 cubic feet, as 



32*186+ *044^ 458*4 + 
before. General Hoy made some experiments on the expansion 
of moist air at a pressure of 32 * 18 inches. His results are given 
in Table 29 ; col. 4 19 calculated by the formula. 

If the vapour present is other than that of water, of coursci 
the elastic force of that particular vapour must be taken, from 
Table 72. 

Table 29. — Of the Expansion of Moist Aib, at a Pressure of 32 * 18 in. 
of the Barometer, from the Experiment of Gbnebal Roy. 



Temperap 
ture. 



Elastic ForcfB 

of Vapour, 

Inches of 

Mercury. 





82 

52 

72 

92 

112 

132 

152 

172 

192 

212 



1 

2 

4 

7 

12 

19 

80 



>044 
•181 
•388 
•785 
•501 
733 
'752 
931 
•752 
837 
"000 



Volnme 
Experiment. 



GhknlatioB. 



1000 

1071 

1123 

1182 

1255 

1353 

1491 

1689 

1929-78 

2287-44 

2G72 00 



00 
29 
05 
50 
14 
75 
06 
00 



1000-0 
1074-5 
1125 1 
1183-7 
1255-0 
1348-3 
1476-4 
1657-0 
1918-3 
2291 -.0 
^824-0 



n 2 
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(34.) ^'Thermometers.*' — ^The ezpanBion of bodies by heat htm 
afforded the moat conTenient method of meaanring temperatnree. 
In the common thermometers meronry ia used for medium tem- 
peratorea, say from 0^ to 600° ; for lower temperatures alcohol 
is used, becanse it always remains flnid, even with the greatest 
cold which can be produced by artificial means ; for high tem- 
peratures metals are conmionly used. There is an imperfection 
in all these bodies as measurers of heat, for as we have seen (26) 
their expansions are not equable for equal increments of heat ; 
bul in the case of the mercurial thermometer it most fortunately 
happens that the yariations of expansion in glass and mercury 
almost exactly compensate each other, so that mercury in glass 
has an expansion nearly equable at medium temperatures* 
Table 80, calculated from the refined experiments of Begnault, 
giyes the error of the mercurial thermometer in common glass, 
such as is ordinarily used for thermometers, and it shows that^ 
for temperatures under 640°, the error is less than 1° Fahr. ; 
aboye that temperature this error becomes rapidly greater, and 
amounts to 7°'2 at 662°. The amount of error seems to vary 
gre&tly with the kind of glass employed ; with fine crystal glass 
the error at 662° was found by Begnault to be as much as 19°. 



Table 30. — Of the Ebbob of the Tohhon Mebcubial TnEBHOMETEa 
in Glass Tube, from the Experiments of Keonault. 





Error of 




Error of 




Error of 


Temperature 


Mercurial 


Temperature 


Mercurial 


Temperature 


Mercurial 


by an Air- 


Thermometer 


by an Air- 


Thoanometer 


by an Air- 


Thermometer 


Thermometer. 


in Degrees 


Thermometer. 


in Degrees ^ 


Thermometer. 


in Degrees 




Fahr. 




Fahr. 




Fahr. 


o 




o 




o 




212 


•000 


374 


-•630 


536 


+ •936 


230 


-•036 


392 


-•550 


554 


+ 1-440 


248 


-•090 


410 


-•450 


572 


+ 1944 


266 


-•162 


428 


-•360 


590 


+ 2-610 


284 


-•270 


446 


-•270 


608 


+ 3-240 


802 


-•860 


464 


-•180 


626 


+ 4-32C 


820 


-•468 


482 


+ •090 


644 


+ 5-400 


838 


-•ff76 


600 


+ •360 


662 


+ 7-20f 


356 


-•666 

1 


518 


+ •684 


1 





(86.) *' Air-;Thermometer8" — Air offers the great adyantage as 
a measurer of heat^ that its expansions are nearly equal for 
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eqnal increments of heat (27). This property renders it parti- 
cularly valuable for yery high temperatures where the expansions 
of solids become very irregular. Air-thermometer8» however, 
are not adapted for ordinary use, and for practical purposes less 
perfect but more convenient means have to be adopted for 
measuring high temperatures. 

(36.) " JTOtnerwow Thermometer" — A simple method of esti- 
mating high temperatures is heating a mass of wrought iron to 
the unknown temperature, immersing it in a known weight of 
water, and observing the increase of temperature produced. 

Thus, let 7 lbs. of wrought iron, which has been heated to the 
unknown temperature, be plunged into 10 lbs. of water at 60^, 
heating it thereby to 180°. Then (180 - 60) x 10 = 1200 
units of heat have been given out by the 7 lbs. of iron, or 
1200-7-7 = 171*43 units per pound, and the specific heat of 
wrought iron being by Table 1 equal to one-ninth that of water, 
it must have been cooled 171*43 x 9 = 1543°; the unknown 
temperature must therefore have been 1543 + 180 = 1723°. 

Putting this into the form of a rule : — 

Let t = the temperature of the water before immersion. 
T = „ „ after „ 

T' = the unknown temperature required. 
W = the weight of the water in lbs., (&c. 
uf = the weight of the wrought iron in lbs., &o. 

Then T' = Tt - ft x W x 9-f- w) + T. 

Thus in our case (l80 - 60) x 10 x 9 -i- 7^ -h 180 = 1723° 

the temperature required. There are several sources of inac- 
curacy in this method, namely, the variable specific heat of iron 
(2) and water (3), &c. ; notwithstanding which, it is perhaps the 
best practical method we have for high temperatures beyond the 
range of the mercurial thermometer, or say 600° Fahr. 

(37.) ^^ Colour Thermometer" — The colours which polished 
steel assumes when heated, have been used by workmen from 
time immemorial as a guide for temperature in tempering steel 
instruments. After heating to redness and quenching in water, 
the steel becomes exceedingly hard and brittle : it is then roughly 
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polished and again heated until it takes the colour known bj 
experience to be necessary to obtain the particular temper 
required, which raries with the nature of the work which the 
tool is to be used for. As the temperature rises the colour 
changes successively from white to yellow, brown, red, purple, 
blue, dark blue, green, and finally to dark grey. Table 81 gives 
the colours with the respective temperatures, &c. Temperatures 
ranging between 400^ and 600 might be conveniently estimated 
by this method ; a small piece of thin steel re-polished for each 
observation would indicate with sufficient precisian the tempera- 
ture of an oven, &c., &c. An ordinary oven requires about 460^ 
of heat, and should give to steel a straw yellow. 

Pouillet states that the temperature of fomaces, &c., may be 
estimated with considerable accuracy by the colour of the fire, 
and that with a little practice the error at very high tempera- 
tures will not exceed 90° or lOO''. Table 82 gives the result of 
bis observations with an air-thermometer. 

Table 81. — Of the Colours of Polished Steel at different 

Temperatures. 



Kind of Tools, Ac. 



Very faint yellow for lancets 

Pale straw yellow for razors, &o. 
Orange fur penknives and chisels 

Brown for scissors, &c 

Bed for carpenters' tools 

Purple for watch-springs 

Bright blue for lock-springs 

Full blue for fine saws and needles 

Dark blue for common saws 

Greenish 

Grey 



Temperature. 



420 

440 
470 
490 
510 
530 
550 
560 
600 
680 
760 



(38.) " Scales of the Thermometer."— The scale of the thermo- 
meter is arbitrary ; in this country tha scale of Fahrenheit is 
used, in which two standard points are fixed, the lower one is 
obtained by plunging the thermometer into melting ice (13), and 
is marked 32^: the upper one is the temperature of steam with a 
pressure of 29*905 inches of mercury at 82^ in the barometer 
(16), and is marked 212P. Thus the difference between the two 
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Table 82. — ^Tempebatures corresponding to various Degrees of 
Light in Heated Metal, Furnaces, &c M. Pouillet. 



Bed, just vifiiible 
„ duU .. .. 
„ cherry, dull 
„ „ fuU 
„ „ dear 
Orange, deep .. 
„ clear . . 
White heat 
„ bright .. 
„ dazzliug 




points is divided into 212 — 32 = 180°, which process con- 
tinued upwards and downwards gives tlie whole scale of the 
instrument The whole length of the stem up to 212*^ should be 
heated bj the steam, for obviously if the bulb only were so heated 
while the long column of mercury in the stem was at the low tem- 
perature of the ambient air, a considerable error would ensue. 

All thermometers intended for scientific purposes should be so 
graduated, and so used in practice, or otherwise the maker should 
indicate on each instrument the height to which it sbould be 
immersed in the liquid whose temperature was being taken. 
Care should also be taken to ascertain that the bore is equable 
throughout its length, by observing the length of a short column 
of mercury in different parts of the tube. 

On the Continent the Centigrade scale is commonly used; 
here the same standard points are used, but the lower one is 
marked 0° and the upper 100°, hence the distance between the 
two points is divided into 100°. The readings of the two 
scales are easily convertible by the rules 

F = (Cx 1-8)4-32 andC«=(F- 32)-M-8, 

in which F and C represent degrees in the respective scales 
Fahrenheit and Centigrade : thus, 76° Cent is = (75 x 1 * 8) 
4- 32 = 167° Fahr. ; and 256° Fahr. is = (256 - 32) -H 1*8 = 
124*4 Cent., &c. Plate 12 gives a direct comparison of these 
scales for a great range of temperatnre. 



40 POSITION, BTO., OF THSBM0MITEB8. 

(39.) " The Potition of Thermometers,^* — A tbermometor freely 
exposed in the open air is subjected to four distinct and some- 
times contrary influences. There is solar radiation ; radiation 
from the cold sky ; radiation from the earth ; and contact of the 
ambient air with the bulb. In such a case the thermometer 
would not show the temperature of either the sun, sky, earth, or 
air, but a combined result of the whole in unknown proportions. 
For the purposes of science we require to measure at least three 
of these influences separately, namely, the temperature of the 
air, of solar radiation, and sky radiation, and we may indicate 
briefly the arrangements necessary for the purpose. 

(40,) " Temperature of the Air." — The thermometer should 
be completely screened from radiation of heat or cold in all 
directions, but a screen of single thickness will not perfectly 
answer that purpose, because it will absorb the radiant heat and 
then radiate that heat to the bulb. The screen should be double 
or treble, with a space of 1 inch at least between each, com- 
pletely open at the ends to permit a current of air : the effect of 
the outer case being heated would then be to heat the air in the 
included space, which being heated would become lighter, and 
ascending would carry off the heat and so keep the inner case cool. 

" Solar Badiation" — A thermometer with a blackened bulb 
freely exposed to sun and air will show an excess of tempera- 
ture over the air to an extent which varies with the seasons, 
being on an average 4° in January and 40^ in June, but some- 
times as much as 12° and 65® respectively. The mid-day 
temperature in the sun will on an average range from 47° in 
January to 111° in June, but occasionally rising to 65° and 
155° respectively. See Table 96. 

But in such a case, part of the heat received from the sun is 
lost by contact of cool air, the amount of cooling varying with 
the temperature of the air. This loss may be prevented by 
enclosing the thermometer in an exhatisted glass vessel, when on 
an average 20° to 30° and sometimes 40° higher temperature 
may be attained, and the irregularities due to the varying 
temperature of the air are eliminated. 

(41.) " Sky Badiation" — The temperature of celestial space 
is as low as — 224P Fahr. according to Fouillet, and if there 
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were no atmospliere a thermometer ecreened from radiation 
from the earth wonld indicate that temperature constantly. As 
it is, the depression does not often exceed 10^ to 15° below 
the temperature of the air ; but this is snfEicient to reduce the 
temperature occasionally to 32°, or the freezing point in every 
month of the year except July and August. The daily range 
of the same thermometer (40) thus exposed alternately to solar 
and sky radiation will vary from 81° in winter to 103° in June. 

(42.) " Temperature of the Air of the Olobe." — The temperature 
of the air yaries not only with the geographical position, but 
also with the height above the sea level, and with local circum- 
stances, so that observation alone can determine the mean tem* 
perature of any place. Table 33 gives the mean temperature 
of every week in the year at Greenwich, deduced from 
Mr. Glaisher's observations, and Table 34 gives a summary 
of the temperatures of forty-four principal places in all parts 
of the globe calculated from the table of M. Mahlman. ' 

The influence of elevation above the sea is very considerable, 
but seems to vary with the climate, the season of the year, and 
the contour of the ground. Where the slope is gradual, the 
cold produced is 1° Fahr. for about 430 feet ; on steep mountain 
slopes about 355 feet, and in balloon ascents about 330 feet. 



Table 33. — Of the Mean Tbmpbratubb of every Week and Monts 
in the Yeab at Gbeenwich : from Fifty Years* Observations. 



Mentha. 


Mean of 


I8t 


2nd 


8rd 


4th 


Month. 


Week. 


Week. 


Week. 


Week. 


January 




36-5 


o 
86-2 


o 

(35-6) 


o 

86-2 


o 

37*9 


February .. 


88-4 


38-0 


38-1 


88-8 


39-8 


March 


410 


400 


40-6 


41-8 


42-2 


April 


46-0 


44-7 


45-2 


46-3 


47-8 


May 


52-6 


611 


61-5 


53-1 


64-6 


June 


58*8 


56-9 


68-0 


69-5 


60-6 


July 


61-7 


61-5 


61-6 


61-7 


619 


August 


61-4 


(62-2) 


61-7 


61-4 


60-1 


September .. 


56-7 


58-3 


67-4 


56-1 


54-9 


October 


50-0 


52-9 


51-2 


49-3 


47-7 


November .. 


43-3 


45*8 


44*0 


42-3 


41 '2 


December .. .. 


39-3 


40-5 


40*1 


89 -e 


37-0 
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Tabue 84. — Of the Mkan Tempebatubi of the Air, in yarioius parts 
of the Globe, at different Seasons of the Year. 



Irkutsk, Biberia 
Nain, Labrador «. 
8t. Bernard, Alps 
6t. Gothard, Alps 

Petersburgh 

Moscow 

Ohristiania 

Stockholm 

Montreal 

Warsaw 

Berne 

Stromness (Orkney) .. 

Copenhagen 

Dresden 

Kdinburgh 

Berlin 

Nioolaief 

Greenwich (Glaisher) . . 

Vienna 

Paris 

Penzance 

Hobart Town 

Turin 

Trieste 

Constantinople .. 

Montpellier 

Madrid 

Borne 

Nice 

Quito 

Naples 

Lisbon 

Buenos Ayres 

Palermo 

Algiers 

Paramatta (Australia) 
Madeira (Funohal) 
Cape of Grood Hope . . 

Canton 

Cairo 

Coylon (Candy) .. 

Bio Janeiro 

Calcutta 

J&maica 



Height 
above the 
Sea in feet. 



Moan Temperatare. 



Year. 



8180 
6873 

480 

m m 

134 

397 
1918 



397 
288 
128 



512 

210 



915 

288 



2175 
174 

9560 
180 
236 

180 



1683 



14 
25 
30 
30 
38 
38 
41 
42 
43 
45 
46 
46 
46 
47 
47 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
52 
53 
55 
56 
57 
57 
59 
60 
60 
61 
61 
62 
63 
64 
64 
65 
66 
69 
72 
72 
73 
78 
79 



5 
5 

2 
6 
3 
5 

7 
1 
7 
5 

4 
8 
3 
5 
5 
7 
2 
2 
4 

3 
1 
8 
7 
4 
6 
7 
1 
1 
5 
5 
5 


6 
7 
4 
8 
3 
9 
6 
4 




Spring. Sammer. 



AatQinn.1 Winter. 



o 
17 
21 
28 
27 
35 
43 
39 
38 
44 
44 
45 
43 
43 
47 
45 
46 
49 
46 
50 
50 
49 
52 
53 
53 
51 
56 
57 
57 
55 
60 
59 
59 
59 
59 
63 
66 
63 
65 
69 
71 
74 
72 
82 
78 



1 

6 
4 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
8 
7 
7 
1 
7 
4 
3 
9 

^ 
5 
8 
9 
1 
8 
8 
8 
6 
4 
9 
3 
4 
9 
4 


6 
5 
5 
8 
6 
3 
5 
6 
3 



o 

63 
45 
43 
44 
60 
62 
59 
61 
69 
63 
60 
54 
63 
62 
57 
63 
71 
60 
68 
64 
61 
63 
71 
71 
73 
75 
74 
73 
72 
60 
74 
71 
73 
74 
74 
73 
70 
74 
82 
84 
73 
79 
83 
81 




7 

1 
3 
6 
5 

1 
5 
4 
5 

9 
9 
1 
2 
8 
5 
6 
7 
1 
6 
5 
4 
9 
1 
2 
5 
1 
8 
1 

3 
5 
9 

1 

6 


3 
3 



20*1 


o 
-38 


860 


- 1- 


31-3 


18- 


320 


18- 


40-5 


16- 


34-9 


13- 


42-4 


25- 


43-7 


25- 


471 


17- 


46-4 


27- 


47-3 


30- 


48-2 


39- 


48-7 


31- 


47- 1 


31- 


48-0 


38- 


47-8 


30- 


500 


25- 


50-2 


38- 


50-9 


33- 


52*2 


37- 


53-8 


43- 


51-6 


42- 


53-8 


33- 


56-7 


39- 


60-4 


40- 


61-0 


44- 


56-7 


42- 


61-7 


46- 


63-0 


48- 


63-5 


59- 


62*2 


49- 


62-6 


52- 


64-6 


52- 


66-2 


52- 


70-5 


54- 


64-8 


54- 


67-6 


61- 


66-9 


58- 


72-9 


54- 


74-3 


58- 


72-3 


72- 


74-5 


68- 


80-0 


67- 


800 


76- 



3 


8 
"7 
5 
2 
5 
5 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
9 
9 
4 
9 
9 
1 
4 
•4 
6 
a 
1 
6 
•7 
•7 
6 
3 
5 
5 

5 
3 
•6 
-8 
5 
1 
5 
■8 
3 



KoTB.— The Seiieon^t in this Table are (for the Northern Hemisphere) : ^prlnt(-*-March, 
April and May ; Summer— Jane, Jolv, ai<d August ; Autumn— September, Oc^ber, and 
]^ovemlMT : aud Winter— December, January, and February. 
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(43.) " Internal Heat of the Olobe'* — The temperature of the 
wrface of the gronnd follows pretty closely that of the air, 
which of course varies with the season, but as we descend those 
variations diminish until at a certain depth we come to a stratum 
whose temperature is invariable throughout the year, and is 
ecxual to the mean temperature of the air at that place. The 
depth of this stratum varies with the conducting power of the 
soil, and with the variableness of the surface climate : in tropical 
America it occurs at about 2 feet ; in this country from 20 to 
85 feet. 

Between the surface and this stratum of invariable tempera- 
ture we have a series of conditions approaching to the varia- 
bility of the surface or the fixedness of the lower stratum, 
according to the depth. Thus Mr. Glaisher found at depths 
of 0, 8*2, 6*4, 12*8 and 25*6 feet, the difference between the 
mean of the hottest and coldest months to be 80^*5, 28^, 16° *1, 
9° * 81 and 8° * 2 respectively. . At 12 * 8 feet the mean temperature 
of January was 18° higher, and of July 15° lower than at the 
surface. It is surprising that this means of obtaining a mode- 
rate temperature in summer is not more extensively used : — a 
cage lowered by a windlass into a dry well to a depth of about 
30 feet would give a constant temperature of about 50°, or about 
20° below the mid-day summer heat in this country. 

(44.) Below the stratum of invariable temperature, the heat 
increases at a rate which varies with the character of the soil : 
three artesian' bores with depths from 1792 to 2400 feet gave 
67 * 3 feet per degree, six Cornish copper and tin mines from 
1880 to 2112 feet in granite gave 57*4 feet, and five others 
from 768 to 1530 feet in "Killas" gave 38*6 feet only, per 
degree. 

Taking 58 feet per degree, and assuming 60° for the surface 
temperature, water would boil at (212 - 50) X 68 -r 6280 = 
1*78 miles, and cast iron would melt at (2010 — 50) x 68-7- 
6280 = 21*5 miles. The high temperature which thus arises 
is the great obstacle to deep mining: a coal-pit in Durham 
1800 feet deep has a temperature of 80°, and a copper mine in 
Cornwall 2112 feet, has a temperature of 90°. At greater 
depths the heat would become iniolerable to the men. 

(46.) '' Sources of Heat and Cold" — The principal sources of 
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heat are : solar radiation (40) ; the internal heat of the globe 
(44) ; friction (46) ; compression (47) ; change of state from 
liqnid to solid (13), and from yapour to liquid (17) ; chemical 
combinations (53), and combustion (57). 

The principal sources of cold are : sky radiation (41) ; eyapo- 
ration (193) ; dilatation of compressed air (51) ; and tiie use of 
ice and frigorific mixtures (53). 

(46.) " Heat developed by Friction" — The fact, that friction 
produces heat has been known from the earliest times, but the 
power required to generate a given amount of heat was not 
accurately ascertained until recently. By an agitator working 
in water and actuated by a falling weight, Mr. Joule found that 
to produce a " unit " of heat, required 772 foot-pounds, or 
772 pounds falling 1 foot: this is termed the ''mechanical 
equivalent" of heat. Conversely, one unit of heat should be 
capable of doing 772 foot-pounds of work in a steam-engine, 
&c., and as by (60) a pound of coal contains 13,000 units, it 
should yield 13000 x 772 = 10,036,000 foot-pounds. But the 
highest duty of the best Cornish pumping-engine does not 
exceed 107i- millions of fbot-pounds per bushel (94 lbs.) of 
coal, or 1,143,620 foot-pounds per pound of coal, or about one- 
ninth of the theoretical amount. 

(47.) " J3ea< developed hy Gompreagion." — The law of Marriotte 
(29) is true only so long as the temperature remains constant 
as stated ; but every change of pressure and its accompanying 
change of volimie is simultaneously accompanied by a change 
of temperature, compression causing increase, and dilatation 
decrease. 

With atmospheric air, the ratio of the specific heat (6) under 
constant pressure being to that with constant volume by Table 5 
as 1*41 to 1, and absolute zero being ~ 458*4 by (27), the 
lelations of pressure and temperature are given by the following 
rules: — 

«= f^^TTix (458-4 + T^- 458*4; 

/ \ '8908 \ 

ort= (?J X (458-4 + Tj- 468*4; 
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Table 35. — Of the Heat produced by Comfbession of Ant, and Cotx 
by Dilatation, the Volume at Atmospheric Pressure bedng 1*0 at 
the Temperature of 60° Fahrenheit. 



Profisoie. 


'olame. 


Temperature 

of the Air 

throughout 

the Process. 




Above a VacmuiL 


Above the T 
Atmnsphcre 

in Pounds 
per Sq. Inch. 


Total 

Increase or 


Atmo- 
spheres. 


Indies of 
Mercury. 


Ponndd per 
Sq. Inch. 


A/VvlCll0C UI 

Temperature. 


•1667 


5 


2-45 


8' 


56 


-152-6 


-21*0-6 


•3333 


10 


4-9 


2 


18 


- 83-8 


-141-8 


•5 


15 


7-35 


1- 


634 


- 36-7 


- 94-7 


•6667 


?0 


9-8 


1 


333 


+ 2-4 


- 57-6 


•8333 


25 


12-25 


1- 


137 


330 


- 270 


10 


30 


14-7 


0-00 1* 


0000 


60 


00-0 


11 


33 


16 17 


1-47 


9346 


74-6 


+ 14-6 


1^25 


37-5 


18-37 


3-67 


8536 


94-8 


34-8 


1-5 


45^0 


22^05 


7-35 


7501 


124-9 


64-9 


1-75 


52-5 


25-81 


1111 


6724 


151-6 


91-6 


20 


60 


29-4 


14-7 


6117 


175-8 


115-8 


2-5 


75 


36-7 


220 


•5221 


218-3 


158-3 


80 


90 


44- 1 


29-4 


'4588 


255-1 


195-1 


8-5 


105 


51-4 


36-7 


'4113 


287-8 


227-8 


4^0 


120 


68-8 


441 


•3741 


317-4 


257-4 


6-0 


150 


73-5 


58-8 


•3194 


369-4 


309*4 


6-0 


180 


88-2 


73-5 


•2806 


414-5 


354-5 


7-0 


210 


102-9 


88-2 


•2516 


454-5 


394-5 


80 


240 


117-6 


102-9 


•2288 


490-6 


430-6 


9-0 


270 


132-3 


117-6 


•2105 


623-7 


463-4 


10-0 


300 


147-0 


132 3 


•1953 


564 


494 


160 


450 


220-5 


205-8 


•1465 


681 


621 


20-0 


600 


294-0 


279-3 


•1195 


781 


721 


250 


750 


367-5 


352-8 


•1020 


864 


804 



Appboximate Table. 



1-0 


30-0 


14-7 


0-00 


10 


60 


00- 


1-15 


34-5 


16-91 


2-21 


-9 


84 


24 


1-37 


41-1 


20-14 


5-44 


•8 


109 


49 


1-65 


49-5 


24-25 


9-55 


•7 


141 


81 


2-06 


61-8 


30-28 


15-58 


•6 


179 


119 


2-66 


79-8 


89-10 


24-40 


•5 


229 


169 


8-63 


108-9 


53-36 


38-66 


•4 


294 


234 


6*48 


164-4 


80*56 


65-86 


•3 


392 


332 


9-65 


289-5 


141-85 


127 15 


-2 


540 


480 


25-72 


771-6 


878-08 


863*88 


• -1 


869 


809 


(1) 


(«) 


(3) 


W 


(») 


(fi) 


a) 
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in which F and T are fhe toted praMnie (abore Taoanm) and 
temperature in degrees Fahr. in one case, and p and t the 
pretsnre and temperatnie in another case. The pressure may 
be taken in inches of mercury or pounds pes square inch, &o., 
but of course must be the same in both cases. 

Thus say we have a volume of air = l*0 at 60^, with the baro- 
metric pressure = 30 inches of mercury, and we increase the pres- 
sure to 7 atmospheres or 80 X 7 = 210 inches above a vacuum ; 
then P = 30, p = 210 and T = 60. To find the • 2908 power 

p 
of ^ we must make use of logarithms ; then 210 -f- 80 = 7« the 

logarithm of which is • 846098 and • 846098 x '2908 = -246764, 
the natural number of which is 1*761. Having thus obtained 
7 M08 _ 1 . 7g J ^Q YiskYB no difficulty in applying the rule, and 
we obtain 1-761 x (468-4 + 60) - 468-4 = 454^-6, the tem- 
perature sought, which shows that compression has produced an 
increase of temperature of 464*4 — 60 = 894^*6. The volume 
may now be found by the rule in (27) which becomes in our 
30 468-4 + 464-6 ^^-^ ^ . ^^ , ,^ 
^ ^ ^ 2l0 ^ 468-6 + 60 = '^^^^' "^^"^^^ *^** *^^ 
volume is reduced to one-fourth nearly. The cols. 5, 6, 7 and 
in Table 36 have been calculated in this way. The rules will 
not give the temperature and pressure due to compression into 
any given volume direct, because the unknown temperature and 
pressure are involved in the question, but by drawing a diagram 
we may obtain both with approximate correctness, and we have 
thus obtained the numbers in the second part of Table 86. 
Thus, by suddenly compressing air to one-tenth of its volume 
we should increase its pressure to 10 atmospheres by the law 
of Marriotte, but the compression causes an increase in the 
temperature of 809° which increases the pressure from 10 
atmospheres to 26*72 atmospheres as shown by ooL 1 in the 
table. 

(48.) The heat developed will vary slightly with the ratios 
of the specific heats of the particular gas operated on, but may 
be found with the same rule by substituting for the fraction 
l4r> the ratios given by col. 8 of Table 6, and where great accu- 
racy is desired substituting the true zero from col. 6 of Table 26^ 
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or ools. 2 and 4 of Table 27 for 458 * 4 given by the rule. Tbns, 
for carbonic acid gas with a density of 4*7318 the rule becomes 

I = (I)' "" X (434-3 4- T) - 434-3, &c. 

(40.) The temperatores given by Table 35 will seldom be fally 
realized in practice except under particular conditions, because 
the heat generated although high in temperature is small in 
quantity, owing to the low specific heat and weight of air. 
Thus a cubic foot of air at 62° weighs by Table 24 only 
* 0761 lb. ; compressed to one-tenth of its volume it would 
be heated 809°, and the specific heat being -238, we have 
•0761 X 809 X -238 = 14-66 units of heat developed: then 
if the air-pump, &c., weighed 100 lbs., and the specific heat of 
cast iron being -13 nearly, the 14*65 units would be absorbed 
by it, and its own temperature would be increased only 
14-65 -r-(-13 X 100) = 1°*13. But where the compression is 
continuously renewed as with an air-pump regularly working, 
the temperatures due thereto would be approximately attained. 

(50.) The heat thus evolved by the compression of air is 
found very troublesome in some cases ; such as air-pumps for 
diving bells, pneumatic piles of bridges, &c., being destructive 
to the lubiicating oil. The pumps may be kept cool by sur- 
rounding them with cold water continually changed by a 
current passing through the cistern, and we can easily calculate 
the quantity of water necessary. Say we have double-acting 
pumps with two barrels 12 inches diameter 18 inches stroke, 
thirty-five revolutions per minute, discharging 165 cubic feet 
of air (taken at the atmospheric pressure) against 100 feet head 
of water, or 88* 5 say 90 inches of mercury by Table 88. The 
total pressure is thus increased from 30 to 30 -|- 90 = 120 
inches of mercury, or from 1 atmosphere to 120 -f- 30 = 4 
atmospheres, and by col. 7 of Table 35 the heat developed is 
257°. The weight of the air is -0761 x 165 = 12-6 lbs., and 
its specific heat being that with constant pressure (5) or * 238, 
the heat developed will be 12*6 x 257 x *238 = 770 units, 
and admitting that the water used for cooling may be heated 
aO^ we require 770-7-30 = 25*7 lbs., or 2*57 gallons per 
minnte. 
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(51.) '^ Freezing by C(mpres$ed Air." — If oompressed air bO 
deprived by odd water or otherwise of the heat developed by 
compression, and then sofiEered to retnm to its normal volume 
by the relief of the pressure, a very low temperature is obtained, 
which may be used for freezing water and other purposes. 

The amount of heat to be taken from a pound of water at 60^ 

to reduce it to ice at 32^ b 170 units, namely. 

Units. 

One pound of water at 60'' to water at 32^ .. .. 28 
„ „ 82° „ ice „ 82° (ktent) U2 

170 



Assuming the pressure of the compressed air at 2 atmo* 
spheres total, we can calculate the quantity of air necessary 
to freeze a pound of water, and the mechanical power required 
to do the work. One pound of air at 1 atmosphere and at 60^ 
compressed to 2 atmospheres, is heated 116° by col. 7 of 
Table 85, and the specific heat of air where expansion is per- 
mitted being *238 we have *288 x 116 = 27*6 units per pound 
of air, and to freeze a pound of water from 60^ requires 
170-7-27-6 = 6-16 lbs. of air, or 6-16-f. -0761 = 81 cubic 
l(p6t of air at 1 atmosphere and at 60^ 

We now have to find the power required to compress this 
air. Imagine an air-pump 1 foot square and 1 foot stroke, 
thus holding 1 cubic foot, and let it discharge air compressed 
to 2 atmospheres, and heated 116° by the compression, into 
a reservoir where it is cooled down by cold water to 60° again* 
Let that compressed air be caused to pass through a refrigerator 
where it is allowed to return to its normal pressure and in so 
doing to absorb from the water to be frozen, the heat which it 
gave out when compressed, and let the pressure in the reservoir 
be maintained uniformly at 2 atmospheres. 

(52.) Now the pressure on the piston of the air-pump would 
be nothing at the commencement of the stroke, rising to 2 
atmospheres above a vacuum when the volume was reduced to 
' 6117 cubic foot by coL 6 of Table 35, or when the piston had 
travelled 1 - * 6117 si - 8888 foot. To find the power expended 
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in this part of the operation we must take the travel of the 
piston giyen by col. 5 and the mp^n pressure from col. 4 : thus, 
tho piston travels 1 — * 9346 = * 0654 foot with a mean pres- 
sure of (0 -J- 1'47) -r 2 = '735 lb. per square inch requiring 
• 0654 X • 735 = • 048 foot-pound ; the next travel is • 9346 
- -8536 = -081 foot, against (1-47 + 3*67) -4- 2 = 2-57 lbs. 
requiring '081 x 2*57 = '208 foot-pound. We thus obtain 

the following numbers : — 

Foot- 
pounds. 

(1-0000 - -9346) X ( 0-00+ l-47)-4-2 =-048 

( -9346 --8536) X ( 1-47+ 3-67) -r- 2 = -208 

( -8536 - -7501) X ( 3-67+ 7-35)-r 2 = 570 

( -7501 --6724) X ( 7-35 + ll-ll)-7-2 = -717 

( -6724 - -6117) X (11-11+ 14- 7) -7- 2 = -783 

Total = 2-326 



We thus find the power during the first part of the stroke 
to be 2*326 foot-pounds per square inch of piston, or 
2-326 X 144 = 335 foot-pounds on the whole area. The 
piston then completes the stroke or *6117 foot against a 
uniform pressure of 14*7 x 144 = 2116*8 lbs. per square 
foot, and requires 2116 - 8 x ' 6117 = 1295 foot-pounds more, 
making a total of 335 -f- 1295 = 1630 foot-pounds to compress 
and deliver a cubic foot of air taken at atmospheric pressure, 
&c., and the 81 cubic feet which we found necessary (51) to 
freeze a pound of water, required 1630 x 81 = 132030 foot-pounds. 

By Joule's experiments (46) the mechanical equivalent of a 
unit of heat is 772 foot-pounds ; hence the 170 units necessary 
to be taken from a pound of water in order to freeze it required 
170 X 772 = 131240 foot-pounds, which is very nearly the 
amount we have calculated. 

The indicated horse-power being equal to 33,000 foot-pounds 
per minute, we find that one horse-power would produce 
33000 X 60 -T- 132030 = 15 lbs. of ice per hour. But we 
have here allowed nothing for the friction of the air-pumps; 
porhaps 10 Iba. of ioo would be about the amount in practice, 
and allowing as in (74), 5.76 lbs. of coal per indicated horse* 

B 
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power, we have 10 4- 6*75 = 1*75 Iba. of ice per pound ol 
ooal. By placing another cylinder between the refrigerator 
and the open air, so as to utilize the pressure left in the air 
after cooling, the power might be considerably redaced, but the 
complication of machinery and consequent loss by friction 
would neutralize to a great extent the advantage thus gained. 

(53.) " Frigorific Mixtures" — The mixture of many salts 
with water, snow, and acids is productive of cold, and by this 
means a very low temperature may be obtained at all seasons 
and in all climates. Table 86 gives a few of the best mixtures 
for this purpose : most of them may be recovered after use by 
evaporation. The best practical mixture is that of common salt 
with snow or pounded ice, by which an intense cold, 32° below 
the freezing point of water may be easily obtained. 

" Heating Mixtures** — The development of heat is a frequent 
result of the mixture of liquids with one another or with solids : 
thus equal volumes of sulphuric acid and water, both at 57°, 
give 212° as the result of mixture. When quicklime is slaked 
with water, a very high temperature is generated, varying how- 
ever very much with the quantity of water used. Fresh burnt 
chalk-lime was found to absorb about 2^ times its own weight 
of water, and if much more than that is used, the heat developed 

Table 36. — Of Frigobific Mixtures for the Artificial Production 
of Cold, from the Experiments of Mr. Walker. 





Proportional Putfl, 1^ Weight, in the Mixture. 


Water.. .. ' 


16 

ft 
ft 


* * 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5 

• • 


9 








• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 

• • 

3 

+ 32 

-51 
83 


2 
-5 

• • 


• • 

1 

• • 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • * 

• • 

• • 

5 

• • 

• • 

-i2 

• • 


• • 

6 
6 

10 

24 

-i8 

• • 




Sal Ammoniao 

Nitre 


• • 


Common Salt . . 

Nitrate of Ammonia . . . . 


5 
6 


Sulphate of Soda 

fJarbonatft of Soda . . . . . . 


8 


• • 


Phopphat^^ of Soda . . r , . . 






Potash 










Mariate of Lime 

8now or ponnded Ice .• . • 
Dilated Nitric Acid 




• • 


• • 

• • 

4 

. . 
+ 50 
-14 

64 


4 

+60 
-21 

n 


*i 

+*32 


32 


8 

• • 

10 
-68 
-91 

23 


6 

4 

• • 

+32 

-40 

72 


•  

12 


Diluted Sulphuric Acid . . . . 
Temperature of Ingredients . . 
Temperature of the Mlxtnie . . 
Cold produced . . ^ 


+50 
+ 4 
46^ 


+ 60 

- 7 

67 


• 

• • 

-2B 

• • 



NoTS. — ^To obtain these re>mlts the temperature of the ingredients must be reduced pre- 
viously to the given temperature by some of the other mixtures. The four last compounds 
yield the temperature given, whatever may bo the previous temperatures of the ingredieats. 
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is very small: thus with water 6 to lime 1, the water was 
heated from 52° to 60°, or 8'° only, but with equal weights the 
temperature became 210°. With less water the high tempera- 
ture of 476° was obtained, varying however in different parts 
of the mass : two other experiments gave 412° and 884° 
respectively. 

(64.) '* Density and Weight of Bodies" — The specific gravity 
or weight of bodies is frequently required throughout this 
work, and it will be convenient to give it in a collected form. 
This is done for solids and liquids in Table 37, the basis of 



Table 37. — Of the Specific Gravity and Weight of Materials, 

Water at 62° beincr 1-000. 



Mercury 

Lead 

Copper, sheet 

Gun Metal, cast 

Copper, cast 

Brass, cast 

Wrought Iron 

Tin, cast 

Zinc, sheet 

Cast Iron, British, mean . . 

Zinc, cast 

Slate 

Glass 

Granite, Cornish 

Sandstone, Yorkshire 

Brick, London Stock 

Sand, River 

Coal, British, mean 

Water, distilled 

Ice, at 32-* 

Alcohol 

OU, Olive 

Oak, seasoned 

Elm, „ 

Mahogany, Honduras, seasoned 
Pine, Yellow, seasoned 
Ccko, Gas, in ineasui'e 
Cork 



Specific 
Gravity. 



13 


•596 


11 


•352 


8 


•785 


8 


•670 


8 


■607 


8 


•393 


7 


•788 


7 


•291 


7 


•190 


7 


•087 


6 


■861 


2 


•835 


2 


•760 


2 


•662 


2- 


506 


1' 


841 


1" 


546 


1 


313 


1" 


000 




93 




813 




9153 




777 




588 




560 




483 




•353 




•24 



Weight 

ot a 

Cubic Foot 

In Pounds. 



847 

707 

547 

540 

536 

523 

485 

454 

448 

441 

427 

176 

172 

165 

156 

114 

96 

81 

62 

57 

50 

57 

48 

36 

34 

30 

22 

14 



3 

5 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

6 

6 

7 



9 

2 

7 

35 

83 

321 

96 

67 

04 

42 

65 

9 

1 



96 



Weight 

of a 

Cubic Inch 

in Founds. 



•4903 

•4094 

•3168 

•3127 

•3104 

•3027 

•2809 

•2630 

•2593 

•2556 

•2474 

•1022 

•0995 

•0960 

•0904 

•0664 

• 0558 

•0474 

•03606 

•03354 

•02932 

•03301 

•02802 

•0212 

•0202 

•0J742 

•10273 

•00866 



No. of 

Cubic Feet 

in One 

Tou. 



2^644 
3^166 
4 091 
4 145 

4-176 



4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
12 



'2cS2 

•615 

•930 

•999 

■07 

"24 

68 



13 02 
13-50 



34 
52 
25 
37 



14 
19 
23 

27 
35-95 
38-65 
44-21 
39-27 
46-26 
611S 
64-18 
74-41 
101 -H 
149-7 



e2 
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which is the weight of distilled water at 62°, when by Act of 
Parliament a gallon containing 277*274 cubic inches weighs 
10 lbs.; hence a cubic foot at that same temperature weighs 
1728 X 10 -T- 277-274 = 62-321 lbs. The weight of water at 
other temperatures is given by Table 21, and Table 38 givof> 
the pressure of columns of water in pounds per square inch, 
and in inches of mercury. 

Table 38. — Of Equivalent Peessures in Pounds per Square Inch, 
Feet of Water, and Inches of Mercury, at a Temperature of 
62° Fahr. 



Pounds per 


Feet of 


Inches of 


1 

i Pounds per 


Feet of 


Inches of 


Square Inch. 


Water. 


Mercury. 


j Square Inch. 


Water. 


Mercury. 


!• 


2-311 


2-046 


2-5962 


6- 


5-31198 


2- 


4-622 


4 092 


3-0289 


7- 


6-19731 


.3- 


6-933 


6-138 


3-4616 


8^ 


7-08264 


4- 


9-244 


8-184 


3-8942 


9- 


7-96797 


5* 


11-555 


10-230 


•48875 


1- 12952 


1- 


6- 


13-866 


12-276 


-97750 


2-25904 


2- 


7- 


16-177 


14-322 


1-46625 


3^38856 


3- 


8- 


18-488 


16-368 


1-95500 


4-51808 


4' 


9- 


20-800 


18-414 


2-44375 


5^64760 


5- 


•4327 


1- 


-88533 


2-93250 


6 77712 


6- 


•8654 


2- 


1-77066 


3-42125 


7-90664 


7' 


1-2981 


3- 


2-65599 


3-91000 


9-03616 


8- 


1-7308 


4- 


3-54132 


4-39875 


10-16568 


9- 


2 1635 


5- 


4-42665 









Example. — Required the Pressure per Square Inch, and Equiyalent 
Column erf Mercury for a Head of 247 feet of Water. 



Feet of 
Water. 

200 
40 

7 



Pounds per 
Square Inch. 

86-54 

17-308 

3 029 



or 



247 = 106-877 



Inches of 
Mercury. 

177 •066 

35-413 

6^197 

218-676 



(55.) The density and weight of gases are complicated by 
temperature and pressure. Table 89 gives the density, &c., at 
62° under a pressure of 29 * 92 inches of mercury in the baro- 
pie^er. The results for vapours in cols. 2, 3, 4, 5 are somewhat 
fictitious, because the relations of vapours as to pressure and 
temperature are fixed and imalterable. With a pressure of 
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29 • 92 inches of mercury, as in Table 39, the vapour of water 
can have no other temperature than 212^ ; and ether 100^, as in 
Table 10. At 62^ water has an elastic force of * 556 inch of 
mercury only, instead of 29 * 92 inches ; but we can calculate 
the density by col. 1, which gives the ratios to air at all tempo- 
i*atures and pressures. 

Table 68 gives in col. 7 the true weight of a cubic foot of 
vapour at its own normal and proper pressure, given by col. 4, 
both being governed inflexibly by the temperatures in col. 1 in 
the same table (79). The numbers in Table 39 are given to 
facilitate calculation, the correctness of which will not be 
affected by the fact that the data are fictitious. Thus col. 4 
gives the weight of vapour of water at 62° and 29 ' 92 inches 
pressure, at * 04745 lb. per cubic foot ; at its true normal pres- 
sure of '556 inch, the weight would be '04746 x '656 -4-29*92 
= -000881 lb., as per col. 7 of Table 68. The volume and 
weight of dry air at different temperatures is given by Table 24. 



Table 39. — Of the Density of Gases and Vapours, Air at the 
same Temperature and Pressure being 1*0; also the Weio;ht of a 
Cubic Foot at 62°, under an Atmospheric Pressure of 29 • 92 inches 
of Mercury. 



Air (atmoepherio) .. 

Hydrogen Gas 

Oxygen Gas 

Nitrogen Gas .. 

Oarbonio Acid Gas . . 

Carbonic Oxide Goa 

Vapour of Water •.. 
Alcohol .. 
Sulphuric Ether 
Oil of Turpentine 
Mercury . . 






Density, 
Air at the 

same Temp. 

and Pressore 
being 1. 

(Regnunlt.) 



w 



1 
2 
4 
6 



•00000 

•06926 

•10563 

•97137 

•62901 

•9674 

-6235 

•589 

-586 

-760 

976 

(1) 



Specific Oravity or 

Dennity, Water at e!2P 

being I'O. 



•001221 or 
•0000846 „ 
•001350 „ 
•001185 ,, 
•001870 „ 
•00118 „ 
•0007613 „ 
•00194 „ 
•00316 „ 
•00581 ,, 
•00850 

(2) 



J* 



1 

VSTS 

■dhff 

(3> 



Weight 

of a 

Cubic 

Foot in 

Pounds. 



■07610 

•00527 

•08414 

•07383 

•11636 

-07364 

-04745 

12092 

■19680 

36224 

52987 

(4) 



Cubic 

Feet 

at 62° 

in 1 lb. 



J. 



13 14 

189-70 

11-88 

13-54 

8-59 

13-60 

21-07 

8-27 

5^08 

2-76 

1^88 

(5) 



Note. — ^The densities of the mpours in column (2), &c., are reduced 
from their real pressure and density by calculation. 
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(56.) " Atomic Weights of Bodies" —All bodies wliich com* 
bine chemically tend to do so in fixed definite proportions, 
which are termed " atomic weights," or " chemical equivalents," 
and are given for a few elementary bodies in Table 40. Thus 
1 atom of oxygen, or 100 lbs., combining with 2 atoms of nitro- 
gen, or 350 lbs., forms 100 -j- ^^0 = 450 lbs. of atmospheric 
air. Again, 6 atoms, or 500 lbs., of oxygen, combining with 
1 atom, or 175 lbs., of nitrogen, forms 500 + 175 = 675 lbs. of 
nitric acid. Other illustrations of the application of the table 
are given in (3) (57), &c. 

Table 40. — Of the Atomic Weights of Elbmentaby Bodies, 

Oxygen being = 100. 



Elemrat. 


Combining 
Weights. 


Element. 


j 

Combining 
Weights. 1 


Element. 


CiMnUning 

Weights. 


Aluminimn 
Antimony 
Bismnth .. 
Calcinm .. 
Carbon .. 
Chlorine .. 
Copper .. 


171-16 
1612-90 
1330-87 

256-02 
75-00 

442-65 

395-69 


Gold 

Hydrogen 
Iron .. 
Lead 

Mercury .. 
Nickel .. 
Nitrogen .. 


1 

1243-01 

12-50 

339-20 

1294-50 

1265-82 

369-67 

175-00 


Oxygen .. 
PhosphoruB 
Platina .. 
Silver 
Sulphnr .. 
Tin .. .. 
Zinc. 


100-00 
392-31 
1233-50 
1851-61 
201-16 
735-29 
403-23 



CHAPTER II. 



ON OOMBUBTION. 

(57.) " Theory of Combustion,'* — Combustion consists in the 
combination of bodies, and principally of carbon and hydrogen 
with oxygen, the carbon combining with oxygen deriyed from 
the air forming carbonic acid, and hydrogen similarly combining 
forming water. One " atom," or 75 lbs., of carbon (Table 40), 
combining with 2 atoms, or 200 lbs., of oxygen, forms 275 lbs. 
of carbonic acid. One atom, or 12*5 lbs., of hydrogen, com- 
bining with 1 atom, or 100 lbs., of oxygen, forms 112*5 lbs. 
of water. By the experiments of Dniong, the heat evolved by 
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these combinations is 12,906 nnits per pound of carbon, and 
62,535 units per pound of hydrogen. 

The combustibles used in the arts are principally composed 
of carbon and hydrogen, as shown by Table 41, and from their 
known composition we can easily calculate the heat developed 
by them. Thus, oil of turpentine, by the table, consists of • 884 
carbon and • 116 hydrogen, and 1 lb. of it will yield — 

Carbon .. -884 x 12906 = 11409 units of heat 
Hydrogen .. -116 x 62535 = 7254 



18663 



» 



w 



Table 41. — Of the Chemical Composition of Combustibles, 

according to Pkclet, &c. 



Elements. 


Carbon. 


Hydro- 
gen. 


Oxygen. 


Nitrogen 

and 
Sulphur. 


Water. 


Ashes. 


Total. 


Coal, mean 97 kinds 


•804 


•0519 


•0787 


•0246 


• • 


•0408 


1-000 


Coke 


•850 


• • 


• • 




• • 


•150 


»» 


Wood, perfectly dry 


•510 


•053 


•417 




• • 


•020 


»> 


„ ordinary state 


•408 


•042 


•334 


* • 


•200 


•016 


»> 


„ charcoal 


•930 


• • 


• • 




• • 


•070 


)) 


Peat, perfectly dry 


•580 


•060 


•310 




• • 


•050 


»» 


„ ordinary state 


•464 


•048 


•248 


• 


•200 


•040 


»> 


0.1 of Turpentine .. 


•884 


•116 


• • 




• • 




>» 


Alcohol 


•5198 


•1370 


•3432 




• • 




)} 


Olive OU 


•7721 


•1336 


•0943 




• • 




99 


Sperm Oil 


•789 


•1097 


•1013 




• • 




n 


Beeswax 


•816 


•139 


•045 




• • 




f 


Spermaceti 


•816 


•128 


•056 




• • 




99 


Tallow 


•790 


•117 


•093 




• • 




99 


ParaffineOil .. .. 


•8522 


•1478 


• • 




• • 




99 


Resin 


•7927 


•1015 


•1058 




• • 




99 


Sulphuric Ether .. 


•6531 


•1333 


•2136 





• • 




» 



(58.) The presence of oxygen in a combustible containing 
hydrogen has the effect of reducing its heating power, for when 
a combustible contains 8 lbs. of oxygen to 1 lb. of hydrogen, 
being the ratio in which they combine to form water, they do so 
combine, but give out no useful heat, whereas if hydrogen alone 
is present it yields the full amoimt of heat due to it. When 
TLygsn is present, but in loo small a proportion to combine 
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witli the tchole of the hydrogen, it combines with one-eighth 
of its weight, and leaves the rest as an excess of hydrogem^ 
which yields its due proportion of heat as before. 

(59.) AiiOOHOL will serve to illustrate the effect of oxygen in 
a combustible, it being composed, as per Table 41, of *5198 
carbon, * 137 hydrogen, and * 3432 oxygen. We have seen in 
(57) that oxygen requires one-eighth part of its weight of 
hydrogen to form water; the oxygen in alcohol will require 
' 3482 -7- 8 = * 0429 hydrogen ; whereas the combustible con- 
tains * 137 of hydrogen : there remains, therefore, * 137 — 
'0429 = *0941 hydrogen in eaecess to develop its heat, and we 
have — 

Carbon -6198 x 12906 = 6708 units 

Hydrogen in excess .. -0941 x 62535.= 5885 „ 

12593 



Similarly for Olive Oil, composed of -7721 carbon, •1336 
hydrogen, and • 0943 oxygen, we have — 

Carbon -7721 x 12906 = 9965 units 

/ '0943\ 

Hydrogen' T -1336 — ^- J = -1218 x 62535 = 7517 „ 



17482 „ 



Tallow, composed of '79 carbon, •117 hydrogen, and '093 
oxygen, will give — 

Carbon -79 x 12906 = 10195 units 

Hydrogen hill g- J = -1055 x 62535 = 6597 „ 



16792 „ 



Pai(affinb Oil, or Petroleum, composed of carbon *8522 
-nd hydrogen '1478, will give — 

Carbon .. .. -8522 x 12906 = 10998 units 
Hydrogen.. .. -1478x62535= 9242 „ 



20240 „ 
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^ Sulphnric Etheb, composed of carbon * 6531, hydrogen * 1383, 
and oxygen *2136, will give — 

Carbon -6531 x 12906 = 8429 units 

Hydrogen ^-1333 - -^^^ = '1066 x 62536 = 6666 „ 

15095 



Beeswax, composed of carbon '816, hydrogen '139, and 
oxygen * 045, will give — 

Carbon -816 x 12906 = 10531 units 

Hydrogen ^139 - 1^^ = -1334 x 62535 = 8342 „ 

18873 

(60.) From the Government experiments on Coal, by Playfair 
and De la B^che, we fmd, as a mean of 97 different kinds of 
English, Welsh, and Scotch coals, the composition to be as per 
Table 41, and from this we have — 

Carbon -804 x 12906 = 10376 units 

/ •0787\ 

Hydrogen T -0519- -^^J = '04206 x 62535 = 2630 „ 

13006 

. » 

Coke, containing * 85 carbon, without any hydrogen or oxygen, 
will yield -85 x 12906 = 10970 units of heat. 

(61.) Wood, perfectly dry, contains not only • 51 carbon, but 
also *47 hydrogen and oxygen, but as these are in the pro- 
portion proper for forming water, they combine without yielding 
any useful heat, and we have *51 x 12906 = 6582 units per 
pound of dry wood. 

Wood in its ordinary state of dryness contains 20 per cent. 
of water, its carbon is thereby reduced to • 51 x ' 8 = • 408, and 
its calorific power to *408 x 12906 = 5265 units per pound. 
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Charcoal from wood, containing '93 carbon, will give '93 x 
12906 = 12000 units per pound. 

(62.) Peat, artificially dried, contains '58 carbon, '06 hy- 
drogen, and • 31 oxygen. The oxygen in the fuel will combine 
with • 31 -7- 8 = -04 hydrogen, leaving • 06 - • 04 = -02 hy- 
drogen in excess^ to develop its share of heat ; and we have — 

Carbon '58 x 12906 = 7486 units 

Hydrogen in excess .. '02 x 62635 = 1261 „ 

8736 „ 



Peat in its natural state of dryness contains *464 carbon, 
'048 hydrogen, and '248 oxygen. The oxygen will combine 
with • 248 -^ 8 = • 031 hydrogen, leaving • 048 - • 031 = • 017 
hydrogen in excess, and we have — 

Carbon -464 x 12906 = 6988 units 

Hydrogen in excess .. -017 x 62636 = 1163 „ 

7161 „ 



Charcoal of peat contains *818 carbon, and yields *818 x 
12906 = 10567 units per pound. 

The heating power of combustibles, as found by the preceding 
calculations, is the maximum effect they are capable of pro- 
ducing. When we come to apply it to practice we shall see 
(103) that there are sources of unavoidable loss which reduce 
their useful effect considerably. 

(63.) " Effect of Water in a Comhusttble" — When a combustible 
contains water, with which it is more or less saturated, the effect 
is twofold ; say we take wood in its ordinary state, containing 
20 per cent, of water ; the really combustible matter is reduced 
to 80 per cent, of the amount contained in the same weight of 
wood perfectly dry, and of necessity the calorific power is 
reduced in the same proportion. The second effect is, that part 
of the heat in the residue is consumed uselessly iu evaporating 
the water. Wood perfectly dry gives by Table 42, 6480 units, 
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which for wood in the ordinary state containing 20 per cent, of 
water, is reduced to 6480 x * 8 = 6184 units, but the • 2 water, 
say at 62°, will require for its evaporation (1178 — 62) x 
* 2 = 223 units, so that the useful heat is reduced to 5184 — 223 
= 4961 units : this correction may be neglected in many cases, 
the amount being small in proportion to the heat given out by 
the fuel. 

The experiments of Buroford have shown that the heating 
power of wood varies only with the state of dryness ; that is to 
say, all the different kinds of wood in the same state of dryness 
yield sensibly the same amount of heat. 

(64.) " Experimental Power of Combustibles^* — The heating 
power of combustibles may also be determined by direct experi- 
ment with '^calorimeters" specially designed for the purpose, 
such as Eumford's and others. Bumford*s apparatus consisted 
of a shallow vessel of copper filled with water ; the fuel to be 
experimented on is burnt beneath it, and the products of com- 
bustion being collected by a hood or inverted funnel, are caused 
to pass by a worm circulating through the mass of the water, 
and the calorific power is estimated by the increase in tem- 
perature of the water and the vessel. To avoid loss of heat by 
the apparatus during the experiment, the mean temperature is 
arranged to be the same as the temperature of the air ; thus if 
the air was at 60^ and the range of temperature 20°, the water 
would be taken at 50^ to begin with, and would be 70° at the 
end of the experiment. With such an apparatus we should not 
obtain the total heating power in the fuel; some of the heat 
would be lost by direct radiation from the burning fuel, and 
some would pass off with the air issuing from the apparatus after 
passing through it, which would always have a temperature 
higher than the water it was intended to heat. 

(65.) Say we had an apparatus like Bumford's, made of sheet 
copper, weighing 10 lbs. and holding 60 lbs. of water at 50^, 
which became heated to 70° by J of a pound or 4 ounces of dry 
wood. The specific heat of copper (Table 1) being '096 by 
Begnault's experiments, the amount of heat absorbed by the 
vessel heated 20° will be 10 x 20 x -095 = 19 units, and 
the water absorbs 60 x 20 = 1200 units. The i lb. of fuel has 
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thtls giyen out 19 -|- 1200 = 1219 units, which is eqnal to 
1219 -T- * 25 = 4876 units per pound. Table 42 gives the 
calorific power of combustibles by Bumford and others. 



Table 42. — Of the Galobific Poweb of Combustibles, by 
PhilosophicaL Experiment and Theory. 



Hydrogen, boming to Water 









Carbon, burning to Carbonic Acid 
„ from wood, burning to Car-| 

bonio Acid / 

Carbon, burning to Carbonic Acid 

Carbonic Oxide 









n 



Carbonic Oxide, burning to Car-| 
bonic Acid . . / 

1 lb. Carbon in the form of Carbonic I 
Oxide, burning to Carbonic Acid f 

Wood, perfectly dried by artificial^ 
heat j 

Wood, in ordinary state of drynees 

Olive Oil 



w 

Colza Oil !! '.'. .! 

Alcohol 

Sulphuric Ether 

„ „ density -728 at 68° 
Tallow 



j» 



Oil of Turpentine .. .. 
Naphtha, density -827 .. 
Sulphur 



>» 



Phosphorus 
Beeswax, white 



99 



UnUvof 

Heat 

per lb. of 

Fuel, by 

Ezperl- 

meut. 



62535 
62032 
42120 
39807 
42552 
12906 

14544 

14040 
2495 
4453 

4478 

4325 

10411 

6480 

5040 
17752 
16279 
20153 
16753 
12339 
11151 
16974 
14454 
15550 
12935 
19505 
13208 
4682 
4032 
13500 
18900 
17422 



▲uihoTities. 



Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Laplace. 

Clement. 

Despretz. 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Despretz. 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Dulong. 

Bumford 

„ .... 

Dulong 

Bumford. 

Lavoisier. 

Bumford. 

Dulong 

Bumford. 

Dulong 

Bumford. 

„ .. •. 

Laplace. 

Dulong 

Bumford 

Dulong. 

Favre & Silbermann. 

Laplace. 

Emnford. 



Units of 

Heat 

per lb. 

of Fuel 

Theory. 



6582 

5265 

17482 



12593 
15095 
16792 
18663 



18873 
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(66.) ^^ Practical Esc^periments on Fud," — The most valuable 
experiments are those that have been made on the large scale on 
steam-engine boilers in practice; we then obtain the heating 
power of fuel in a form directly applicable to cases analogous to 
the experimental ones. 

*^ Power of Wood" — The best experiments on the heating 
power of wood, on the large scale, are given by Feclet. In 
one case with a hot-water boiler in a public bath, 15,800 lbs. of 
water were heated 163° by 440 lbs. of wood in the ordinary 
state of dryness, containing 20 per cent, of water ; this gives 
16800 X 153 -7- 440 = 5494 units per pound of wood. This is 
an exceptionally good result, arising no doubt from the fact that 
the apparatus was so well arranged that the smoke left it at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, or nearly so, the whole of the 
heat given out by the wood being thus utilized. 

(67.) In another experiment on a steam-boiler, 3*24 lbs. of 
water were evaporated per pound of wood : the air passed into 
the chimney at 480% and retained half of its oxygen, or 10 per 
cent, xmconsumed (76). The temperature of the feed-water is 
not given, but assuming that it was 100% the calorific power of 
the wood is 3 • 24 X (1178 - 100) = 3493 units per pound of fuel. 

This is a low result, but it is what might be expected imder 
the circumstances. The wood used contained 25 per cent, of 
water, therefore a pound of such wood contained only • 75 lb. of 
real combustible; the water would require '25 x (1178 — 62°) 
= 279 units to evaporate it, and there would be a further loss 
of heat by the air in the chimney which departs highly heated. 
We shall see in (77) that dry wood requires 161 cubic feet of air 
when the oxygen is only half consumed, as in our case ; there- 
fore wood containing 26 per cent, of water requires 161 x ' 75 
= 120 cubic feet ; or 120 x * 0761 = 9-1 lbs. of air, which, 
heated 420% or say from 60° to 480% the temperature of the air 
in the chimney will carry off 9*1 x 420 x '238 = 910 units. 
Adding these together, we obtain 3493 + 279 -f 910 = 4682 
units per pound of damp wood containing 25 per cent, of water, 
which is equal to 4682 -f- * 75 = 6242 units per pound of wood 
perfectly dry. Bumford's experiments in Table 42 give 6480 
units. 
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The circmnstances under which this experiment was made 
are analogoiis to most practical cases, and the heating power of 
wood in its ordinary state of dryness may be taken at about 
3500 units per pound of fiieL 

(68.) " Power of Coals" — Experiments were made upon the 
weekly consumption of coals by two Elephant or French boilers, 
composed of a body of large diameter, connected by necks with 
three smaller ones about 20 inches diameter : the furnaces were 
Juckes' self-acting. The experiments were made with two 
kinds of coal, one a kind of Welsh coal, and the other, small 
coal, or screenings from Yorkshire coals ; each kind was experi- 
mented on for six days, from Monday to Saturday, and the result 
includes, therefore, loss by radiation during the night, &c., &c., 
and in getting up steam each morning. The water evaporated 
was measured in a vessel from which the feed-pump was 
supplied. 

(69.) With the Welsh coals 193,876 lbs. of water were eva- 
porated by 28,160 lbs. of coals, or 193876 -r- 28160 = 6*88 lbs. 
of water per pound of coal. The water had a temperature 
of about 80°, and hence we have (1178 - 80) x 193876 -- 
28160 = 7660 units per pound of Welsh coals. 

(70.) With the Yorkshire small coals, 167,526 lbs. of water 
were evaporated by 29,802 lbs. of coal, or 167526 -^ 29802 = 
5 • 621 lbs. of water per pound of coal, or (1178 - 80) x 167526 
-7- 29802 = 6172 units of heat per pound of Yorkshire small 
coal. 

Both these results are low, as might be expected, but they 
apply without correction to analogous cases, which are very 
numerous. The engine worked about twelve hours per day. 

(71.) There is a source of error in such experiments, fre- 
quently overlooked, arising from priming, in which water passes 
over with the steam, and is not evaporated to steam at all. In 
the two following experiments this was avoided by taking off 
the man-hole cover and allowing the steam to escape into the 
atmosphere ; the water was measured in by hand with a two- 
gallon spirit measure. 

An experiment was made with Cater's patent tubular boiler, 
in which the fire is placed beneath the body, passes along the 
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bottom, retnming to the front by a set of 4-incb tubes, and 
again to the back by another set of 3-inch tubes, thus traversing 
the length of the boiler thrice ; the temperature of the air as 
it left the boiler was 320°. In six hours, 628 lbs. of Dufl&yn 
Welsh coals evaporated 5140 lbs. of water at 52° to steam at 
212°, and we have therefore (1178 - 52) x 5140 -r 628 = 9220 
units per pound of coal. 

(72.) This boiler was full 20 horse-power, but could not be 
worked up to more than lO-horse in the experiment, because it 
primed or boiled over at the man-hole, when the fire was kept 
up to its proper intensity. This is what might have been 
expected ; by Table 71, each pound of water evaporated, formed 
1640 cubic feet of steam, whereas with say 45 lbs. pressure, 
only 439 cubic feet would have been formed, and the tendency 
to boil over would be proportional to the volume of steam to be 
extricated from the water in a given time. To produce the same 
amount of priming with 45 lbs. steam, this boiler would require 
to be worked up to 10 X 1640 -=- 439 = 37 horse-power. The 
result was, that the fire-grate could not be kept covered with 
fuel, and the economic result was not as good as it might have 
been if the boiler could have been worked up to its full power. 

(73.) A similar experiment was made with a Cornish boiler, 
the fire being inside as usual. In six hours, 361 lbs. of Duffi<yn 
coals evaporated 2600 lbs. of water at 58^ to steam at il2^, and 
we have therefore (1178 - 58; x 2600 -f- 361 = 8066 units 
per pound of coal. 

(74.) The best and most extensive series of experiments on 
ooal, are those made by H.M. Commissioners with a Cornish 
boiler of about 7 horse-power, the general results of which 
together with a resume of the preceding experiments are given 
by Table 43. The mean heat utilized per pound of coal varied 
from 8742 units with Welsh coal, to 7322 units with Derby- 
ehire, the mean of which extremes is 8033 units, and this is 
very nearly the effect of Newcastle coal which is given by the 
table at 8085 units. 

The third column of Table 43 may be taken to represent 
pounds of fuel per nominal horse-power per hour (118) ; thus 
to raise a cubic foot of water from 60° and evaporate it (18) 
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roquires (1178 - 60) x 62-32 = 69674 units of heat, reqniring 
69674 -;- 8085 = 8*62 lbs. of average Newcastle coal per no- 
minal horse-power, or 8*62-7- 1*5 = 6*75 lbs. per indicated 
horse-power, &o. 

Table 43.— Of the Heatikg Power of Ombustibles, from Gases in 

Practice. 



Kind of FueL 



Welsh Goals, max. . . 
„ min. . . 

„ 37 mean 

Newcastle, max. 
min. 

18 mean . . 
Lancashire, max. . . 
min. 
28 meaB 

Scotch, max 

min. 












8 mean 



Derbyshire, max. 

min. 

7 mean 
Duf&jn Goals .. 

»» » •• • 
Welsh 






Yorkshire, small 
Wood (-2 Water) .. 
„ (-25 Water) .. 
Peat 



Units of 

Heater 

Pounds of 

Water 

keated 1^ 

per 1 lb. of 

FaeL 



10384 
6143 
8742 
9612 
6559 
8085 
9148 
6105 
7670 
8172 
6839 
7438 
S230 
6105 
7322 
9220 
8066 
7560 
6172 
5494 
3500 
2400 

(1) 



Poands of 

Water At 

2iao to 

Steam at 

any 

Pressure 

per lb. of 

Fuel. 



10-75 
6-36 
905 
9-95 
6-79 
8-37 
9-47 
6-32 



7 
8 
7 
7 
8 
6 
7 
9 
8 



•94 
"46 
08 
70 
52 
32 
58 
54 
35 



7*83 
6-39 
5-68 
3-62 
2-48 
(2) 



Poands of 
Faelto 

evaporate 
1 cubic foot 

of Water 

at 60° to 
Steam. 



Authority. 



6-71 

11-34 

7-97 

7*25 

10-62 

8-62 

7-62 

11-41 

9-08 

8-53 

10 19 

9-37 

8-47 

11-41 

9-52 

7-55 

8-64 

9-21 

11-29 

12-68 

19-90 

29-03 

(3) 



H.M. Gommiflsioners. 



» 

»» 

?> 
>» 
>» 

»» 

n 
1* 

»» 
n 



n 
»> 
»i 
»> 
n 
n 
n 
>» 
»» 
»i 
>» 
»» 
»» 



Easton & Amos. 



Peolet. 

Tredgold. 



„ (weekly). 

n ii 



(75.) " Air requirted to support Combtistion" — A knowledge of 
the quantity of air necessary for different combustibles is im- 
portant, in order to determine the area of flues, &c. As we 
have seen in (57) the air has to supply the oxygen necessary 
for transforming carbon into carbonic acid, and hydrogen into 
water. Carbonic acid being composed of 1 atom or 75 of 
carbon, and S atoniB or 200 of oxygen, a pound of carbonic 
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icid consists of 75 4- (75 + 200) = -2727 carl»oii and 
200-^(75 -f 200) = -7273 oxygen; a pound of carbon will 
therefore require -7273 -f- '2727 = 2-67 lbs. of oxygen. At- 
mospheric air is composed of 2 atoms, or by Table 40, 350 of 
nitrogen, and 1 atom (100) of oxygen : it follows that 1 lb. 
of air contains 100 4- (350 + 100) = • 222 lb. of oxygen, and 
to yield 2-67 lbs. we require 2 -67-1- -222 = 12-03 lbs. of air, 
or by Table 24, 12-03 -7- * 0761 =158 cubic feet of air at 62^, 
which is the minimum amount necessary for the combustion of 
a pound of carbon, the whole of the oxygen in the air being 
consumed (76). 

Similarly for hydrogen, we find that water, consisting of 
1 atom of oxygen (100) and 1 atom of hydrogen (12*5), 1 lb. 
of water consists of 12 '5-=- (100+ 12-5) = -111 hydrogen, 
and 100 -f- (100 + 12-5) = -889 oxygen.. One pound of 
hydrogen requires therefore -889-r- 'HI = 8 lbs. of oxygen,* 
which is the amount contained in 8 -f- *222 = 36 lbs. or 
36 -f- * 0761 = 473 cubic feet of common air at 62°, and this is 
the minimum amount necessary for the combustion of a pound 
of hydrogen. 

(76.) The quantities of air as fbund by the preceding calcu- 
lations are as stated the minima absolutely necessary to furnish 
the oxygen required to support combustion. Practice has led 
to the use of much larger quantities, the principal reason being 
perhaps to avoid the formation of carbonic oxide instead of car- 
bonic acid, which would be the case if the supply of oxygen 
were too small, the result being a great loss of useful effect, as 
shown by (109), &c. Analyses of the air that has passed 
through the fires of well-arranged steam-boilers show that the 
air still retains half the normal amount of oxygen, and that 
double the minimum quantity has been used ,* and we may 
admit as a practical rule that the quantity of air should be 
double the minimum theoretical quantity. 

(77.) From these data we can easily calculate the quantity 
of air required for any combustible whose composition is 
known: thus the average elements of coal are given by Table 41 
at -804 carbon and -0519 hydrogen, the last is in (60) re- 
duced to -04206 hydrogen in excess, and we shall require 

IP 
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^•804 X 168) + (-04206 x 473^ x 2 = 294 cubic feet of air 

at 62^ per pound of coal. Calcniatiiig in this way with the data 
in (60), &c., we obtain the following results : — 

CqUc feet of 
Air at 629. 

Coalfl (-804 X 168) + (-04216 x 473^ x 2 = 294 

Peat, dry (-58 x 158) + (-02 x 473^ x 2 = 202 

„ ordinary state (-464 x 158) + (017 X 473^ x 2 = 163 

Coke (-85 X 158) x 2 = 269 

Wood, dry .. .. (-51 x 158) x 2 = 161 

„ ordinary state ^408 x 158) x 2 = 129 

Charcoal ('93 x 158) x 2 = 294 

THE VOLUME OF GAS, ETC., PBODUOBD BT THE DIITFEBENT 

OOMBUSTIBLBS. 

(78.) The volume of the gases and vapours after combustion 
depends of course very much on the temperature at which they 
are taken, but it will be convenient first to consider them at 62^, 
or the temperature at which we supposed them to enter the fire ; 
the true volume at the actual temperature can then be easily 
calculated. 

Taking first, combustibles containing carbon only, which is 
the case with coke and charcoal, we find by (75) that 1 lb. of 
carbon combining with 2*67 lbs. of oxygen forms 3*67 lbs. of 
carbonic acid, the volume of which by Table 39 is 8*67 X 
8 ' 59 = 31 * 52 cubic feet. It is remarkable that this is almost 
precisely the volume of the oxygen alone, which is 2 * 67 x 
11*88 = 81*72 cubic feet, so that when oxygen and carbon 
combine, the volume of the carbonic acid gas formed is nearly 
the same as that of the oxygen consumed : when, therefore, a 
combustible contains carbon only, the volume of gas in the 
chimney is the same as that of the air entering the fire, x- 
panded of course to the volume due to the increased tempera- 
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ture, the oxygen consumed having been replaced by the same 
volume of carbonic acid gas. The nitrogen in the air is passivCi 
passing through the fire without chemical alteration. 

(79.) When a combustible contains hydrogen, it combines 
wiiii eight times its own weight of oxygen, derived either from 
the fuel itself or from the air which supports the combustion ; 
in either case water is formed which again forms vapour. If 
the combustible contains water already formed, and with which 
it is more or less saturated, vapour is formed from it, and iff 
added to the products of combustion. 

Table 39 gives the volume of 1 lb. of vapour of water at 62°, 
and a pressure of 29*92 inches of mercury, at 21*07 cubic 
feet ; this is fictitious, as stated in (55), for as shown by col. 4 
of Table 68, vapour at 62° can have none other elastic force 
than * 556 inch of mercury, and 1 lb. of vapour at that pres» 
sure will occupy by col. 11 of the same table, 1135 cubic feet, 
still the effect of 1 lb. of vapour in a large volume of air is to 
increase the volume of that air 21 cubic feet, whether it satu- 
rates it or not. Say, that we have a vessel containing llSSi 
cubic feet of dry air at 62^ and at 30 inches of mercury in the 
barometer ; a pound of water would become vapour, and just 
suffice to saturate it, becoming thus 1135 cubic feet of vapour 
at 62^. But the pressure would be the sum of the two pressures 
before mixture, it would therefore become 30 + • 556 = 30 • 556 
inches ; by enlarging the vessel we can reduce that pressure to 
30 inches again, and the volume required for that is = 1135 x 
30*556 -7- 30 = 1156 cubic feet. The volume of air has there- 
fore been increased 1156 —1135 = 21 cul^c feet, by the addi- 
tion of 1 lb. of water converted to vapour, agreeing thus with 
col. 5 of Table 39. If the volume of air had been greater, the 
pound of water would not have saturated it^ but the increase of 
volume would have been the same ; thus if the volume of dry 
air had been ten times greater, or 11,350 cubic feet, the pound 
of water would have filled it with vapour, but the tension of that 
vapour would have been one-tenth only of the maximum tension, 
or * 0556 inch of mercury ; the pressure of the mixture then- 
becomes 30 +  0556 = 30 * 0556 inches, and to reduce it to 
80 inches, the volume must be increased to 11350 x 80* 0556 -f* 

» 2 
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80 a 11371 cubic feet, being an increase of 11371 * 11350 a 
21 cubic feet by 1 lb. of vaponr as before. We can now easily 
calculate the volume of vapour at 62^ formed by the combustion 
of a pound of fuel whose composition is known. 

Thus 1 lb. of coal, by Table 41 contains -0619 lb. of hydro- 
gen, which combining with '0519 X 8 = '4152 lb. of oxygen 
forms '0519+ -4152 = '4671 lb. of water, which again by 
Table 39 forms -4671 x 21'07 = 9-84 cubic feet of vapour 
reduced to 62°. 

Wood perfectly dry contains r'063 + ('053 x8^ X 21-07 = 

10 • 05 cubic feet of vapour at 62^. 
Wood in the ordinary state of dryness gives out 

^•042 + (-042 X 8^ = -378 lb. of vapour, which added to the 

•2 water already formed in it, gives a total of ("378 + '2) x 
21-07 = 12-1 cubic feet of vapour at 62°. 

Peat perfectly dry gives f'06 + (-06 x 8^ x 21-07 = 11-38 

cubic feet of vapour at 62°. 

Peat in the ordinary state gives (^ • 048 +( • 048 x 8^ = • 432 lb. 

of water, which added to the • 2 water already formed in it 
gives a total of ('432+ -2) x 21-07 = 13'3 cubic feet of 
vapour at 62°. 

(80.) In most cases the temperature of the air, <S:c., in the 
chimneys of steam-boilers is about 550° (100),' at which the 
volume of air by Table 24 is double iJie volume at 62®. 
Admitting this temperature, and collecting from (77) and 
(79) the data there obtained, we get the volumes of air, 
gases, and vapour at 550° in the chimney as follows : — 

Coal (294 + 9*84) x 2 = 608 cubic feet at 550° 

per lb. of faeL 
Wood, perfectly dry (161 + 10*05) X 2 = 342 „ „ 

„ ordinary state (129 + 12-1 ) x 2 = 282 „ „ 

Peat, perfectly dry .. (202 + 11-38) x 2 = 427 „ „ 

„ ordinary state (163 + 13*3 ) x 2 = 352 „ „ 

Coke 269x2 = 538 „ „ 

Charooal #» 294 x 2 = 588 ^ «, 
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ON THE MODES IN WHICH OOMBUSTIBLES YIELD THEIB HEO 
UNDEB DIFFERENT OIBOUMSTANOES, ETO. 

(81.) To illustrate the way in which combustibles give out 
their heat, we will take the case shown by Fig. 1 of a ball 
heated to say 600°, and placed in a room or vessel whose 
walls are maintained at 100°, and let the space enclosed be 
a vacuuin. Then the ball will give out its heat to the walls 
entirely by radiation, and will continue to do so till it is re- 
duced to the same temperature as those w^Us. 

(82.) Now take another case, represented by Fig. 2, in which 
a ball heated to 600*^ is placed in a room, whose walls have the 
same temperature as itseK ; and let air at say 100° be admitted 
at A and allowed to escape at B, becoming heated in its passage 
by contact with the ball and the walls, and cooling them con- 
tinuously and simultaneously, until both are reduced to its own 
temperature. Here we have a case in which all the heat of the 
ball is given out hy contact of cold air, and none by radiation, 
because the walls have throughout the same temperature as the 
ball. 

(83.) To complete our illustrations, let Fig. 3 represent a 
case in which the h,eat of the ball is carried off by both causes. 
Say the ball is heated to 600°, while the walls are at 300° and 
the air at 100° ; here part of the heat will be given out by 
radiation to the walls, as in our first illustration, and part to 
the cold air passing through the room, as in our second 
illustration. 

Applying all this to combustibles, we find the case shown 
by Fig. 1 and (81) impossible, inasmuch as air is absolutely 
necessary to support combustion ; but the other two cases are 
practicable. 

(84.) " Temperature of the Air, dc, from Funmcea** — ^Let 
Fig. 4 be a furnace constructed of fire-brick, which for the 
purpose of illustration we may suppose to be a perfect non- 
conductor of heat, so tha^t its interior surface will have the 
same temperature as the fire, and we have a case analogous 
to Fig. 2 (82) ; no heat will be given out by radiation, but the 
wholo of the caloric yielded by the fuel will be carried o£F 
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by the air supporting the combustion. This air will be heated 
to a temperature varying with the volume admitted and the 
beating power of the fuel. 

(86.) Thus by (61) charcoal yields 12,000 units per pound, and 
by (77) requires 294 cubic feet or 294 x -0761 = 22-4 lbs. of 
air at 62°. A pound of charcoal will therefore heat a pound of 
water 12,000°, and the specific heat of air (5) being • 238, it would 
heat a pound of air 12000 -r- -238 = 50420°, and as we have 
22*4 lbs. of air to carry off that heat, the increase of its tem- 
perature will be 50420-4-22-4 = 2251°, and as it enters the 
fire at 62°, it will depart at 2251 + 62° = 2313°. 

(86.) This, however, is not strictly correct, as it rests on the 
assumption that the air passes through the fire unchanged in 
weight and specific heat, which is not a fact : thus 1 lb. of 
charcoal contains • 93 lb. of carbon, which combining with • 93 
X 2 • 67 = 2 • 483 lbs. of oxygen forms • 93 + 2 • 483 = 3 • 413 lbs. 
of carbonic acid gas, to heat which 1° requires 3*413 x 
•2164 = '738 unit of heat. The oxygen being derived from 
the air, which is composed of • 222 oxygen and * 778 nitrogen, 
the 2 -483 lbs. of oxygen is combined with 2*483 X * 778-7- 
•222 = 8*7 lbs. of nitrogen, to heat which 1° requires 8*7 X 
244 = 2*1228 units : hence to heat the products of the com- 
bustion of a pound of charcoal 1°, we require *738 + 2*1228 
= 2*8608 units, and as the combustion developes 12,000 units, 
the temperature will be raised 12000 -r 2*8608 = 4194° or to 
4194+62 = 4256° when the whole of the oxygen in the air is 
consumed (76), but when only half of it is consumed, which we 
have fixed as a practical condition, the increase of temperature 
becomes 4194 -r- 2 = 2097°, and the final temperature 2097 -4- 
62 = 2159°, instead of 2313° as in (85). The difference is not 
great, and may bo neglected for practical purposes. 

(87.) We assumed for the purpose of illustration, that the 
fire-brick of which the furnace was constructed, was a perfect 
non-conductor, which is not a fact ; a considerable portion of 
the heat will be transmitted to the outer surface and dissipated 
by radiation there. Allowing that 10 per cent, is dissipated by 
radiation, &c., in the case Fig. 4, the heat carried off by the air 
18 reduced to 12000 x * 9 « 10800 units and the exit temperature 
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to 10800 -T- (22 • 4 X • 238) + 62° = 2088°. The other kinds of 
fuel yielding their respective quantities of heat to tho air 
required for their combustion, will give different temperatures 
to that air, as per col. 11 of Table 44, allowing throughout 10 
per cent, for loss by radiation. Thus with coals, we require by 
(77) 294 cubic feet or 294 x '0761 = 22-4 lbs. of air, which 
having to can-y 13000 X '9 = 11700 units, will be heated 
11700 4- (22-4 X -238) = 2194°, and entering the fire at 62°, 
will depart at 62 + 2194 = 2266°. 

The temperature of the air will also vary with the volume 
allowed for combustion. Table 45 gives the variation of 
temperature for coals with different volumes of air. 

Table 45. — Of the Temper atubb of the Aib from a Fire-brick 
Furnace, shpwing the effect of using different volumes of Air. 



StatPoftbe 
Oxygen. 



Cubic 
Feet. 



Lbs. 



Increase of 
Temp. 



Temp, of 
Atmosphere. 



Temp, of Air 

as it leaves 

the Fire. 



Half burnt .. 
Quarter burnt 
Une-fifth burnt 



294 
588 
735 



22-4 
44-8 
6600 



o 
2194 
1097 

878 



+ 
+ 
+ 



o 
62 
62 
62 



o 
2256 
1159 

940 



(88.) " Means of obtaining very high Temperaturea,'- — We have 
seen in (87) and by Table 45, that the temperature is increased 
by reducing the volume of air ; if the whole of the oxygen in 
the air were consumed, we should require only 11*2 Ihs. of air 
per pound of coal, and the temperature at exj} would become 
11700 -T-(- 238 X 11 -2)+ 62° = 4451°. But to obtain this 
result, special precautions would be necessary to avoid the 
formation of carbonic oxide instead of carbonic acid : the fuel 
would require to be in considerable thickness, so that the air 
had a considerable distance to travel through the ffre, and the 
lir would required to be supplied by the blast of bellows, &c. 
With charcoal we found in (86) the exact temperature to bo 
4256^ when the whole of the oxygen in the air was consumed ; 
with pure oxygen a most inteuse heat would be obtained, namely, 
(12000 -T- -738)4-62 ^ 16322% but the costliness of oxygen 
win prevent its application to practice. 
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(89.) We will now investigate the phenomena of combustion 
in cases analogous to Fig. 3, where the fuel is more or less sur- 
, rounded by surfaces of low temperature which absorb the radiant 
heat. By studying our three illustrations, it will be evident 
that the amount radiated will vary with the temperature of the 
absorbing surface, for if, as in Fig. 2, the walls were of the same 
temperature as the fire, no radiant heat would be given out or 
received, and generally the lower the temperature of the 
absorbent, the more radiant heat would be received by it. 
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(90.) Peclet's apparatus for ascertaining the radiating power 
of combustibles is shown in Fig. 5 : it consisted of an annular 
vessel of tin plate, the interval between the two cylinders being 
filled with water, the temperature of which was given by two 
thermometers with long bulbs, whose stems pass through corks. 
The internal cylinder was open at both ends, its surface was 
coated with lamp-black, and in its centre was suspended a cage 
of wire containing the fuel. In using this apparatus a given 
weight of fuel in a state of ignition is introduced and consumed, 
the radiant heat and that alone is absorbed, and raises the tem- 
perature of the water and the vessel itself : knowing the weight 
of the water, and of the vessel, also the increase of temperature 
with a given weight of fuel, we can calculate the heat given out 
by radiation. But a correction is necestory here, for evidently 
with this form of apparatus we only obtain jpart of the heat 
radiated, because radiation takes place equally in all directions^ 
and part of it must escape by the open ends of the cylinder, and 
be lost. In Peclet's apparatus the internal cylinder was 8 inches 
diameter and 12 inches high, and the ratio of the total radiant 
heat to the portion absorbed was in that case as 1*2 to 1, as 
shown by the following investigation. 

(91.) The principles on which this correction is made are 
illustrated by Fig. 6, in which A is the radiant body, say at 600° 
placed in the centre of a hollow sphere, C D E F, at 100°. The 
body. A, will send out radiant heat equally in all directions, 
which will be absorbed by the sphere, but if two segments, D 
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and E F, be cut out and removed, the radiant heat that wonld 
have fallen on them passes out into the atmosphere and is lost ; 
bnt knowing the proportion which those two segments bear to 
the whole sphere, we can estimate the amount lost by their 
removal. The roles of mensnration show that the surface of 
any sphere or segment of a sphere, is given by multiplying the 
circumference of the sphere by the diameter, or by the height of 
the segment. The distances C E and C D are given, in our case 
12 in. and 8 in. respectively, and the angle C E F being a right 
angle, we get the diameter C F of the circumscribing sphere 

= V 12^ -j- 8^ = 14*4 inches or 45 • 2 inches circiunference, and 
46*2 X 14*4 = 650 total surface. The area of the > two seg- 
ments is45'2xl'2x2 = 108, leaving in the apparatus 
650 — 108 = 542 square inches to absorb the heat, the ratio 
of the surface of the whole sphere to which is 650 -r* 542 = 
1-2 to 1. 

(92.) With this apparatus the weight of water was 23.' 84 lbs., 
and the vessel itself which was made of tin plate weighed 4 * 9 lbs. 
The combustion of ' 1282 lb. of wood charcoal raised the tem- 
perature 25° -2, the water received 23-84 x 25-2 = 600 -7 units 
of heat, and the vessel whose specific heat (2) was *11 received 
i'Bx 25-2 X -11 = 13-6 units, altogether 600-7 + 13-6 = 
614' 3 units, which with a completely surrounding surface would 
have been 614-3 x 1*2 = 737 units, or 737 -r- '1232 = 5983 
units per pound of fuel, and the total heating power being as we 
have shown (61) 12,000 units, the radiant heat is 5983 -^ 12000 
B * 5 nearly, so that 50 per cent, is given out by radiation, and 
50 per cent, to the air passing through the fuel. 

(93.) The temperature of the ignited fuel would be about 
2200^, and the mean temperature of the absorbing surface being 
70° in the above experiment, the difference of temperature was 
2200 - 70 = 2130'', whereas if the absorbing surface had been 
at 300% as in high-pressure steam-boilers, the difference would 
have been 2200 - 300 = 1900° and the heat lost by radiation 
would have been (5983 x 1900) -J- 2130 = 5337 units, which 
h 5337 -r 12000 = -445, or say 45 per cent, of the heat ia 
the fuel, leaving 55 per cent, to pass off in the air. 
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(94. J In another ozporiment with oak wood, made with the 
same apparatus, *2145 lb. of wood raised 23*84 lbs. of water 
and 4*9 lbs. of tin plate 9°, which is equal to 

^23-84 + (4-9 X 'll)x 9 x 1-2 

zrrrj-^ = 1228 units per pound, 

'2145 

»ud the total heating power of ordinary wood being (61) as 
we have shown 5265 units, the radiant heat is 1228 -r- 5265 = 
• 238 — say 23 per cent. ; leaving 77 per cent, to pass off with 
the air. 

(95.) In another experiment with peat charcoal, by the com- 
bustion of '0858 lb. of fuel the temperature was raised 15^*3, 

^23-84 + (4-9 X 'll)x 16-3 x 1-2 
which is equal to ^ t^hptt = 5217 

units per pound, and as the total heating power is by (62) 10,557 
units, the radiant heat is 5217 — 10557 = * 5 nearly, or 50 per 
cent, of the total heat ; leaving 50 per cent, to heat the air. 
Feclet estimates the radiant power of peat itself to be 50 per 
cent, also, the same as peat charcoal. 

(96.) The radiant power of coal, coke, dc, could not be 
satisfactorily determined by this apparatus, from the difficulty 
of keeping a small quantity of fuel ignited ; but by comparison 
P6clet estimates them as rather more than wood charcoal, which 
we found to be 45 per cent. (98) ; we may therefore estimate 
the radiant power of coal and coke at 50 per cent. 

(97.) We have shown (85) that the air leaving a fire of charcoal, 
when aiXL loss by radiation was avoided, had the temperatm*e of 
2813° ; but when 10 per cent, was radiated (87) the temperature 
was reduced to 2088°, When the fire is surrounded by cool 
surfaces 50 per cent, is radiated, and the temperature of the air 
Is greatly reduced, the same weight having to receive only half 
the amount of heat. In the case of coalS| the air leaves the fire at 

13000 X • 5 1 52° = 1282" ; with wood in the ordinary state 

22-4 X -238^ ^ 

of dryness, ^!?^ ^ 'IL + ^SP = 1797°; and so on with the 
^ ' 9-817 X -238^ 
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rest, as in col. 10 of Table 44, which gives a general and collected 
statement of the facts, arrived at in the foregoing investigation* 

(98.) " Combustion mth Steam-hoilers.*' — We may now apply 
all this to the case of a steam-boiler, and will assume that with 
ordinary firing about 5 per cent, more of the combustible matter 
in the fuel falls unconsumed from the grate, than in the experi- 
ments from which the data are derived, the useful heat being 
reduced to 13000 x ' 95 = 12350 units ; we will also assume 
that each pound of coals requires 300 cubic feet, or 22 * 83 lbs. 
of air at 62°. 

Let Fig. 7 be a boiler or fire-box — not of a practical form, but 
such as to serve for the illustration of the case in which the fire 
being completely surrounded by an absorbing surface, will lose 
none of its radiant heat. In such a case 50 per cent, of the total 
heat in the fuel will be given out by radiation, and 50 per cent. 
to the air by which the combustion is supported ; the first, or 
6175 units, is absorbed by the side, &c., of the fire-box, and 
6175 units pass off with the air into the chimney and are lost. 
The temperature of the air as it departs may be found as before ; 
the heat carried off by it would heat 1 lb. of water 6175°, 
therefore a pound of air, 6175 -=- • 238 = 25950°, and as we have 
22*83 lbs. of air the increase of temperature will be 25950 
-f.22-83 = 1138°, and the final temperature 1138°+ 62° = 
1200°. 

(99.) This temperature will vary with the quantity of air 
admitted, as is shown by Table 46. 



Tarlb 46. — Of the Effect of Different Volumes of Air in Steam- 

BOiLEB Furnaces. 



\ 



state of tbe 
Oxygen. 



\*- 



IlAlf burnt .. 
Quarter burnt 
Oae^^fth burnt 



Cubio 

Feet. 



Lbs. 



300 
600 
750 



22-83 
45-66 
57-00 



Increase of 
Temp. 



Temp, of 
Atmosphere. 



Temp, of Air 

as it leaves 

the Fire. 



I 



o 
1138 

568 
455 



+ 
+ 

+ 



o 

62 
62 
62 



o 
1200 
630 
517 



(100) We have seen that a boiler, like Fig. 7, in which the 
air escapes immediately out of tho furnace, 50 per cent, of the 
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teat in the fuel is lost. Part of this may be recovered by 
causing the heated air to pass in contact with the surface of the 
boiler, through a long circuit on its way to the chimney. In 
Fig. 8 we have a fire-box as in Fig. 7, and, for the purpose of 
illustration, we will suppose the boiler to have no return flue, 
but to be of great length, with the chimney at the end. It is 
found by observation of well-arranged boilers, that the air 
passes into the chimney at about 550°, — a high temperature is 
j>ecessary to obtain the proper draught, as will appear hereafter 
(174) ; we have seen that as it leaves the fire-box it is at 1200°, 
while from end to end the absorbing surface in the case of a 
high-pressure boiler is at 300°. 

(101.) The amount of heat abstracted from the air at each 
point will be in proportion to the difference between the tem- 
perature of the air at that point and the temperature of the 
boiler ; at the fire-box end the difference is 1200° ^ 300 = 
900°, while at the chimney end it is only 550° - 300° = 250°. 
Say we assume that one-tenth of this difference of temperature 
is parted with from point to point throughout, then the first 
difference being 900°, one-tenth of that is 9T, and the nexi, 
point will have a temperature of 1200° - 9U° = 1110°. The 
difference is now, therefore, 1110° - 300° = 810°, and the 

810 
temperature of the second point will be 1110° — --tt = 1029°, 

and ihus we have calculated the successive temperatures in 
Fig. 8. 

(102.) The air departing into the chimney at the high tem- 
perature of 552°, carries off a considerable amount of heat, 
namely, the amount required to heat 22*83 lbs. of air 
490° (or 552° - 62°) ; and this is equal to 22 • 83 x 490 x 
' 238 = 2663 units, or about 20 per cent, of the total heat in 
the coals. 

(103.) There is also another source of loss of lieat, namely, by 
radiation and contact of cold air with the outside of the boiler 
and its brickwork, whereby the boiler-house is kept at a high 
temperature. The loss from this cause will vary very greatly 
with the greater or less exposure, &c. ; but for ordinary Cornish 
boilers, set in brickwork in the usual way in a closed boiler- 
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house, we may take this loss at 12 per cent. Collecting these 
results, we have the total heat in 1 lb. of coal (13,000 units) 
distributed as shown by Table 47. 

Table 47. — Of the Distbibution of the Heat in One Pound of 
Coals, by an ordinary Boiler, with internal Firo. 

In Ashes, left unbumt 13000 x 5%= 650 units 

Lost by Air in Chimney 13000x20^=2600 „ 

I^Oiit by Radiation, &c., in Boiler-house .. 13000 x 12% = 1560 „ 

Utilized in production of Steam .. .. 13000 x 63% = 8190 „ 



Total 13000 



»» 



(104.) "Efficiency of Long and Short Boilers" — ^We have 
stated (100) that a high temperature of the air in the chimney 
is necessary in order to obtain a good draught ; but if it were 
not so, an extreme length of boiler would be necessary to secure 
even a small portion of the heat wasted. Say we doubled the 
length of our boiler, Fig. 8, continuing the calculation of the 
successive temperatures, we obtain the series given by Fig. 9. 
The heat lost by the chimney in this case would be the amount 
necessary to heat 22 • 83 lbs. of air 807° (or 369° - 62°), or 
22-83 X 307 x '238 = 1668 units. With the ordinary length 
of boiler the loss from the same cause was 2663 units (102) ; 
so that by doubling the length we obtain 2663 - 1668 = 995 
units only, or 12 per cent, increase on the useful effect (8190 
units). 

(106.) But even this woidd not be realized. In Table 47 we 
have allowed 1560 units as the loss in the boiler-house, &c^ by 
a boiler of ordinary length: with double the length, the loss 
from the same cause would be greater, and would dissipate much 
of the extra heat obtained by the extra length. Indeed, it is 
obvious that beyond a certain point we should, by increasing 
the length, lose more from one cause than we should gain from 
the other. If we assume that in a boiler of ordinary length one- 
half of the loss by radiation, &c., is due to the exposed front and 
furnace, and the other half to the body of the boiler, we shall 
be conducted to the results shown by Table 48. 
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Taulb 48. — Of the Hbat Lost by Long and Shobt Boilebs, &c. 



Propor- 


Tempera- 


Heat lost 


tional 


ture of 


by Air 


l/engtb of Air in the 


in 


Boiler. 


Chimney. 


Chimney. 







units. 


i 


778 


3890 


1 


648 


3184 


1 


552 


2663 


1* 


432 


2010 


2 


369 


1668 



Heat loet by Radiation, &c. 



By 

Front, ftc. 



By 
Body. 



TotaL 



unita. units, units. 
780 + 390 = 1170 
780 + 685 = 1365 
780 + 780 = 1560 
780 + 1170 = 1950 
780 + 1560 = 2340 



Left 
in the 
ABhes. 



units. 

650 

650 

650 

650 

650 



Heat 



Ratio of 



Gain or 
utilized. Economy. .'peT^j, 



units. 
7290 
7802 
8127 
8390 
8342 



897 

960 

1000 

1032 

1026 



-10- 
- 4- 

+ 3 
+ 2 



3 


2 
6 



This would show that by reducing the boiler to half the usual 
length we should only lose 10 per cent. ; one, half as long again 
as usual, would give only 3 * 2 per cent, more useful heat ; and 
by increasing the length to double we should actually lose rather 
than gain. These results are not given as absolutely correct, 
but will at least serve to show approximately the relative effect 
of loug and short boilers. 

(106.) We have so far supposed that a certain fixed quantity of 
uel was used with a certain fixed volume of air, but with a 
powerful chimney and a regulated draught, the velocity of the 
current of air might be so adjusted that the volume was 
greater or less at pleasure. Say we admit a double volume, 
producing in our case a double velocity : if a double quantity of 
coals be burnt in the same time, we should have the common 
case of a fire forced beyond its proper intensity : if, on the 
other hand, the quantity of fuel was not increased, then twice 
the necessary quantity of air would be used. In both cases a 
less of useful effect would ensue, the amount of which we will 
proceed to investigate. 

(107.) " Effect of Forced Firing "^Taking the first case of a 
forced fire, and referring again to Fig. 8, we shall observe that 
with double velocity, the air which in a given time moved half 
the length of the boiler from A to B, will in onr new case have 
moved from A to C ; and as the amount of heat lost by it is a 
question of time, it follows that instead of being redued to 552°, 
liS at 0, it will be reduced to 778° only, as at B, and will pass off 
into the chimney at this last temperature, bearing off with it 
778''- 652°= 226° more heat than in the former case; so that 
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by forced firing we lose for each pound of coal 226 X 22-83 X 
*238 = 1228 units of heat; and as with ordinary firing we 
obtained 8190 units (Table 47), we now obtain only 8190 — 
1228 = 6962 units, which is 6962 4- 8190 - -85, or 85 per cent, 
showing a loss of 15 per cent, by forcing the fire to the extent of 
a double consumption of fuel. 

(108.) " Effect of too mftck Air," — When more air is used than 
is necessary to effect the proper combustion, a great loss occurs. 
We shall have as before 6175 units given out by radiation to the 
fire-box surrounding the fuel, and 6175 units to be carried off 
by the air ; but, instead of 22*83 lbs. of air per pound of coal, we 
shall now have 45*66 lbs. of air; its temperature will therefore 

be raised ., ,- jr-r. ^ 569°, and the atmospheric tem- 

46-66 X -238 ^ 

perature being 62^ it will leave the fire at 569° + 62° = 631°, 
instead of 1200°. Then, calculating as before with Fig. 8 and 
(101), we have 631° - 300^= 331° for the first difference, and 
S31 -7- 10 = 33° for the decrease between the first and second 
points ; the second point will therefore be 631° - 83° = 598°, 
&o., &c, ; and thus we obtain the series of numbers in Fig. 10. 
It will be observed that as the velocity is double, the distances 
between point and point will be doubled, and the air will pass 
into the chimney at 475°, or 476° - 62° = 413° above the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere ; and the amount of heat lost thereby 
will be 45-66 X 413 X -238 = 4488 units, and we have— 

In ashes left unbumt 650 units 

Lost by air in chimney •• 4488 ,, 

Ditto by radiation, &o., in boiler-house •• 1560 „ 

Utilized in production of steam •• •• 6302 



11 



13000 „ 



With the proper quantity of air, 8190 units were utilized per 
pound of coal (Table 47), whereas now we have only 6302 units, 
showing a loss of 23 per cent, of useful effect, by the admission 
of double the necessary quantity of air. 

This is a fruitful source of loss of fuel in very many cases ; 
ftn ignorant stoker delights in a roaring fire and sharp draught, 
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nnconsciotui of the loss of fuel incurred ; in all cases the dampei 
should be regulated so as to produce a moderate draught, and 
this is especially important where there is a tall or powerful 
chimney, 

(109.) ''Effect of too little il*r/'— Care must be taken on the 
other hand not to curtail the supply of air too much, as in that 
case also a great loss would arise from the formation of carbonic 
otmde instead of carbonic cuiid; carbonic oxide being formed oi 
one equivalent of carbon and one oxygen, whereas carbonic acid 
Ib formed of carbon 1 and oxygen 2. 

The experiments of Favre and Silbermann in Table 42 show 
that a pound of carbon burning to carbonic oxide yields only 
4453 units of heat, whereas it would yield 12,906 units in burn- 
ing to carbonic acid by the experiments of Dulong. The coal 
we have been considering (60), which is composed of ' 812 carbon 
and * 04206 hydrogen in excess^ will give — 

Incarbonburningto carbonic oxide* 804 x 4453 = 3580 units 
„ hydrogen in excess to water - 04206 x 62535 = 2630 „ 

6210 „ 



The same coal with a proper quantity of oxygen (60) gave 
18,000 units, we have therefore in our case only 6210 -f- 13000 
= *478, or say 48 per cent, of the available heat which the fuel 
could supply. 

(110.) We have here taken an extreme case, the quantity of air 
being only half the amount absolutely necessary for proper com- 
bustion, and by (76) one-fourth of the amount usually consumed 
fn well-regulated furnaces. Where the air is curtailed, but to a 
less degree, part of the carbon will be transformed into carbonic 
acid, and part into carbonic oxide, and the result will be inter- 
mediate between the extremes we have given. Say we have 
1^ oxygen to 1 carbon ; in that case they will still combine only 
in the proper proportions to form one or other of the two pro- 
ducts, that is to say, 1 to 1, or 1 to 2, but they may arrange 
themselves thus : we have 1^ oxygen which will divide itself 
into two unequal portions, 1 oxygen combining with ^ carbon, 
forming 1^ carbonic acid, and ^ o^gen combining with ^ oarboHi 
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foxming 1 oarbonio oxide, and in that case the ooals we hays 
considered would give — 

In carbon burning to carbonic acid '402 x 12906 = 5188 units 
„ „ „ oxide -402 x 4453 = 1790 „ 

„ hydrogen „ water '04206x62535 = 2630 „ 

9608 •, 



In this case we should have therefore 9608 4- 18000 = * 74, or 
74 per cent, of the heat due to the best condition with the proper 
quantity of air. 

(111.) This will explain the anomalous fad that where there 
is a bad draught, not only is there difficulty in keeping up the 
steam, &c., but that there is a great consumption of fuel for 
the work done ; it might be expected that with a slow dull fire 
few coals would be burnt, or if by dint of forcing, fuel was 
largely consumed, it must yield the heat due to it, but it will 
be evident that it is possible for there to be a dull fire, a large 
consumption of fuel, and little useful result at one and the same 
time, and all this arising from insufficient draught. 

It will also be seen that in every case the proper regulation 
of the damper is a matter of extreme importance, and that nice 
adjustment is necessary to produce the best effect, too much or 
too little air causing a great loss of fuel ; an intelligent stoker, 
without any knowledge of the theory, finds by experience the 
height of damper with which he can do the work with least fuel ; 
if the work varies he watches and adjusts the damper accord- 
ingly, and such a man should have more consideration and 
better wages than he usually receives. 

(112.) The general result of our investigation is that the 
amount of heat utilized in practice varies very much with the 
size of the boiler (105) and other circumstances, but in ordinary 
cases we may admit that with large boilers, 8000 units are 
utilized per pound of coal (74), but with very small boilers such as 
are commonly used for hot-house and similar purposes, not more 
than 4000 units can be reckoned on : for medium sizes we may 
allow 6000 units per pound of coal. 

As applied to heating air for ventilation, &c., as much as 
12,000 units per pound of ooal may be utilized (383), (388). 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ON 8TEAH-BOILEB8. 

Haying in the preceding chapter investigated the ^enomena of 
combustion, &c., we may apply the results to steam-boilers in 
practice, checking and, if needs be, modifying our deductions by 
the dictates of experience. We found in (105) that in all cases 
the most economical size of boiler was a medium one, and that a 
departure therefrom in either direction was followed by a loss 
of effect, an excessively long and a very short boiler giving less 
duty for the fuel used than a medium-sized one, properly pro- 
portioned to the work to be done. 

(113.) " Effective Heating Surface:* —Wten heated air is in 
contact with a surface much colder than itself, the amount of 
heat given out is not only a question of time, bat also oipositi&ny 
of the receiving surface. Let A, Fig. 16, be a square vessel full 
of cold water, and let heated air pass along the four flues B 
D E ; the four surfaces F G H J will absorb very different 
quantities of heat, although they are all of the same area, &e; 
The surface F will receive the most, for two reasons : the hottest 
of the heated air will occupy the upper portion of the flue, in 
immediate contact with the bottom of the boiler ; and the water 
when heated becomes lighter there, and immediately ascends, 
and is replaced by colder water; and so the heat received is 
rapidly distributed through the mass of the water. But the 
surface H is in the worst possible position, for if the water in 
contact with it is heated, it becomes lighter and remains per- 
sistently in contact with the surface, and the heat is carried 
downwards very slowly as shown by experiment in (244) ; 
moreover, such a surface would usually be covered with a layer 
of fine ashes, which being a bad conductor of heat, would still 
further retard its transmission ; we may therefore admit that 
the surface H is useless, receiving no heat whatever. The sur- 
fjEM^es G and J are in an intermediate position, and we may assume 
that they absorb a quantity of heat, a mean between F and H, ot 

G 2 
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(0 -|- 1) -r 2 SB ^ ; the whole boiler therefore receives only half 
the ftmonnt of heat that it would have received if its whole Biir- 
face had been as effective as F. We have thus to consider, not 
only the real surface of a boiler, but the effective surface, in 
estimating the result to be obtained, and we shall assume as a 
standard a flat and horizontal surface with the heated air beneath 
it, as so much effective surfeuse, and shall reduce all other surfaces 
to that standard. 

(114.) In Fig. 17 we have an octagonal boiler which we will 
suppose to be placed in a hot-air flue and exposed all over. On 
the same principles as before we find that if the surface F 
absorbs an amount of heat represented by 1, then B will receive 
and 0, D, E, the respective quantities ^, ^, and f as in the 
figure : the sum of whole is 4, whereas if the eight sides of the 
figure had all been as effective as F, we should have had 8. 
Here, therefore, as with a square figure, the effective surface is 
half the real surface exposed. 

(115.) Let Fig. 18 be a cylindrical boiler filled with water 
for illustration as before, and we have the effective surface 
represented by a series of numbers, as in the figure, from at 
A to 1 at B, &c. ; the mean of the whole is half the maximum 
as before. 

But, with cylindrical boilers heated outside, the lower half 
of the cylinder only is usually made available as in Figs. 19, 27, 

i+1 
in which case the effective surface (Fig. 18) is =—^ — = f of the 

real surface exposed to the heated air. But where the whole 
surface is exposed, as is the case with the lower tubes of a 
French or Elephant boiler, the effective surface is half the real, 
as we have seen. 

(116.) In an internal flue as in Fig. 19, the same numbers 
occur as in Fig. 18, but in inverted order, the most effective 
surface being at the top, decreasing to at bottom : here the 
whol0 sorface is exposed and the effective surface is half the real. 

(117.) ^^ Power of Boilers" — In determining the area of 
heating surface necessary for doing a given amount of work we 
must be guided by practical experience. There is great latitude. 
]m!^ for WQ ha?9 seen by (107) that a boiler nominally of a 
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csettain power may be forced up to 6962 X 2 -r- 8190 = 1 "70, or 
70 per cent, beyond its normal power with a double consumption 
of fuel. 

The area of fire surface should not be simply proportional to 
the work to be done, for several reasons : with a small boiler the 
loss by radiation, &o,, is much greater than with a large one, 
the area exposed to cooling influenoes being much greater in 
proportion ; then with a small boiler the air commonly passes 
into the chimney at a higher temperature than with a large one, 
in spite of the large area of flue adopted to prevent it (138) ; 
and as applied to steam-engines, a small engine takes more 
steam in proportion than a large one, the loss by friction, &o., 
being greater. 

When a boiler is applied for working a steam-engine its 
power is usually estimated by that of iJie engine which it sup- 
plies, and this practice has led to the application of the term 
" horse-power *' to all boilers whether used for engines or not. 
This is much to be regretted ; the amount of steam is not simply 
proportional to the power of the engines even where they are 
of precisely the sctme construction, the loss by friction, &c., 
being greater in proportion with small engines ; moreover, dif« 
ferent kinds of engines require veiy different quantities of steam 
to do the same work, expansive engines taking less than others. 
Thus 60 lbs. steam cut off at ^th takes only half the fuel required 
for steam of the same pressure acting without expansion, and 
doing the same work. 

The term horse-power is so generally used by practical men, 
that it is hopeless to expect it to be abandoned, and in deference 
to custom we shall make use of it, first defining what we under- 
stand it to mean. 

(118.) We shall estimate a cubic foot of water at 60^ evapo- 
rated to steam at any pressure (19) as equal to 1 nominal horse- 
power, and this by (18) is equivalent to (1178 - 60) x 62-32 
= 69674, say 70,000 units of heat. The nett indicated horse- 
power we consider equal to 1^ times the nominal, therefore 
1 -f- 1^ = • 667, or frds of a cubic foot of water at 60° to steam 
is equal to 1 nett indicated horse^power. 

It has been fbund by experience that a 4-horse boiler requires 
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about 18 effective square feet of surface per nominal hors^ 
power; 10-horse, about 14 square feet; 20 horse, about 12; 
and 60-liorse, about 11. The best rule we can give is an 
empirical one : 

A= (H + (VTax2-5)x8, 

in which H = the nominal horse-power, and A = the effective 
area of the boiler in square feet estimated as explained in (113), 
&c. Thus, with the 50-horse boiler, Fig. 36, the body of the 
boiler having its lower half only exposed to the heated air gives 



Table 49. — Of the Abea of Sttbface for Steah-boilebs and their 

FiBE-GBATES. 
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3*14 X 7*5 X 30 -7- 2 = 352 square feet of actual snr&ce, sncl 

as by (115) the efifective surface in such a case is |ths of the 

actual, we have 352 x * 75 = 264 square feet effectiyo. Then 

the two tubes have an actual surface of 3*14 x 3 x 30 x 2 s 

566 square feet, — equivalent to 566 -7- 2 = 283 square feet 

effective ; — the sum is 264 + 283 = 547 square feet or 547 -&- 

50 s 11 square feet per nominal horse-power. Tables 49 and 

50 have been calculated by this rule. 

(119.) " Boilers for Steam-engines/' — It is very desirable that 

in all cases the power of a boiler should be estimated by the 

cubic feet of water evaporated to steam per hour rather than by 

the horse-power, which is easily done when the diameter of the 

cylinder, &c., &c., is known. Thus with a 12-ineh cylinder, 

2 feet stroke, 50 revolutions per minute, cutting off 45 lbs. steam 

at ^rd ; the area of cylinder being * 7854 square loot, and the 

bulk of 45 lbs. steam = 439 for water 1 by Table 71, we shall 

. -7854 X 4 X 50 x 60 _ ^„ v- r * r * 
reqmre ^ — .-^^ =7*15 cubic feet of water per 

hour. 

(120.) A common high-pressure engine with 40 lbs. steam, 
working without expansion, except a small amount obtained by 
lap of the slide, consumes about a cubic loot of water per 
nominal horse-power. Thus an engine with 12:^-inch cylinder, 
24 inches stroke, cutting off at 17 inches by lap of slide, with 40 
revolutions per minute, and 40 lbs. steam, would show by the indi- 
cator about 18 nett horse-power; equal to 12 nominal horse- 
power by the ratio given in (118). The area of the cylinder 
being 118 square inches, and the volume of 40 lbs. steam by 

118 X 17 X 2 X 40 X 60 
Table 71 being 476 for water 1, we have vtoq — Ztc 

= 11 * 98, say 12 cubic feet of water per hour, being 1 cubic 
foot per nominal, or 12 -r 18 = • 667 cubic foot per nett indi- 
cated horse-power per hour. The steam was in this case cut off 
at 17 -T- 24 = • 708, and we may admit * 7 as the expansion 
ordinarily obtainable by lap of slide alone. 

(121.) " Expansive Steam" — When steam is cut off bofore the 
piston has completed its stroke, the mean pressure throughout 
the stroke is reduced: thus, when 50 lbs. steam is out off at hall 
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stroke, tlie prossore during the first half of the stroke is of 
course 50 lbs. ; during the last half the mean pressure is reduced 
by expansion to 80 lbs., hence the mean pressure throughout 
the whole stroko becomes (50 + 30) -7- 2 = 40 lbs. above 
atmosphere. 

Let P = total pressure above vacuum, obtained in round 
nimibers by adding 15 to the pressure above atmosphere in 
pounds per square inch ; P' = back pressure above a vacuum in 
pounds per square inch; E ss expansion or the stroke of the 
piston divided by the distance it has travelled when steam it 
cut off; H = hyperbolic logarithm of E, which is given by 
Table 51 ; |> = mean pressure (above atmosphere) throughout 
the stroke in pounds per square inch, then 

(PXH) + P 
^~ E 

Thus with 50 llx steam cut off at half stroke, with a back 
pressure of the atmosj^ere only, P = 50 + 15 = 65; P'= 15; 

131 o TT iiQ^ . K* • (65 X '69 8) + 65 
E = 2 ; H = • 698 ; and we obtain p = ^ ^r-^ 

-- 15 = 40 lbs. mean pressure throughout the stroke. Table 52 
Table 61. — ^Of Hyfbbbolio LoaABiTHMs for Expansive Steam. 
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has beon calculated by this rale. It shoidd be obseim^d that 
with non-condensing engines the exhaust steam is sometimes 
used for heating purposes (230) and extra back-pressure is 
allowed for convenionce, say 6 lbs. per square inch is thus 
allowed, then P' becomes 15 + 5 = 20 lbs., &c. With con- 
densing engines the vacuum is generally more or less imperfect, 
gay it is only 26 inches of mercury, or about 13 lbs. per square 
inch : then P' = 15 - 13 = 2 lbs., &c. 

Table 62. — Of the Mean Pressure of PJxpansive Steam. 
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(122,) " Economy of Exparmve Steam,** — When an engine acts 
absolutely without expansion, the steam retains its full pressure 
to the end of the stroke, and escapes into the atmosphere, still 
containing in itself a large amount of power which is lost. To 
obtain all the available power out of high-pressure steam it 
should be cut off at such a part of the stroke, that the terminal 
pressure is that of the atmosphere. The point of the stroke 
at which the steam must be cut off to effect that purpose is 
goTcmed by the pressure of the steam : thus steam cut off at 
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^tH must have a total prossnre of 5 atmospheres or 15 x 5 
= 75 lbs. above a yacuDm, or 75 — 15 = 60 lbs. above the 
atmosphere. When steam is cut off at |, f , ^, ^, ^, ^, |, and 
i^th of the stroke, the pressure of steam should be 5, 7^, 15, 
30, 45, 60, 90, and 135 lbs. per square inch above atmosphere 
respectively: the terminal pressure will then in all cases be 
that of the atmosphere. If the steam is cut off later the ter- 
minal pressure will be above the atmosphere: thus 60 lbs. 
steam, having a total pressure of 60 -f 15 = 75 lbs., cut off 
at ^rd of the stroke would have a terminal pressure of 
76 -7- 3 = 25 lbs. above vacuum, or 25 — 15 = 10 lbs. abovo 
atmosphere, and escaping at that pressure there would be a 
certain loss of effect : see coL 4 of Table 53. If, on the other 
hand, expansion be carried too far, the terminal pressure is 
reduced below the atmosphere, resulting in a loss of useful 
effect and causing trouble with the slide valve by back pressure ; 
thus 30 lbs. steam or 45 lbs. above vacuum cut off at ^th, would 
give a terminal pressure of 45 -7- 5 = 9 lbs. above vacuum, or 
15 — 9 = 6 lbs. below atmosphere. It is impossible in practice to 
maintain the steam exactly at the uniform pressure required for 
the most perfect economy, and it is expedient in most cases to 
allow a higher pressure than that due to the expansion. 

Table 53 gives the relative economy of steam in high-pressure 
expansive engines with varying rates of expansion ; col. 2 gives 
the ratio of the power of the same engine as governed by the 
grade of expansion. Thus with 45 lbs. steam, an engine which 
gave 10 horse-power when the steam acted without expansion, 
would give 9*31 horse-power when the steam was cut off at 
y^^ths, and 5 - 42 horse-power when cut off at a ^th ; the rela- 
tive cost of a unit of power is 1*00; '7^ '931 = '752; and 
• 25 -7- • 462 = • 542 respectively, as in col. 3. 

(123.) We found in (120) that an engine cutting off 40 lbs. 
steam at * 7 required 1 cubic foot of water per nominal horse- 
power : with full steam throughout the stroke we should have 
1 -1- -7 = 1*4286 cubic foot, and the power being by Table 52 
increased in the ratio of 40 to 37*2 we have 1*4286 x 87*2 -2- 
40 = 1 • 328 cubic foot of water per nominal horse-power. The 
cols. 6 and 6 in Table 53 give the cubic feet of water evaporated 
per nominal and indicated horse-power with various rates of 
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expansion ; they also show that the economy of steam in non* 
condensing engines increases with the pressure when tiie rate 
of expansion is duly proportioned thereto. Thus with 30, 45, 
60, and 75 lbs. steam expanded to a terminal pressure of in all 
cases, we require by col. 5, '88, *69, *593, and *528 cubic foot 
of water per nominal horse-power respectively. 

Say we have an engine with 35 lbs. steam, cut off at i^ths by 
lap of slide, and doing a certain amount of work, and we desire 



Table 63. — Of the Ecoe^omy of Expansive Steam in NoK-ooNDENsiNa 
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•546 


9 

ft 
1 


•883 


•679 30 


•808 


•539 


•887 


•676 


39 


•764 


•509 


-808 


•619 22-5 


•737 


•491 


•816 


•613 


30 


•693 


•462 


ft 
i 

V 


•708 


•565 15 


•672 


•448 


•720^ 


•556 


21 


•628 


•419 


•625 


-533 10 


•634 


•423 


'640 


•521 


15 


•589 


•893 


•575 


•522 7-5 


•621 


•414 


•592 


•507 


12 


•573 


•382 


•495 


-505 3-7 


•601 


•401 


•516 


•488 


7-5 


•551 


•367 


•402 


-498 


•593 


•395 


•427 


•468 


3 


•529 


•353 


• • 


«. • • 


• . 


• * 


•357 


•467 





528 


-352 


a? 


C3) 


(») (*) 


(») 


(«) 


(a) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(6) 
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to economize fael by using steam of a higher pressure, say 75 lbs. 
Acting expansively by an expansion-slide, &c. By Table 52, 
85 lbs. steam cut off at * 7 gave 82*4 lbs. mean pressure through- 
out the stroke ; we require this same mean pressure with 75 lbs. 
steam in order to do the same work, and Table 52 shows that 
it must be cut off at ^th or * 2, the mean pressure being then 
82 • lbs. Now, by Table 71, taking the capacity of the cylinder 
for the sake of illustration at 1 cubic foot, we should have with 
85 lbs. steam - 7-f-521 = * 001344 cubic foot of water evaporated 
to steam, and with 75 lbs. steam * 2 4- 299 = * 00067 cubic foot, 
or just one-half : so that we should do the same work as before 
with half the fael. 

(124.) With pressures above atmosphere of 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 
45, 50, .60, and 75 lbs. acting without expansion, the relative 
cost of a "unit" of power would be 1-0, -794, -688, -583, 
•529, -510, -495, -473, and -450 respectively. When the 
Bteam is cut off at such a point as to give a terminal pressure of 
in all cases, the economy increases with the pressure of the 
eteam in a still higher ratio : with the same pressure as before 
the relative cost of a unit of power becomes 1 * 0, * 726, * 588, 
•450, -376, -850, -330, -288, and -268 respectively, showing 
that 50 lbs. steam is more economical than 10 lbs. steam in the 
ratio of * 33 to 1 or |^rd, and 75 lbs. steam about :|th. In prac- 
tice the ratio would be even higher than this, for we have 
allowed nothing for friction of engine, &c., which would be much 
greater in proportion to the power with the low pressures. 

The areas of the cylinders of similar non-condensing engines, 
differing only in the rate of expansion, must vary in the ratio 
given by coL 2 of Table 53 ; thus an engine cutting off 75 lbs. 
steam at ^th must have a cylinder of larger area than a similar 
engine cutting off the same steam at -n^ths and doing the same 
work, in the ratio of 939 to 427. 

Table 52 may be applied to condensing engines by adding the 
pressure due to the vacuum which is constant throughout the 
stroke, to the mean pressure due to the expanding steam given 
by that table. Thus, say we have a vacuum of 28 inches of 
mercury or 14 lbs. nearly per square inch, and 25 lbs. steam 
out off at ^xd. The mean pressure of the steam by Table 52 
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18 IB Ibfl. per square inch, which added to that duo to the 

▼acamn gives a total of 13+14 =: 27 lbs. mean pressure 

ihronghont the stroke. By the role in (121), H being 1*098 

by Table 51, P = 25 + 15 = 40, F = 15 - 14 = l,and E = 3, 

, (40x1-908) + 40 , „_„ .. 

jp becomes — 1 = 27 lbs. as before. 

o 

Having thus shown how variable and indefinite a term 
''horse-power" is as applied to boilers, we may repeat with 
emphasis the recommendation in (119) to calcolate their power 
by the water evaporated, whenever it is possible to do so. 

(125.) ^* Feed-water Heater,'* — The economy of fuel for a 
steam-boiler depends in part on the temperature at which the 
feed-water is supplied to it. The water heater to a non-con- 
densing engine generally consists of a water jacket on the 
exhaust pipe, and when the exhaust steam escapes at the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, its temperature will be 212^, which of 
course is the maximum to which the feed-water can be raised. 
But by placing the heater in the flue leading from the boiler to 
the chinmey, where the air is about 500^ or more (100), a much 
higher temperature* may be obtained ; there is, however, con- 
siderable practical difficulty in carrying out that arrangement. 

The mean temperature of water in this climate is about 50^, 
as shown by Table 84, and to convert a pound of water at 50° 
to steam (18) requires 1178 - 50 = 1128 units of heat. With 
a water heater, raising the feed-water to 212°, we require 1178 
- 212 = 966 units, or 966 -r 1128 = -86, or 86 per cent, 
showing a saving of 14 per cent, by the use of such a heater. 
But with 50 lbs. steam, the temperature by Table 71 is 298°, 
and with a heater in the flue, raising the feed-water to that 
temperature, we require 1178 — 298 = 880 units, or 880 -7- 
1128 = '78, or 78 per cent., showing a saving of 22 per cent. 

With a condensing engine, the feed-water is commonly taken 
from the hot-well at about 100° ; here we require 1178 — 100 
= 1078 units, or 1078 -+ 1128 = • 955, or 95-6 per cent., 
showing a gain of 4*5 per cent, over cold water, but a loss of 
1078 -f- 966 = 1 • 116, or 11*6 per cent., as compared with a 
high-pressure boiler fed with water at 212°, losing thus, much 
of the gain from condensation (124). 
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(126.) ^* Superheated Steam!* — The object in superheating 
Bteam is to prevent the formation of water by condensation in 
the pipes and cylinder of a steam-engine, which not only causes 
a loss of fuel, but is obstructive to effective working. Taking 
the case in (321) of a 4-inch pipe 100 feet long, with 85 lbs. 
steam, and admitting the loss by the cylinder of the engine to 
be equivalent to 40 feet more, we have 587 x 140 = 82180 
units per hour, which is equal to the condensation of 82180 -r* 
966 = 85 lbs. of water. By placing a superheater at the end 
of the pipe next to the boiler, this condensation may be wholly 
avoided, and we can easily calculate the temperature to which 
the steam must be heated to effect that purpose. It is very 
desirable that it should not be heated very much higher than is 
necessary, as an extreme temperature would be destructive to 
the lubricating oil and packing of glands, &c. 

Say that in our case the pipe passes 50 horse-power of steam, 

or 50 cubic feet of water evaporated to steam, per hour : then 

we have 62*32 x 50 = 3116 lbs. of steam per hour, and the 

specific heat of steam with constant pressure being *475 by 

Table 5, and as it has to receive 82,180 units of extra heat, 

being the amount lost by the pipe and cylinder, &c., its tempe- 

82180 

rature must be raised t^ttt, iw^ = ^5° Thus the 35 lbs. 

3116 X '475 

steam leaves the boiler at its normal temperature of 280°, is 
raised by the superheater to 280 -|- 55 = 335°, and passing 
through the pipe, &c., is cooled down again to 280°, the heat 
thus parted with supplying the loss by the surface of the pipe, 
and preventing the condensation which would otherwise have 
occurred. 

If the superheater is placed in the boiler flue, the heated air 
will be cooled considerably by it. Admitting 10 lbs. of coal 
per horse-power, and 22*83 lbs. of air per pound of coal (98), 
we have in our case 22*83 x 50 x 10 11415 = lbs. of air in 
the flue per hour ; and as this has to yield 82,180 units of heat 
to the steam, and the specific heat of air being * 238, it would be 

Q01QQ 

cooled ,,,,/ OQQ = 30°, or to 550 - 30 = 520^. The 
11415 X '238 

mean temperature of the heated air as it passes through the 
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superlieater is <550 -f 520) -f- 2 « 535^ and that of tlie steam 
being (280 + 335) -f- 2 == 308"" ; the difference is 535 - 808 
= 227°, the ratio for which by Table 105 is 1-7, and the value 
of A for say 3-inch pipe by Table 99 being * 6256, we haye 
«6256 X 1*7 X 227 = 241 units per square foot per hour. 
Hence we require 82180 -f- 241 = 341 square feet of tube sur- 
face ; and the outside (319) area of a 3-inch pipe being say * 9 
of a square foot, we require 341 -7- • 9 = 380 feet run of 3-inch 
pipes ; see (282), (315). 

Admitting 8190 units as the tueftd effect of a pound of CGal» 
OS per Table 47, the saving of fuel by superheating is 82180 
-7- 8190 ^ 10 lbs. of coal per hour, or about 1 horse-power, and 
what is perhaps of more importance, the formation of obstructive 
water by condensation is avoided. With the proportions we 
have given, the steam enters the cylinder of the engine at the 
same temperature as it left the boiler, and objectionable ovor- 
heating, which is the great drawback to superheating, is 
prevented. 

(127.) ** Furnaces io Steam-hoHers,** — The consumption of 
fuel per square foot of grate may be varied very considerably 
when the draught is good, without any sensible effect on the 
economy : in ordinary cases 12 or 14 lbs. of coal per square 
foot per hour is a good average quantity. A very large grate 
and thin fire is very objectionable, for without great care parts 
of the grate are liable to become uncovered, whereby a large 
volume of air passes through the furnace unconsumed, resulting 
in a great loss of useful effect (108). 

The same causes which render the heating surface of boilers, 
per horse-power, a variable quantity, affect the area of fire-grate 
also ; in fact, the area of grate should be proportional to the 
area of the boiler, say -j^th of the effective area. We have 
therefore the rule : — 



G 



= (h + (VHx2-5).^2, 



in which H = the nominal horse-power of the boiler, or cubib 
feet ( f water at 60° evaporated to steam per hour ; and G m the 
area of grate in square feet CoL 4 of Table 49 has been 
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ealcnlftted by this role, also col. 14 of Tabic 50. Thus for the 
50-borse boiler in (118) the proper area of fire-grate would be 

^50 4- (^"50 X 2-6^ -7-2 = 33-8 square feet, say 5-5 x 6 

s= 33 square feet Allowing 13 lbs. of coals per square foot, 
^e have 33 x 13 = 430 lbs. of coals per hour, or 430 -f- 50 
=-8*6 lbs. per cubic foot of water, or per nominal horse-power 
(118). Col. 3 of Table 43 gives 8-62 lbs. of Newcastle coal 
per cubic foot of water evaporated from 60° to steam. 

(128.) " JFVre-6ar«.'' — Fire-bars should be short, thin, and 
deep ; the length in most cases should not exceed 3 feet ; a long 
fire-bar is apt to be distorted by the heat, and give trouble, and 
this will not be obviated by increasing the thickness. A thin 
bar will stand better than a thick one, despite its apparent 
weakness ; but the fact is, that a fire-bar is cooled by the passage 
of cold air on both sides of it, and thus a thin bar is cooled 
more effectively than a thick one. Fig. 12 gives good general 
proportions for fire-bars ; the dimensions apply to all lengths 
except the depth at the centre, which is given by Table 54, 

Table 64.— Of the Peoportions of Fibk-bars for Steam-boilers, 

&c., &a 









Weight 










Weight 


heogOL 


Depth. 


Weight. 


per 
Square 


Length. 


Depth. 


Weight.' !»»* 
Square 

Foot. 








Foot. 








tL in. 


iuches. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


ft. 


in. 


inches. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1 


^ 


6-4 


64 


3 


3 


4f 


29 


89 


1 3 


2* 


8-1 


64 


3 


v.» 


5 


32 


91 


1 6 


3 


9-5 


64 


3 


9 


5i 


35 


93 


1 d 


Si 


11-4 


65 j 


4 





5i 


39 


98 


2 


H 


*13 


65 


4 


3 


6f 


42 


100 


2 3 


3| *15J 


. 69 


4 


6 


6 


47 


104 


2 6 


4 *18 


72 


4 


9 


6i 


52 


109 


2 9 


4i ♦20f 


76 • 


5 





6i 


*56i 


113-5 


3 


4J *23| 

1 


79 










1 



which is calculated by the rule L-f- 1*6 = d, in which L 
= the length of bar in feet, and d the depth at the centre in 

Actual weights, obtained by weighing the castings. 
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inclies. The fonrtli column shows that short ban weigh lc0i 
per square foot than long ones. 

" Dead-plate, dc" — The object of the dead-plate is principally 
to keep the fire away from the fdmace-front, and prevent it 
becoming unduly heated. Its width may vary with the size of 
the boiler, as is shown by Figs. 36 to 43, being 6 inches wide 
in small, 9 inches in medium, and 12 inches in large boilers. 
For the same purpose, a screen-plate as at D in Fig. 8 is a 
useful addition to the furnace-door. The figures giye the longi- 
tudinal section of furnaces. The bearing-bars should not be 
firmly fixed to the boiler, as at A, Fig. 20, as is frequently done, 
for in that case the expansion by beat is very apt to work the 
screws loose, and cause leakage ; but should rest loosely in a 
pocket formed of angle-iron, as at B. The back-bridge may be 
in thick cast iron, or of fire-brick, as in the figures. 

(129.) " Steam-chesi" — The primary object of a steam-chest is 
to form a steam reservoir, where the steam may be quietly sepa- 
rated from the water, which otherwise is very apt to prime over 
with it (72). In single-fiued Cornish boilers, the steam-space 
is very small, and a steam-chest is essential ; but in the double.- 
flued boilers, as in Fig. 36, &c., there is abundant steam-room 
without a steam-chest : nevertheless it is advisable to adopt it in 
all cases ; for with a little management, the man-hole and the 
steam-valves, &c., may all be fixed upon it, as in Fig. 21, and in 
that case no openings whatever are required in the body of the 
boiler. The whole may be fioored over with York paving, and 
great neatness obtained. This cannot, however, be done very 
well with less diameter than 2 ft. 6 in. The top of the chest 
will require for high-pressure steam a bar of T iron across to 
strengthen it, a second man-hole must be made in the body of the 
boiler, immediately beneath the one in the top of the chest ; but 
in no case must the whole of the metal in the body covered by 
the chest be cut out, as the boiler would thereby be seriously 
weakened. 

(130.) " Safety-valves" — The velocity with which steam issues 
from a boiler, &c., is the same as that of a body falling by gravity 
from the height of a homogeneous column of steam, haviug 
throughout the same density as at the orifice. Say we take the 
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case of steam 40 lbs. per sqnare inch above the atmosphere. 
By Table 88, 1 lb. pressure is equal to 2*3 feet of water, 
therefore the pressure in our case is 2*3 X 40 = 92 feet of 
water. By Table 71, steam at 40 lbs. is 476 times the biilk of 
water ; the height of the column of steam is therefore 92 x 476 
= 43792 feet, and the velocity due to that height by the rule 
for falling bodies (VH x 8) is, in our case, ^^ 43792 x 8 = 
1672 feet per second ; but when the orifice is made in a thiii 
plate, the issuing jet of steam suffers a contraction, so that its 
area is reduced, according to the experiments of Daubnisson, ta 
* 65, the actual area being 1*0; the discharge by an aperture 
1 inch square, per hour, is therefore 1672 x 3600 X * 65 -=- 
144 = 27170 cubic feet of 40 lbs. steam,--equal to 27170 ^ 
476 = 57*08 cubic feet of water, or 57 horse-power according 
to (118). 

(131.) An experiment was made with a double-flued Comisb 
boiler 24 ft. 3 in. long, 6 ft. 6 in. diameter, with two 2 ft. 6 in. 
flues, and 30 feet of fire-grate (about 35 horse-power, by oiar 
Table 50). The steam was discharged by an aperture 1 inch 
square in a thin plate, and hj forced firing 57*5 cubic feet of 
water were evaporated in an hour— the pressure of steam vary- 
ing from 35 to 43 lbs., agreeing remarkably with the preceding 
calculation. A 3f-inch safety-valve on the same boiler, loaded to 
30 lbs., discharged the same quantity of steam at 46 lbs. pressure, 
The valve whose angle was 45° was raised vertically * 122 inchy 
as in Fig. 22 ; the width of the annular discharging-orifice was 
therefore * 122 -4- 1 * 414 = * 0863 : and the circumference of 3|' 
being 11*78, we have -0863 x 11 '78 = 1*016 square inch 
as the area, or very nearly the same as before. It will be 
observed that although the valve was loaded to 30 lbs., and would 
doubtless begin to blow off at that pressure, yet the pressure 
increased to 46 lbs. before the valve was able to carry off the 
steam, giving an increase of more than 50 per cent. This great 
increase arises from the fact that the valve was too small for the 
quantity of steam. It was large enough for the boiler when 
working at its nominal power of 35 horses, but not for 57 * & 
horse-power to which it was forced, for which, with 40 lbs. 
Bteam, we require by Table 55 a 5-inch safety-valve. Even 

H 9 
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with that size, the pressure would increase considerably (perhaps 
15 or 20 per cent.) aboye that to which the valve was loaded. 
Nor can this be obviated without using valves of enormous and 
impracticable size. 

(132.) It will be seen from this that there is no precise stan- 
dard for the size of a safety-valve : all that can be done is to 
fix upon a size that will not suffer the pressure to rise to a dan- 
gerous extent. The area of a safety-valve should be proportional 
to the area of fire surface in the boiler, and should be determined 
by that rather than by the horse-power of the boiler. We may 
admit as the result of experience that a 20-horse boiler (as in 
Table 50) with 45 lbs. steam requires one valve 3 inches dia- 
meter. Now that boiler has an area of 246 square feet, or 246 
-7- 3* = 27 square feet per circular inch of valve, or 3 square 
yards ; and for this pressure we may take the rule A = d^ x 27, 
in which d =» the diameter of the valve in inches, and A = the 
effective area of the boiler in square feet. The fourth column in 
Table 55 has been calculated by this rule. 

(133.) Wo can calculate from this the areas with other pres- 
sures, say with the same boiler, we take 7 lbs. steam. We find 
by Table 71 that we have to discharge a larger volume of steam 
than with 45 lbs. pressure, in the ratio of 1138 to 439, so that 
the 3-inch valve, which was equal to 246 square feet of boiler 
surface with 45 lbs. steam, would now be equal to only 246 x 
439 -f- 1138 = 95 square feet, if the velocity of discharge was 
the same, which it is not, for (130) with 45 lbs. steam the 
velocity is v^ 45 x 2 • 3 x 439 x 8 = 1704 feet per second, but 
with 7 lbs. steam, ^7 x 2*3 x 1138 x 8 = 1090 feet per 
second, and the area of boiler surface for a 3-inch valve is thus 
reduced to 95 x 1090 -f- 1704 = 60-7 square feet, or about 
one-fourth of the area with 45 lbs. steam. The different columns 
in the first part of Table 55 have been calculated in this way, 
and they give the areas of boiler surface due to standard sizes 
of safety-valves. 

(134.) By Table 49 we may easily find the diameter of safety- 
valve from those areas : thus for 20 horse-power that table gives 
250 square feet, the nearest number to which in Table 55 is 
843, which is equal to a 3-inch for 45 lbs. steam, 4-inch for 25, 



J 
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Table 65. — Of the Sizes of Safety-valves for Steam-boilers. 



Diameter 

of 
Valve. 



in. 
1 

2 

2i 
3 

^ 

H 

5 
6 



1 

n 

2 

2* 
3 

3J 
4 

4J 
5 
5i 
6 



Pressure of Steam in Pounds per Square Inch above 
the Atmosphere. 



25 



45 



65 



100 



"Effective" Area of Boiler Surf!EU» In Square Feet. 



7 

15 

27 

42 

61 

83 

108 

137 

169 

203 

243 



17 


27 


38 


39 


61 


84 


67 


108 


149 


105 


170 


235 


151 


243 


335 


205 


331 


457 


268 


432 


596 


329 


547 


755 


418 


675 


932 


505 


814 


1123 


603 


972 


1341 



54 

123 

218 

343 

491 

668 

873 

1105 

1363 

1644 

1963 



Nominal Horse-power of Boiler. 



2 

3 

5 

7 

9 

12 

16 

20 



• « 


• • 


• • 


• • 


3 


5 


3i 


7 


10 


7 


13 


18 


11 


20 


28 


16 


28 


41 


22 


39 


56 


28 


50 


. * 


37 


64 


• t 


46 


• • 


. . 


57 


• • 


. . 



3 

8 
17 
29 
45 
63 






Note. — The effective area meant in this table is explained in (113-1 16) ; 
8ee also Table 49 for the connection between the effective area and the 
horse-powers of boilers, &c. 

ao/l 6-iiich for 7 lbs. steam, &c. The second part of Table 55 
gives the horse-power of safety-valves of different diameterb 
obtained in this way. Table 50 also gives in col. 16 the proper 
diameter of safety-valve for different sizes of boilers. 

(135.) The forms of safety-valves are variable ; they aie 
commonly made conical in both valve and seat as in Fig. 22, 
but it is much preferable to make the seat very narrow, say 
^th of an inch wide> as in Fig. 26. With a wide scat 
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there is considerable onoertainty in estimating the acting or 
effective diameter, which is usually intermediate between the 
large and small diameters of the cone ; with a narrow seat this 
is aroided, and if well executed it is more easy to grind true and 
keep steam-tight. Safety-yalyes are frequently made dose- 
topped with a waste-pipe to the chimney ; but this is objection- 
able, because the valve may be leaky, or by careless firing the 
steam may frequently be allowed to get up too high and blow 
off without attracting attention. The open-topped form is pre- 
ferable, and with ordinary care in firing should seldom be found 
blowing off. 

A convenient and inexpensive form of safety-valve is shown 
by Fig. 25 ; the valve is spherical, fitted to a cylindrical seat. 
The hue e, f is drawn from the point where the sphere and the 
cylinder touch, at an angle of 45°, and cuts the axis B, E at a 
point which is the centre of the sphere of which the valve is a 
part. It follows from this, that the radius of the spherical 
valve is 1 * 414 times the radius of the cylindrical seat, so that for 
valves 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6 inches diameter, the radius of the 
sphere is -71, 1*41, 2 12, 2*83, 3*54, and 4*25 inches respec- 
tively. The valve might be a simple cone as at F, but the 
spherical form is the best ; it is shown enlarged at H. 

In adjusting the weight G, allowance should be made for the 
weight of the lever and valve alone, which may be done by the 
application of a Salter's balance at B. Say we had a 8-inch 
valve for 45 lbs. steam, and that the effective weight at B was 
12 lbs., and we had to determine the weight at C, the distances 
A B and A C being 8 J and 19^ inches respectively, or 1 to 6. 
The area of 3 inches being 7*06, we have {7*06 x 45) — 12} 
X 3-25 -T- 19-5 = 51 lbs. at C. 

(136.) " Dampers,*' — The area of a damper depends on the 
height of the chimney, and where there is only one boiler it 
may have the samo area as the chimney, if that is properly 
proportioned to the power of the boiler. Thus for a chimney, 
as per Table 68, 40 feet high, 12 inches square, we have 
144 -r 8*1 = 17*7 inches per horse-power, but for a chimney 
150 feet high, and 2 feet 6 inches square, 900 -f- 108 =8*4 
inches per horse-power only. As an approximate rule, we may 
give 110 -7- V H^ = A, in which H s the height of the i^hinmey 
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in feet, and A = the area of the dam}>er in square inches per 
horse-p6wer ; thus for a chimney 100 feet high we have 110 -r 
iO = 11 inches per horse-power. The form of damper is arbi- 
trary, and must often be varied to suit the form of the flue, but 
for ordinary cases we may adopt standard sizes, a convenient 
proportion being 3 to 1, and thus we have the sizes and powers 
^ven in Table 56. 1'he powers of other sizes may be easily 
calculated by the numbers in the fourth line of the table ; thus, 
eay we required the size for a large damper to a set of boilers 
300 horse-power for a chimney 100 feet high ; the table gives 
11 inches per horse-power, and we have 300 x H = 3300 
(Square inches for the area required, and if the height was fixed 
at 6 feet, or 72 inches, the width must be 3300 -^ 72 = 46 inches, 

Table 66. — Of the Sizes of Dampers to Steam-boilers, with different 

Heights of Chimney. 



iSteeof the 

■Damper in 

Inches. 



Height of Chinmey in Feet. 



40 



00 




Square Inches of Damper per Horse-power. 



17*4 



14-2 



12-4 



110 



10-0 90 



Horse-power of the Boiler. 



6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 



X 18 
X 21 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



24 
27 
30 
36 
42 



16 X 48 



6-2 

8-5 
H 
14 
17 
25 
34 
44 



7-6 
10 
13 
17 
21 
31 
41 
54 



8-7 
12 
16 
20 
25 
35 
47 
62 



9-9 
13 
18 
22 
28 
40 
53 
70 



10-8 

15 

19 

24 

30 

43 

59 

77 



12 
16 
22 
27 
34 
48 
65 
85 



(137.) "J.rea and Arrangement of Flues,^* — The yolmne of 
heated air which has to pass along a boiler flue is proportional 
to the horse-power, and as in order to give oat a given amount 
of heat, or to be cooled to a fixed temperature, it must be in 
oontact with the boiler a certain time^ it follows that the velocity 
of the current should be proportional to the length of the boiler^ 
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80 tLut a particle of air traverses it in the same time, whether 
the boiler be long or short, and departs into the chimney cooled 
down to the same temperature in all cases. Let us take three 
boilers, say 10, 20, and 30 feet long, and 4, 16, and 50 horse- 
power, as per Table 50 ; the velocities should therefore be in 
the ratios 1, 2, 3, and the volumes of air in the ratios 4, 16, 50^ 
or 1, 4, 12 nearly ; the areas must therefore be in the ratio of 

=1 — rr- or - = 1, ;r = 2, and -rr- = 4, so that the 50-horse boiler 
Velocity 12 3 

requires a flue only four times the area of a 4-horse one with 
the length of boilers we have taken. If the volume of air is 
proportional to the horse-power, and the velocity proportional 
to the length, the area of flue would be in the ratio of Horse- 
power -4- Length. 

(138.) But we have seen (117) that the volume of air is not 
simply proportional to the horse-power, small boilers consuming 
more fuel p^ horse-power than large ones, and requiring more 
air. The area of flue must therefore be made proportional to 
the area of the flre-grate, or (what is the same thing) to the 
effective area of the boiler, and the rule becomes 

a = Ax 47 -rL, 

in which A =: the effective area of the boiler in square feet as in 
(113), L = the length of the boiler in feet, and a = the cross- 
cectional area of flue in square inches. Thus in our cases, the 
4-horse boiler having by col. 11 of Table 60 an area of 73 
square feet, requires with a length of 10 feet, 73 x 47 -^ 10 = 
343 square inches of flue, or 86 inches per horse-power ; the 
16-horse, 204 x 47 -r 20 = 480 square inches, or 30 inches per 
horse-power ; and the 50-horse, 547 x 47 -^ 30 = 857 square 
inches, or 17*1 inches per horse-power. Col. 15 of Table 50 
has been calculated by this rule. 

It is remarkable, that with boilers whose power is in the 
ratio of 4 to 50, or 1 to 12 • 5, the area of flues is in the ratio 
343 to 857, or 1 to 2*5 only; but these proportions will be 
found to agree with the practice of our best engineers, who in 
most cases have had only experience to guide them. Thus with 
a '' wheel " draughty the 4-horse flue would be 5 inches at tha 
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top, and 11 inches at the bottom, the mean = 8, and the height 
measured on the cuTTe being 48 inches, the area is 43 x B = 
344 square inches. With the 50-horse, the flue would be 6 and 
14, the mean 10, and the height 85 inches, and we have 10 x 
85 = 850 square inches. We have in both cases supposed the 
flue to be carried up to the level of the top of flre-tube, which 
may generally be admitted with advantage in Cornish boilers. 

(139.) " Modes of Setting Boilers,** — There are three principal 
ways in which the flues of a Cornish boiler may be arranged. 
Fig. 27 shows the best plan : the fire proceeding along the tube 
to the back of the boiler descends and returns beneath the body 
to the &ont, where it splits and passes on both sides to the 
chimney. This mode of setting is preferable to any other, 
because the bottom of the boiler is more effectively heated, and 
thereby a better circulation of the water is effected ; it requires, 
however, rather more length in the house than other modes. 
Fig. 28 is another arrangement, in which the fire splits at the 
back, returning on both sides to the front, where it descends, 
and proceeds by one flue to the chimney. Fig. 29 shows a 
" wheel " draught, and is the most common form of any. The 
fire returns to the front on one side, pusses under the boiler by 
an opening in the dividing-wall, and passes to the chimney on 
the other side. There is a practical objection to this plan ; if a 
slight leakage occurs in the body of the boiler, the water will 
trickle down and saturate the middle wall beneath the bottom, 
and corrosion will proceed insidiously to a damaging and perhaps 
dangerous extent. 

The flues which receive the first part of the heat should be 
lined with fire-brick ; the boiler should be fixed at such a level 
that the fire-bars are about 2 feet 6 inches above the stoke-hole 
floor. 

(140.) " Strength of Steam-hoilers" — For much of our know- 
ledge of the strength of steam-boilers we are indebted to the 
venerable Mr. Fairbaim, who gives 34,000 lbs. per square inch 
as the reduced strain on the solid part of the plate when the 
joint is breaking through the line of rivet-holes, and as he 
allows the working strain to be one-sixth of the ultimate 
atrength, we have 34000 -f- 6 = 5670 lbs. as the safe strain* 
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These data have been commonly taken as standards in calcu- 
lating the strength of boilers, but Staffordshire plates, which 
are more commonly used than any other, have considerably less 
strength than those from which these data were derived. The 
mean strength of the solid plate in Staffordshire iron is 20 tons, 
or 44,800 lbs. per square inch ; but Mr. Fairbaim's experiments 
haye shown that the metal is damaged by pnnching, so that the 
strength of the impunched plate per square inch being 1*0, 
that of the metal between the holes is * 7615 in single-rivoted 
joints, and * 933 in double-riveted ones. Much of this reduced 
strength is lost by the metal being punched out for the rivets ; 
thus with f plate, Yk i^vets, 2 inches pitch, the space between 
the rivet-holes is 1^, and the ratio of the area through the 
line of rivet-holes is to that of the solid plate as 1/^ -r 2 or 
21 -f- 32 = * 656 to 1. Hence the reduced strain on the solid 
plate when the joint is breaking at the rivet-holes, is with 
single-riveted joints 44800 x '7615 x '656 = 22380 lbs. or 
10 tons per square inch, and with double-riveted joints 
44800 X • 933 X • 656 = 27420 lbs. 

(141.) Taking the working strain at one-sixth of the ulti- 
mate strength, we have for single-riveted joints 22400 -f- 6 = 
3733 lbs. per square inch, and the rules : — 

p= 7466 X t-^d; t =px (i-r7466, 

and with double-riveted joints, 27420 -r- 6 « 4570 lbs., and tho 
rules : — 

p = 9U0xt^d; t=px d-^dUO, 

in which p = the safe working pressure in pounds per square 
inch above atmosphere, t = thickness of plate in inches, and 
d = inside diameter of boiler in inches. Table 57 has been 
calculated by these rules, also col. 4 of Table 50 ; see (145). 
J^k^Cpiy mg these rules for very low pressures, it will be found 
that the thicbi^s comes out too light to satisfy practical con- 
siderations, although sufficient to resist the pressure. Thus for 
a boiler 6^ ^et or 78 inches diameter and 6 lbs. pressure, the 
thickness ^y *^e ^'^^ is 6 x 78 -f- 7466 = -0626, or ^-^th inch 
only, w^ich obviously is excessively too light ; in fact, if it were 
p(^b^ to (instruct the boiler with that thickness, it would not 
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be able to sustain its owu weight and tJiat of the water contained 
by it. 

The miles haye therefore certain limitations: in the first 
place we should not usually make use of plates less than y\ inch 
thick for steam-boiler work whatever the pressure or diameter ; 
and secondly, with thicknesses of ^^, J, y\, f , and y^^, the 
maximum diameters should not exceed 4, 5, 6, 7, aud 8 feet 
respectively, the corresponding pressures by the rule being 29, 
31, 32, 33, and 34 lbs. per square inch, as per Table 67, which 
is carried out in accordance with these limitations. 

Table 67. — Of the Strength of Cylindrical Boilers made of 
Staffordshire Plates, with Kiveted Joints to resist an Internal 
or Bursting Pressure. 
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(142.) " Strength of Boiler-tubes to resist External Pressure*' — 
From the experiments of Fairhairn, it appears that the strength 
of cjlindrical tubes of boiler-plate to resist collapsing pressure 
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varies directly as tbe 2*19 power of the thickness, and in- 
▼orsoly as the diameter and loiigih, and lie giyes the following 
rules : — 

P= 33-6 X (100 /)««-r.(Lx<0 
and p = 5-6 X (100 <y -r- (L x rf)f 

in which P = the coUapsing pressure in pounds per square inch, 
p = the safe working pressure in do. do. 

d = diameter of tube in inches, 
L = length of tube in feet, 
t ^ thickness of plate in inches. 

To find the 2*19 power of the thickness we must use loga- 
rithms : thus, say we have a tube ^ inch thick, 30 inches dia- 
meter, and 10 feet long. Then 100 « is • 25 X 100 = 25, the 
log. of which is 1*398, and 1*398 x 2*19 = 3*0616, the 
natural number due to which is 1152, and this is the 2*19 
power of 25 as required ; we now find P by the rule 33 * 6 x 
1152 ^ (30 X 10) = 129 lbs. per square inch. 

It appears from this that P x <2 X I^ is constant for the same 
thickness of plate, hence we have the rules 33*6 x (100 <)*'*• = 
P X <i X L; and 5*6 X (100 0''^' = p x <2 X L. 

Table 58 has been calculated by these rules, and from it we 
can easily find the strength of a tube by the simple rules of 
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arithmetic ; thus for ^-incli plate the table gives 38720 as the 
value of P X d X L) honoe the tube 10 feet long and 30 inches 
diameter as above will collapse with 38720 -r- (10 x 30) = 
129 lbs. per square inch. Again : to find the proper thickness 
for a flue 33 inches diameter, 20 feet long, to bear a working 
pressure of 45 lbs. per square inch ; ^ x ^ X L is in our case 
45 X 33 X 20 = 29700, the nearest number to which in Table 58 
is 29450 opposite i inch the thickness required. 

(143.) From experiments on the large scale it would appear 
that lap -Jointed tubes, such as are commonly used in practice, 
resist a collapsing strain more powerfully than the small expe- 
rimental tubes from which the constants in the formula are 
derived. Fairbairn gives two experiments on large boilers, one 
35 feet long with 3 feet 6 inch tubers, f thick, which gave way 
with 97 lbs. per square inch, but by rule and table it should 

94110 
have borne ts — rrr = 64 lbs. only. The other experiment was 
42 X 35 

on a tube 25 feet long, 3 feet 6 inches diameter, and f thick, 

which collapsed with 127 lbs. per square inch, but whose 

94110 
strength by table, &c., was j^ ^ = 89 • 6 lbs. only. This is 

only what might be expected, the double thickness at the joint 
acts partially like a series of rings, and increases the strength 
in the same way ; the rules therefore give a minimum and safe 
strength, in fact only about 70 per cent, of the strain which 
ordinary boiler-tubes seem to be capable of bearing. 

(144.) An obvious and easy mode of increasing the strength 
of a boiler-tube is by adding strong rings at intervals, so as (in 
effect) to divide it into short lengths, and Mr. Fairbairn proposes 
to do this by making the tube butt-jointed and using X iron 
for the junctions ; but a butt-joint cannot easily be made tight, 
and it is better to make the tube lap-jointed as usual, and add 
1" or L rings where required. Even this is objectionable from 
the great thickness of metal where the rings are riveted on, the 
metal there being in consequence unduly heated. An ingenious 
plan of Mr. Bramwell, C.E., of London, promises well to get 
over this objection : — Let Fig. 30 be a cylindrical tube A B C D, 
>ooiDpro88ed into the ellipsis E F G H. This change of form 
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may be resisted in two ways, namely, by preventing E and F 
from giving in, or G H from giving out ; if G H be prevented 
from bulging out, E and F will be effectually prevented from 
collapsing. This is effected by slipping on the tube, thin deep 
rings of iron, say f X 3 inches deep, as J in Fig. 31 ; such rings 
are free (by tbeir small thickness) from the objection of in- 
creasing the thickness of the metal exposed to the fire, (&c., &&, 
to which X iron rings are liable. 

Oval tubes are excessively weak in resisting an external pres- 
sure : for decidedly oval fiues we have the rule : — 

p = (100 0''^' X M 
(A — a) X A X L ' 

in which A = the major, and a = the minor axis in inches ; 
L = the length of the tube in feet ; t = the thickness in inches ; 
P = collapsing pressure in lbs. per square inch ; and M = a 
multiplier, which for tubes with ordinary longitudinal and cross 
joints = 90, and for those without cross joints = 61*4. 

Mr. Fairbairn made an experiment with an oval tube 20J X 
15^ inches, 5*083 feet long, ^ inch thick, which collapsed with 
127^ lbs. per square inch. The rule gives : — 

. (100 X jr^x 61-4 ^ 

" (20| - 15i) X 20| X 6-083 ' 

(145.) " Factor of Safety:'— We have admitted in (141) with 
Mr. Fairbairn that for ordinary cases the bursting pressure 
should be six times the working strain : but with that factor, 
6, the thicknesses for very high pressures come out excessive 
and almost impracticable. Engineers have therefore been com- 
pelled to adopt a lower factor for such cases, and they do so 
apparently with safety. Thus, the practice of the London and 
North- Western Bail way Company, at their Crewe works, is to 
use best Yorkshire plates ^f inch thick for 4-foot boilers, with 
single-riveted joints, f rivets, 1 J pitch, 1 inch between rivets. 
Yorkshire plates, by Fairbaim*s experiments, break with 
42,847 lbs. per square inch of metal between rivet-holes ; hence 
wo have 12847 X if X 1 -r IJ = 9946 lbs. per inch run of joint, 
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or 19,892 lbs. on the two sides. With 48 inches diameter we 
have 198924- 48 = 414 lbs. per square inch bursting pressure 
of steam, and the ordinary working pressure being 120 lbs., the 
fector is 414 -f- 120 = 3 • 45 ; occasionally the pressure is 150 lbs. 
or oven more, and the factor becomes 414 -f- 150 = 2 • 76. 

If we admit from this that for very high pressures the fftctor 
may be as low as 4, the effect will be to add 50 per cent, to the 
working pressures in Table 57, &c. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE BFFLX7X OF OOMPBBSSED AIB, GAS, AND 8TEAJII. 

(146.) " Efflux of Comjpressed Air, &cr — When water or other 
liquid escapes from an orifice in the side of a vessel into the air 
as at A, Fig. 32, the velocity of efflux is the same as that of a 
body falling freely by gravity from the height S A. Similarly 
when a liquid escapes from one vessel into another, by a sub- 
merged orifice B, the velocity of efflux is that due to the height 
S T, or the difference of level of the liquids in the two vessels, 
and it is not affected by the depth T B, at which the orifice is 
placed. 

(147.) We have here supposed that one and the same liquid 
was being dealt with, but if one compartment were filled with 
a liquid of different specific gravity to that in the other, wo 
have a different case. Say in Fig. 33 we have a vessel with t^o 
compartments, C and D, filled to the »ame level with two fluids, 
whose specific gravity (for the sake of illustration) was as 3 to 1, 
C being the denser of the two. The conditions of pressure at 
E are precisely the same as would arise with one and the same 
fluid in both compartments, by columns having the respective 
heights F E and H E, thai, is to say, the velocity of efflux will 
be that of a falling body, with the height G H, and of course 
it is the denser fluid which escapes with that velocity. 

(148.) " Velocity into a Vacuum'^ — Applying this reasoning to 
dlastic fluids, we are met by the difficulty that we have no real 
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cnrface lovel to calculate from ; in the case of air, for instanoe^ 

the density diminishes as we leave the earth in geometric ratio, 

and the limit is in infinity. But for the purpose of calculation, 

we may find what the height of the atmosphere would be, if it 

had throughout, the same density as it has at the surface of the 

earth. Assuming that the barometer was at 80 inches, we find 

Prom Table 37 the density of mercury to be 13*596, water 

Doing 1 ; and from Table 39 air has a density of * 001221, water 

being 1, the height of a homogeneous column of air equal to 

13*596 y 30 

80 inches of mercury is therefore ^-,.-.^ — r = 27838 feet, 

•001221 X 12 

and although this is fictitious, we may use it for the purposes 
of calculation without error. We shall now find the velocity 
into a vacuum by the rule for falling bodies to be >/ 27838 x 8 
= 1344 feet per second. 

(149.) The velocity of steam at atmospheric pressure into a 
Tacuum, may be calculated in the same way : taking its density 

IS "696 V SO 
from Table 39 at • 0007613, we have __ - -^-l-fr = 44648 feet 

'0007613 X 12 

for the height of a column of steam equivalent to 30 inches of 
mercury, and the velocity into a vacuum ,/ 44648 x 8 = 1690 
feet per second. 

Applying these rules to air, steam, &c., of other than ordinary 
densities and pressures, we are conducted to the remarkable fSact 
that the velocity into a vacuum is constant, whatever the pres- 
sure may be ; for instance, air of double the atmospheric pres- 
sure would havo a double height of column, and thereby an 
increased velocity, if the density remained tho same, but the 
density being of necessity double also, the height of column 
remains the same, and hence the velocity which is due to that 
height remains the same also. It follows from this, that if we 
filled a vessel with air compressed to any number of atmospheres 
and allowed it to escape into a vacuum, the velocity would bo 
the same from first to last, although the pressure would be con- 
tinuously reduced by the escape of the compressed air ; but tho 
quantity or weight of air which escapes would not be the same at 
all pressures, but would vary with the density of the air, which 
varies every moment with tho fucssure 
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(150.) " Velocity into AirJ'^ — This uniformity of velocity at 
all pressures does uot bold when the discharge is made into air. 
Let Fig. 33 represent the discharge into rarefied air, say of one- 
third the ordinary density (made so by beat or otherwise), we 
have then a case analogous to (147), in which we found the 
velocity to be that due to the difference of height of the two 
columns. Thus in Fig, 33 we have two columns of the same 
height, or 27,838 feet, but the pressure exerted at the orifice. E 
by the column G £ is the same as that of a column of ordinary 
air of one-third the height, or 27838 -f- 3 = 9279 feet, and, as 
in (147), the velocity of eflfliux will be that due to the difference, 
or 27838 - 9279 = 18559 feet head, namely, ^"18569 x 8 = 
1090 feet per second. Calculating in this way, we find for 
pressures above atmosphore of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 25, and 100 
atmospheres, the velocity comes out 944, 1090, 1155, 1193, 
1218, 1272, 1308, and 1328 feet per second respectively, which, 
although not uniform, is more nearly so than might have been 
expected. Thus, for so great a range as from 1 to 100 atmo- 
spheres, the velocity increases only 1328 -f- 944 = 1 • 41, or 41 
per cent. 

Again, the velocity of steam of 20 lbs. pressure per square 
inch into the atmosphere may be calculated in the same way. 
By Table 38 we find that 20 lbs. per square inch is equal to 
46*22 feet of water-pressure, and by Table 71 the volume of 
20-lb. steam is 732 for water 1, hence the height of the column 
of steam generating the velocity is 46*22 x 732 = 33833 feet, 
and the velocity of eflSux V 33833 x 8 = 1472 feet per second. 

It will be seen from this, that for finding the velocity of efflux 
in any case, we require only the difference of pressure at the two 
sides of the orifice and the density of the issuing gas or steam ; 
this is further illustrated by (130), &c. 

(151.) When the pressure varies very slightly, as is usually 
the case in most questions of ventilation, discharge of coal-gas, 
&c., we may admit without sensible error that the density is 
constant, and the velocity of discharge will then be governed by 
the square root of the pressure simply, and for common air we 
have the mlo: — 

V=VPx66*l 

z 
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and for coal-gas of density • 42, air being = 1, the rule : — 

V = V~P X 102, 

in which P = pressure in inches of water, and V « velocity of 
discharge in feet per second: cols. 8 and 6 in Tablj 59 have 
been calculated by these rules. 

Table 69. — Of the Velocity of Discharge of Common Air sal ot 
CoAL-GAB, at ordinary Temperature aud Pressure, with small 
differences of Pressure. 
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5 


55 


8 


61' 


9 


36' 


2 




35 


1 


•818 


39 


1 


36' 


3 


25 


'4 


60' 


3 


56' 


1 


39 


2 




'4 


2 


077 


41 


■8 


38 


8 


27 


'2 


64' 


5 


60 


•0 


41- 


9 




•45 


2 


337 


44 


'3 


41 


■2 


28 


'8 


68 


'4 


63 


■6 


44' 


5 




5 


2 


'597 


46 


'7 


43 


■4 


30 


3 


72 


1 


67 


■0 


46' 


8 




-6 


3 


■116 


51 


'2 


47 


■6 


33 


3 


79 


•0 


73 


4 


51' 


3 




•7 


3 


•635 


55 


3 


51 


'4 


35 


'9 


85 


4 


79 


4 


55 


5 




•8 


4 


155 


59 


1 


54 


'9 


38 


'4 


91 


'2 


84 


■8 


59 


3 




•9 


4 


'674 


62 


•7 


58 


'3 


40 


'7 


96-8 


900 


62 


9 


1 





5 


193 


66 


1 


61 


'4 


42 


'9 


102 


95 


66-3 


1 


"5 


7 


'790 


80 


•9 


75 


■2 


52 


5 


125 


116 


81 


2 


•0 


10 


'38 


93 


5 


86 


•9 


60 


•7 


144 


134 


94 


2 


5 


12 


■98 


104 


96 


7 


67 


■6 


161 


149 


104 


3 





15 


■58 


114 


106 


74 


1 


176 


163 


114 


3 


5 


18 


18 


124 


115 


•80 


'6 


191 


177 


124 


4 





20' 


77 


132 


123 


85 


'8 


204 


190 


133 


4< 


'5 


23 


37 


140 


130 


91 





216 


201 


140 


5' 





25 


97 


148 


138 


96 


2 


228 


212 


148 


60 


81 16 


162 


151 


)05-3 


250 


232 


162 


• 
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(152.) These mles may be modified so as to give the quantity 
discharged instead of the Telocity; for common air tho jcvilo 
becomes 

C = (Px VPX 21-64, 
and for coal-gas of density *42 for air = 1, 

in which C s cnbic feet discharged per minnte, d = diameter 
of orifice in inches, and P = pressure in inches of water. 

(153.) " Coefficient of Contraction." — But the quantities dis- 
charged will vary considerably with the form of the orifice, for 
the issuing vein of air suffers contraction as in the case of water, 
and as shown by Fig. 34, where with a thin plate an orifice 
1 inch diameter has the jet reduced to *8 inch diameter, and 
the area to '8^ = '64, that of the orifice being 1*0. 

The rules in (151) give the maximum velocity, or that at the 
most contracted part, namely, at C ; obviously the velocity at B, 
where the measurements are usually taken, will be less in the 
ratios of the respective areas ; if it be 1 * at C» in Fig. 34 it 
will be * 64 at B. 

The experiments of Daubuisson give * 65 for an orifice in a 
thin plate, and • 93 for a very short cylindrical pipe, say two 
diameters long : cols. 4, 5 and 7, 8 in Table 59 have been cal- 
culated with those coefficients. 

The more recent experiments oif Poncelet, Wantzel, and St. 
Venant, &c., seem to show that with air and gases the coefficient 
is not constant for all pressures, but that it decreases as the 
pressure increases, so that for excess of pressure above atmo- 
sphere equal to y^, i\y, J, 1, 5, 10, and 100 atmospheres, the 
coefficient with a thin plate becomes '65, '64, -57, '54, '45, 
• 436, ani • 423 respectively, and with a short tube • 834, • 82, 
•71, -67, -54, -51, and -487 respectively. Table 60 has been 
calculated with these coefficients. A remarkable result, as 
applied to a tube, is that the velocity is a maximum with 5 
atmospheres, becoming less with an increase of pressure beyond 
that point ; this requires confirmation. 

(154.) For steam, Peclet is of opinion that the coefficieEt is 

I 2 
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(XinF.tant, and may be taken at *54 for a thin plate, and * 7 for a 
Bliort tube ; but the experiments in (131) show that for a thin 
plate Daubuisson's coefficient * 65 is correct as applied to high- 
pressure steam ; for a short tube we may admit * 7 as correct for 
all pressures. 

Table 60. — Of the Yelooitt of Dischabge of Comfbessed Aib into 

the Atmosphere. 



£zoei8 of Pressure abore 
the Atmosphere. 


Theore- 
tical 


Thin Piste. 


Short Pipe^ 




Velocity 
in Feet 










In 


Inches 


Lbs. per 


Coefficient 


Velocity 


CoefRclent 


Velocity 


Atmo- 


of 


Square 


per 
Second. 


of 


in Feet 


of 


hi Feet 


spheres. Mercury. 


Inch. 


Contraction. 


per Second. 


Contractioa 


per Second. 


0-01 


0-3 


0-147 


132 


•65 


85-8 


•834 


110 


010 30 


1-47 


402 


•64 


257 


•82 


330 


0-5 


15 


7-35 


771 


•57 


439 


•71 


547 


10 


30 


14-7 


944 


•54 


510 


•67 


632 


5-0 


150 


73-5 


218 


•45 


548 


•54 


(658) 


10-0 


300 


147-0 


1272 


•436 


555 


•51 


649 


100 •© 


3000 


1470-0 


1328 


•423 


562 


•487 


646 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(*) 


(6) 


(6) 


0) 


(8) 



(165.) " Friction of Long Pipes." — We have so far considered 
only the head or pressure necessary to give any required 
velocity with an orifice, or a pipe so short that the friction was 
inappreciable ; but where the length is considerable, there is a 
second loss of pressure due simply to the friction of the air or 
steam against the sides of the pipe ; and in all such cases the 
head due both to velocity and to friction must be separately 
calculated and the sum total taken. 

(156.) Thie head due to friction alone may be calculated by 
the folloT/(ing rules : — 

H = 02 *xL-^ (3-7(0'^ 
a = (hx(3-7(0''-7-l)* 

d»rC2xL-r-HV-^3-7 
L =(3-7d)6xH^C2, 

in which d = the diameter of the pipe in inches, L = the length 
of pipe in yards, = cubic feci per minute, and H s the head 
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Table 61.— Of the Fkiotion of Am, Steam, and Gas in Long I'ipes. 



Diameter 

of llpe in 

In«ties. 



1 



14 



2i 
24 



3 
I* 

6 

7 
8 



9 
10 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 



30 
83 
36 
42 
48 
54 
60 



Head, or Difference of Pressure at the two 
ends of a Pipe 1 Yard long, in 



Inches of Water. 



Pounds per Sqnare 
Inch. 



Head for 1 Cubic Foot per Minutu. 



1-477 
•1945 
•0185 
•006077 
•001442 



•05317 

•00700 

•000666 

•0002187 

•0000519 



Head for 10 Cubic Feet per Minute. 



•04725 
•01899 
•00878 
•00451 
•00250 
•00148 



001701 

'000684 
000326 
000162 
•000090 
0000532 



Head for 100 Cubic Feet per Minute. 



•0594 

•0746 

■0141 

•00782 

■00462 

•00186 

•000858 

•000440 



•00214 

•000989 

•000507 

• 000281 

•000166 

•0000668 

•00002^19 

•0000158 



Head for 1000 Cubic Feet per Minute, 



02442 
01442 
•00579 
•00189 
•000763 
■000353 
•000181 



000879 

000519 

000209 

0000681 

0000275 

0000127 

00000653 



Head for 10,000 Cubic Feet per Minute, 



•00593 
•003685 
■002385 
•001103 
000566 
■000314 
•000185 



000214 

000133 

■0000858 

■0000398 

0000204 

0000113 

00000667 
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(or difference of pressure at the two ends of tbo pip)) in inches 
of water. These mles cannot be easily worked witliout the use 
of logarithms ; bat we have calculated bj them Table 61, for 
the nse of which we have the following rules : — 

(157.) 1st. Having the diameter, length, and discliarge given, 
to find the head, take from Table 61, opposite the given dia- 
meter, the nmnber in column 2 or 3 (according to the terms in 
which the head is desired), and multiply it by the siiuare of the 
given discharge in cubic feet, and by the length in yards ; and 
the product is the head in inches of water, or in pounds per 
square inch, due to friction alone, to which the head due to 
velocity has to be added from Tables 59 or 119, &a 

(158.) 2nd. Having the head, diameter, and length given, 
to find the discharge, assume a discharge and calculate the 
head for that as in (157) ; divide the assumed discharge by the 
square root of the head due to it, and multiply by the square 
root of the given head ; and the quotient is the true discharge 
sought. 

(159.) In order to facilitate calculation, the Table 61 is so 
arranged, that for diameters under one inch the discharge must 
be taken in cubic feet, as in (157), &c., but from 1^ inch to 
2^ inches in tens, from 8 inches to 8 inches in hundreds, from 
9 inches to 24 inches in thousands, and from 30 to 60 inches in 
tens of thousands of cubic feet. 

Thus a |-inch pipe, 20 yards long, discharging 2 cubic feet 
of air per minute, requires • 006 X 2^ x 20 = '48 inch head of 

144 X 2 

water for friction, and the velocity beinsr — -r r^ = 10* 9 feet 

'^ '44 X 60 

per second, the head for that velocity by Table 59 is * 03 inch 
of water, making '48 + '03 = '51 inch total. 

A 2i-inch pipe, 40 yards long, with 38 cubic feet of air, will 

require -00148 X (|? V x 40 = -85 inch head for friction, 

144 X 38 
and the velocity being j^ ^ = 18* 6 feet per second, or by 

Table 59 = * 1 inch head, we have a total of * 85 4- * 1 = * 95 
inch head. 
A 4-inch pipe, 10,660 yards long, discharging 852 cubic feet 
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of ga» per hour, or 14*2 cubic feet per minute, will require 

/i4.o\2 
•OUl X I ) X 10,660 = 3-002 inches head for friction. 

With so small a discharge, the head for velocity will be in- 
appreciable ; Clegg found by experiment, that the head with a 
pipe having these conditions was 3 inches of water. 

A 9-inch pipe, 30 yards long, discharging 500 cubic feet of gas 

per minute, will require '02442 x ( 77^ ) X 30 = '183 inch 

144 X 500 
head for friction, and the velocity being ^^ ^ — —- = 18-8 feet 

63 • 6 X 60 

per second, the head for that velocity by Table 59 is * 04 inch, 

or • 183 4- • 04 = • 223 inch total. 

(160.) Again, say we require to know the discharge of 45 lbs. 

steam by a 4-inch pipe, 150 yards long, with a loss of 1 lb. in 

pressure, the steam at the exit end being reduced to 44 lbs. per 

square inch. Let us assume, say 400 cubic feet for the discharge, 

/400\^ 
and calculating as in (158), we have '000507 X I ^t^t 1 X 150 

= 1*22 lb. per square inch, as the head due to friction alone. 
The area of a 4-inch pipe being 12*56 square inches, or 12*56 
-f- 144 = • 087 square foot, the velocity must be 400 -^ • 087 = 
4600 feet per minute, or 76 feet per second, which at the con- 
traction (154) with • 7 for coefficient becomes 76 -f- • 7 = 109 feet 
per second, the head due to which is (109 -^ 8)^ = 185 feet of 
45 lbs. steam, or 185 4- 439 = -42 foot water, or -42 -^ 2-3 = 
•18 lb. per square inch for velocity alone. Thus for our 
assumed quantity the total head is 1 * 22 -f- * 18 = 1 * 4 lb. per 
square inch instead of 1 lb. the pressure allowed in our case. 
The true discharge with the given head is therefore 400 X 
V 1 -=- V 1 • 4 = 339 cubic feet of steam per minute (158). 

(161.) This last result is obtained by the application of a 
useful general law, which may be stated thus : the discharge of 
any pipe or system of pipes, apertures, &C., &c., is proportional 
to the square root of the head; and conversely, the head is 
proportional to the square of the discharge. 

(162.) ^^ Square and Bectangular Channels J* — The case of 
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sqnare and otber rectangular channels may be assimilated to 
that of round pipes, and then the velocity, &c., may be calcu- 
lated by the rules and tables given for the latter. The velocity 
of discharge, whatever may be the form of the pipe or channel, 
is in all cases proportional to the sectional area divided by the 
periphery or circumference. In round pipes, this is always 
one-fourth of the diameter : thus a pipe 1 inch diameter has an 
area of '7854, and a circumference of 3*142, and '7854-7- 
3-142 = -25 ; and a 4-inch pipe gives 12-57 -r- 12-57 = 1. 

" Square Pipes" — Square pipes give the same uniform ratio : 
thus a pipe 1 inch square will have an area of 1, and a periphery 
of 4 inches, and \ = * 25 as with a circular pipe : again, a pipe 
4 inches square has an area of 16 square inches, and a periphery 
of 16 inches also, and as with the round pipe ^ = 1. It follows 
that the velocity of discharge with a square pipe is the same as 
with a round one, with the same length and head, &c. ; but of 
course the quantity discharged will be greater with a square 
pipe in the same proportion, as the area of a square is greater 
than that of a circle, or as 1 to * 7854. 

^' Beef angular Pipes'* — The same laws apply to rectangular 
pipes : thus a pipe 6 inches by 3 inches has an area of 18, and 
a periphery of 18 also, an(l ^f = 1, which is the same as a 
4-inch pipe, as we have seen ; therefore a round pipe 4 inches 
diameter will have the same velocity of discharge as a pipe 
4 inches square, or as another 6 inches x 3 inches, and the 
quantities discharged will be in proportion to the areas, or 
12-57, 16, and 18 respectively. 

Say we have a rectangular channel, 40 yards long, 36 inches 

wide, and 18 inches deep, and we require to know the head or 

pressure for a velocity of 6 feet per second. The area is 36 x 

18 = 648, and the periphery 108, and we have 648 ~ 108 = 6, 

which is the same as a pipe 6 x 4 = 24 inches diameter, and 

we can calculate the head as for a round pipe of that diameter. 

A round 24-inch or 2-feet pipe, discharging at the rate of 6 feet 

per second, would deliver 3-14 x 6 x 60 = 1130 cubic feet 

/1130\2 
per minute, requiring -000181 x (iaaq ) X 40 = -0077 inch 

bead for friction alone. The head for 6 feet velocity by Table 59 
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with • 93 for coefficient, is • 01 inch of water ; the total head 
18 therefore '0077 -f 'Ol = •0177 inch of water, and this is 
also the head for a pipe 36 inches by 18 inches, as in onr 
case. 

(163.) " Effect of Bepeated Enlargements and Contractions/' — 
It might be supposed, that the effect of enlarging the channel 
would be to diminish friction in discharging a fixed quantity 
of air, and this is true where the velocity has not to be got up 
again ; but where there are repeated and successive contractions 
and enlargements, the head saved in friction by each enlarge- 
ment, may be more than compensated by that required for 
getting up the velocity at the next contraction. Let Fig. 113 
represent the rectangular pipe 40 yards long, the head for which 
with a velocity of 6 feet per second we have just calculated to 
be • 0177 inch of water. 

Let Fig. 114 be a similar pipe, but one having two chambers 
or rooms, A and £, in its course, by which the length of the 
pipe or channel itself, C F, is reduced to one-half or 20 feet. 
The velocity of the air passing through the two rooms is so 
very small, that there will practically be no friction there, so 
that the friction is thus reduced to one-half also. But we found 
that the head at C, due to the air entering the pipe with 6 feet 
velocity, was * 01 ; when the air enters the room A, that velocity 
is lost, and must be got up again for the air entering the next 
contraction at D, to be again lost in £, and got up again at E. 
The head for friction in this case is • 0077 -f- 2 = • 00385, and 
the head for the velocity at 3 places * 01 X 3 = * 03, making a 
total of • 00385 + • C3 = • 03385, or about double the head for 
a imiform pipe ; so far therefore from diminishing the head by 
enlarging the channel at A and B, we have really doubled it in 
this case. It is important to keep this fact in view in cases of 
ventilation, &c. ; in large buildings, the changes of area in the 
passages are numerous and unavoidable, they are also too com- 
plicated to be calculated, but in the case of the Prison Mazas 
(394), we found that the velocity was thus reduced to -423 of 
the theoretical velocity, and in the Prison of Provins (397), 
to -322. 

(164.) ^^ Discharge of Steam.** — It is sometimes convenient to 
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estimate tbe discharge of steam by the horse-power instead of 
by the volnme, althongh, as we have shown (117), the latter 
is by far the most satisfactory. Admitting that 1 cubic foot of 
water evaporated to steam at any pressure (19) is equal to 1 
nominal horse-power (118), Table 71 gives direct the volume 
of steam per cubic foot of water for the difierent pressures: 
thus, with 45 lbs. steam, we have 439 cubic feet of steam per 
cubic foot of water, or per horse-power. Say that we have 100 
horse-power and a short 4-inch pipe, and require the loss of 
pressure necessary with uniform velocity (166). We have 
439 X 100 -T- 3600 = 12-2 cubic feet per second ; the area of 
the 4-inch pipe is 12 * 56 square inches, which at the contraction 
becomes 12*56 x '7 -f- 144 = '061 square foot, hence the velo- 
city is 12*2 -f- '061 = 200 feet per second, the head due to 
which by the laws of falling bodies is (i200 -h 8)^ = 625 feet, 
which being a column of 45 lbs. steam, is equal to 625 ~ 439 = 
1 • 424 foot of water, or 1 • 424 ~ 2 • 3 = • 619 lb. per square inch ; 
the pressure at entry being 45 lbs , that at the exit end of the 
short pipe will be 45 - -619 = 44-381 lbs. 

(165.) The pressure thus lost in discharging a fixed volume 
of steam varies inversely as the fourth power of the diameter of 
the orifice, for this reason : the area of a circular orifice, and 
consequently the velocity of efflux with a fixed quantity 
varies as d\ and as the pressure varies as V^, the ratio becomes 
d^ X V^ or more simply as d\ For instance, if in any particular 
case we reduced the diameter to one-half, the area would be 
reduced to one-fourth, therefore the velocity necessary for a 
fixed quantity must be increased in the ratio 1 to 4, and the 
pressure to generate that velocity, in the ratio 1 to 4^ or 1 to 
16, so that with diameters in the ratio 1 to 2, the pressures are 
in the ratio 1 to 2* or 1 to 16. The pressure with a 4- inch 
pipe being • 619 lb., that with say a 6-inch pipe will be • 619 x 
4* -1- 6*, or • 619 x 256 ~ 1296 = • 122 lb., &c. 

(166.) " Steam-pipes to Engines" — In applying these rules to 
pipes for steam-engines, it must be observed that the supply 
of steam to an ordinary engine is intermittent, being when 
passing the centre, and a maximum when at the middle of the 
stroke, and that the maximum velocity should be taken in calcu* 
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lating the size of steam-pipe. Thus, an engine of 5 feet stroke 
and 22 reyolutions per minute has a mean velocity of 5 x 2 x 
22 = 220 feet per minute ; but when at the centre of the stroke, 
the piston is moving with the velocity of the crank-pin, or 5 x 
3-14 X 22 = 345 feet per minute, instead of 220. It will be 
found that in a common double-acting engine the maximum 
velocity is 1 * 57 times the mean velocity, and with a pair of 
engines having their cranks at right angles the ratio is 1*11 to, 
1 : so that, for instance, one engine of 100 horse-power takes 
steam at the maximum rate of 157 horse-power, and a pair of 
engines, each of 50 horse-power, combined at right angles, takes 
111 horse-power of steam' at the maximum speed. Applying 
this to the 4-inch pipe in (164), 100 horse-power with uniform 
velocity would be equivalent to the maximum velocity with a 
single steam-engine of 100 4- 1*67 = 64 horse-power, or that 
of a pair of engines of the collective power of 100 -f- 1 • 11 = 90 
horses. Tables 119 and 120 have been calculated in this way. 

(167.) Table 120 gives the friction in steam-pipes calculated 
by these rules, with the correction explained in (166) as applied 
to steam-engines where the velocity is variable. This table in 
connection with Table 119 will enable us to calculate easily 
the sizes of steam-pipes in most ordinary cases : the following 
examples will illustrate their application. 

Example 1. — A single engine of 10 horse-power, with a 
l^inch steam-pipe 6 yards long, and 45 lbs. steam, will by 
Table 119 require • 704 lb. for velocity at entry, and by Table 
120, -082 X 6 = • 492 lb. for friction, making a total of • 704 -f 
* 492 = 1 * 196 lb. per square inch, so that the pressure available 
for working the engine is reduced to 45 — 1*196 = 43*8 lbs. 
per square inch. 

Example 2. — A single engine of 100 horse-power, with a 5-inch 
pipe 12 yards long, and 25 lbs. steam, will require for velocity 
1*0 lb., and for friction *0554 x 12 = *66 lb., making a totiJ 
of 1*0 + *66 = 1*66 lb., and the pressure at the engine is 
reduced to 25 — 1*66 = 23 * 34 lbs. per square inch. 

Example 3. — A pair of low-pressure engines of the colleoiivo 
power of 1000 horses, with a 16-inch steam-pipe 10 yards long, 
and 7 lbs. steam in the boiler, will by Table 119 require * 783 Ik 
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for velocity, and by Table 120 (say for 1041 borse-power 
•0238 X 10 = -238 lb. for friction, making a totel of -783 + 
*238 = 1*031, say 1 lb. per square incb, tbus reducing tb« 
effective pressure at tbe engine to 7 — 1 = 6 lbs. per square 
incb. 

Example 4. — Say tbat tbe steam of a 20-horse boiler is used 
for evaporating pans or similar work wbere tbe velocity is 
uniform ; tben witb 25 lbs. steam, and 50 yards of 2-incb pipe, 
Table 119 gives -618 lb. for velocity, and Table 120, -0779 x 
60 = 3-9 lbs. for fiiction, making a total of -618 + 3-9 = 
4*518 lbs., and tbe pressure is reduced to 25 — 4*5 = 20*5 lbs. 
per square incb. 

(168.) Wben tbe diameter of tbe piston, &c., is known, it is 
better to calculate for tbe volume of steam ratber tban by tbe 
borse-power (117). Tbus, say we bave an engine witb 24-inch 
cylinder, 4 feet stroke, making 30 revolutions per minute, tbe 
steam-pipe being 4 inches diameter, 20 yards long, and the 
pressure of steam in the boiler 25 lbs. per square inch. 

The maximum velocity of the piston is that of the crank-pin, 
or 4 X 3 '14 X 30 = 377 feet per minute = 6*3 feet per second, 
which with a 4-inch pipe becomeis 6 • 3 x 24* -7- 4^ = 226 feet 
per second, or with * 7 for coefficient, 226 -^ • 7 = 323 feet per 
second in the contraction at entry (15^), the head due to which 
is (323 -f- Sy = 1632 feet of 25 lbs. steam, and the volume of 
steam at that pressure being by Table 71 = 644 times that of 
water, we have 1632 ^ 644 = 2 • 53 feet of water, or 2 * 53 -^ 2 * 3 
= 1 * 1 lb. per square inch as the pressure due to velocity only. 

Then the area of the piston being 3*14 square feet, we have 

3*14 X 377 = 1184 cubic feet per minute as the maximum 

quantity passing through the pipe, and by Table 61 we shall 

/1184V 
have for friction alone * 000507 x [-jkq) X 20 = 1*42 lb. 

per square inch, which added to the head due to velocity 
makes the total loss of pressure 1*1 4- 1*42 = 2*52 lbs. per ' 
square inch, and the effective pressure at the engine is reduced 
to 25 — 2 * 52 r? 22 * 48 lbs. per square inch. 
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CHAPTEE V- 



OHIMNETS. 

(169.) " Chimneys to Steam-boilers'* — The case of a chimnej 
is analogous to that in (147) and (150), where we had two 
eolumns of equal height hut unequal density, and we found 
that the velocity was that due to the reduced difference of the 
two columns. It has been shown in (100) that the tempera- 
ture of the air, &c., in well-arranged steam-boiler chimneys is 
about 550°, and by Table 24 it will be found that at that 
temperature the density of air is almost exactly one-half of the 
density at 62°, and we have, as in Fig. 35, a column of air 
in the chimney, say 80 feet high, weighing only half as much 
as the same height of external air, and motion will ensue as 
in (150) with . a velocity due to 80 - 40 = 40 feet head. For 
the purposes of calculation this head may be represeQted in 
inches of water, thus the density of air at 62° being ^^th that 
of water, and at 552° T^T^th, a column 80 fleet or 960 inches 

high will be equal to ^^q = ^'^"^ *°^ ToaF) = *^^^ ^^ 

respectively, and the difference is 1 • 17 — • 585 = • 686 inch of 
water, see (221). 

Assuming a fixed or standard temperature for the chimney 
at 552°, we have in Table 62 the equivalent differences of 

Table 62.— Of the Draught Powers of Chimneys, &c., with the 
Internal Air at 552°, and External Air at 62^, and with the Damper 
nearly closed. 



Height 

of 

CSiimney 

in Feet. 



10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 



Draught 

Power 

in 

Inches of 

Water. 



•073 
•146 
•219 
•292 

•438 
•511 



Theoretical Velocity 
in Feet per Second. 



Cold Air 
Entering. 



Hot Air 
at Exit. 



17-8 

25-3 

31 

35 

40^0 

43-8 

47-3 




7 



35 6 
50-6 
62-0 
71-4 
80-0 
87-6 
94-6 



Height 

of 
Chimney 
in Feet. 



Draught 

Power 

in 

Inches of 
Water. 



Theoretical Velocity 
In Feet per Second. 



Cold Air 
Entering. 



80 
90 
100 
120 
150 
175 
200 



•585 

•657 

•730 

•876 

1095 

1-277 

1-460 



50-6 



Hot Air 
at Exit. 



7 
5 



53 

56 

62-0 

69-3 

74-8 

80-0 



101- 

107- 

113 

12i 

138 

149' 

160 



2 
4 


6 
6 
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pressure in inches of water, by which we may calculato Ihe 
velocities, &c., by the rules and Tables 59, 61, &c., &a 

We allowed in (98) 300 cubic feet of air at 62° per poimd 
of coal ; in passing through the fire this is highly heated and 
it leaves at 1200'', and is expanded to about 3^ times its former 
volume (Table 24) ; jfrom thence to the chimney it is progres- 
sively cooled to 562°, and becomes reduced to double it» 
normal volume, or to 600 cubic feet. If we allow 10 lbs. oi 
coal per horse-power, we have to pass 6000 cubic feet up thb 
chimney per horse-power per hour. 

(170.) ^ Bound Chimneys.*^ — Say we require the power of a 
chimney 80 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches diameter, attached to 
steam-boilers 30 feet long, having flues the same area as the 
chimney, and say 100 feet long in circuit from furnace to base 
of chimney. It will be seen that we have to determine the 
discharge of a pipe 180 feet or 60 yards long, 2 feet 9 inches 
diameter, with a head of * 585 inch of water by Table 62 and 
(169). We must assume a discharge as in (158), say 100 
horse-power or 100 x 6000 -7- 60 = 10000 cubic feet per minute, 
which by Table 61 will require -003685 x 60 = -2211 inch 
of water for friction alone; we have to add to this the head 
due to velocity. The diameter being 2*75 feet, we have an 
area of 5 • 94 feet, and as we have 10000 -f- 60 = 167 cubic 
feet per second, the velocity will be 167 -^ 5 • 94 = 28 feet per 
second, which by Table 59, with *93 coefficient, is due to a 
head of *2 inch of water, and the total head for 100 horse- 
power is '2211+ -2 = '4211 inch of water. We have, how- 
ever, *585 inch at disposal, and by (158) or (161) this will 

100 X V ^585 100 X -765 „^ , 

be equal to — or — -r — =118 horse-power* 

V4211 -649 ^ 

A chimney of these dimensions is working well at Dartford, 
the consumption of coal being 10 cwt. per hour, which allow- 
ing 10 lbs. per horse-power, as we assumed in (169), is equal 
to 1120 -T-IO = 112 horse-power. 

(171.) ^^ Square Chimneys.** — ^If the chimney we have just 
considered had bden square, the horse-power would have been 
greater in the simple proportion of the areas of a square to a 
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circle, see (162). The velocity of discharge is the same in 
both cases, and the quantity discharged is proportional to the 
respective areas, or as *7854 to 1; in our example (170), a 
square chimney would have been equal to 118 -f- • 7864 = 150 
horse-power. 

(172.) We shall assume a constant length of circuit of flues 
at 100 feet; this will be too great for small boilers, but the 
only effect will be to make the chimney rather too powerful 
for such cases. It is expedient to allow a margin for unfore- 
seen contingencies, and to give an excess of power in all cases ; 
the damper can be regulated so as to obviate any mischievous 
results from the admission of an excess of air (108). We have 
calculated Table 63 on these principles, giving the power 
throughout at 75 per cent, of the maximum calculated power, 
thus allowing 25 per cent, for margin. 

Figs. 44 to 46 give elevations of common chimneys of 40, 
60, and 80 feet height ; care should be taken not to contract 
the channel at the points B, C, D, to less area than the outlet 
A at the top. Mortar should be used for the most part, 
because cement is destroyed by a strong heat; the 4J^-inch 
work at the top, however, should be in good cement ; with so 
thin a wall the heat is rapidly carried off by the external air, 
and the cement will not be injured. With steam-boilers the 
heat of the air should not exce^ 600° (100), and ordinary 
stock-bricks will stand that temperature well, but with rever- 
beratory and other brick furnaces (87), the air is at a tem- 
perature of about 2250% and for such cases the chimney should 
be lined with fire-brick throughout, and as the cohesion of 
mortar is soon destroyed with such high temperatures, there 
should be wrought-iron bands round the outside at regular 
distances from top to bottom. In ordinary chimneys hoop-iron 
should be built into the brickwork every few courses to form 
a bond ; and a lightning conductor should not be omitted. 

(173.) ''Effect of Long and Short -FZue*."— The effect of dif- 
ferent lengths of flue is shown by Table 64, in which we 
have taken as an example a chimney 60 feet high and 2 feet 
9 inches square, which by Table 63 with an ordinary flue 
100 feet long, is equal to 100 horse-power; it will be seen 
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that with a fine of one-half the length, or 50 feet, the power 
is increased to 107*6 horse-power only, and that with a flue 
1000 feet long, the power is reduced to one-half nearly. This 
may be applied to other cases ; say we required a chimney of 
150 horse-power, with a flue 1000 feet long (from furnace to 
chimney), this would be equal to 150 -f- * 514 = 300 horse-power 
in TaUe 63, and might be 120 feet high and 4 feet square. 
Again, a chimney of 50 horse-power, with a flue 400 feet long, 
must be equal to 50 -r- • 708 = 70 horse-power, in Table 63, 
and may be 80 feet high, and either 2 feet 6 inches round, or 
2 feet 3 inches square, <&c., &c. 

Table 64. — Of the Power of a Chimnet 60 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches 

square, with Flues of different Leugths. 



Length of 
Flue in Feet. 


Hone-power. 


Length of 
; Flue in Feet 


Horso-poww. 


50 


107-6 


800 


56*1 


100 


100-0 


1000 


61-4 


200 


85-3 


1500 


. 43-3 


400 


70-8 


2000 


38-2 


600 


62-5 


8000 


31-7 



(174.) ''Effect of Internal Temperature in Chimneys:'— H^h^ 
discharging power of a chimney increases with increase of in- 
ternal temperature, but not to an unlimited extent, for while the 
draught power increases, so does the volume of air due to a 
given weight increase by expansion, and the result is that the 
weight of air discharged attains a maximum at a certain tem- 
perature, and an increase beyond that point results in a diminu- 
tion of effect. 

This temperature is 525^ according to P6clet, but this is true 
only for cases such as a reverberatory furnace, where the fire 
escapes direct into the chimney, and the flue being very short, 
friction may be neglected, and the whole power of the chimney 
is expended in generating velocity. Table 65 shows in coL 6 
that the velocity, and therefore the Moeight of cold air, is then a 
maximum at 582 — 62 = 522° above the external air. But the 
weight of air neoossary to carry off the heat (84), increases 
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rapidly as the temperature is reduced, as shown by col. 8, and as 
a result, the power of the chimney as measured by the consump- 
tion of fuel, increases with the temperature throughout^ col. 9. 

Table 66. — Of the Poweb, with different Inteenal Temper atubes, 
of a Ohimnet 32 feet high, with a very short Flue, as in Eeverbera- 
tory and other Furnaces : External Air 62°. 



1 

yolmne 
of Air 


Temp. 

of Air 

in the 

Chimney. 


Draught in Inches of 
Water. 


Velocity of Air in 
Feet per Second. 


PoundB 
of Air 
per lb. 
of Coal. 


Pounds of 

Coal per 

Sq. Foot of 

Chimney 

per Hour. 


Id the 

Chimney : 

External 

Air 

= 10. 


For 

Velocity of 

C!old Air 

at iilntry. 


For Extra 

Velocity of 

Hot Air 

at Rxit. 


ToUkL 


OoM 

Air at 
Entry. 


Hot Air 
at 

Exit. 


1-25 

1-5 

1-75 

2-00 

2^25 

30 

4-0 

50 

0) 


o 

192 

322 

452 

582 

712 

1102 

1C22 

2142 

(2; 


•0891 
•1328 
•1514 
•1570 
•1530 
-1337 
•1080 
•0890 

(3) 


•0045 
•0^22 
-0486 
•0790 
-1070 
•1783 
•2430 
•2850 

(4) 


•0936 

•155 

-200 

-236 

-260 

-312 

-351 

•374 

C6) 


19-73 
24-10 
25-72 
26-30 
25-99 
24-18 
21-70 
19-75 

(6) 


24*69 
36-15 
4500 
52-60 
58-44 
72-50 
86-90 
98-75 

a) 


400 

200 

133 

100 

80 

60 

33 

25 

(8) 


14 
33 
53 
72 

89 
133 
178 
217 

(9) 



(175.) With chimneys to steam-boilers, the friction of the 
long flues must be considered as well as the head due to velocity, 
the result being that the maximum effect is attained when the 
volume of the internal air is between three and four times that 
of the external air, as shown by col. 5 of Table 66. If we admit 
3i as the relative volume, the temperature would be about 1300° 
by Table 24 ; but with such a high temperature there would be 
an enormous loss of useful effect, and the power of the chimney 
would be only 116 -r 107 = 1*086, or 8*5 per cent, greater 
than with double volume, which experience has shown (100) ti) 
be the best in practice. The table shows, however, that a 
variation of 130° either way has little influence on the power of 
the chimney ; thus with volume If we have 100 ~ 107 = • 9846, 
or '0654 = fi'64 per cent, less, and with volume 2^, 112 -4- 107 
= 1*047, or 4*7 per cent, greater power than with volume 2. 

Col. 5 of Table 66 gives the ratio of the power of the chimney 
at the different internal temperatures ; and coL 6, the maximum 
(172) consumption of fuel per square foot. 
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Table 66. — Of the Power, with different Internal Tempebatubes, 
of a Chimney 80 feet high, 2 feet 9 inches diameter, with a Flue of 
the same Area 100 feet long from Furnace to Foot of Chimney. 



Volume of 


Temperature of 


Draught of 

Chimney 

in Inches of 

Water. 


Ratio of 

the Power 

at different 

Temperatures. 


Founds of 


Air In the 

Chimney : 

Kztemal Air 

= 10. 


Air in the 
Chimney 
and Flue. 


Eztemal 
Air. 


Coal per 

Square Foot 

of Chimney 

per Hour. 


1-25 

1-5 

1-75 

2-00 

2-25 

3-0 

4-0 

5-0 

(1) 


o 

192 

322 

452 

582 

712 

1102 

1622 

2142 

(2) 


o 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

(3) 


•234 
•390 
•500 
•585 
•650 
•780 
•890 
•926 

(0 


71 
89 
100 
107 
112 
116 
116 
114 

C6) 


120 
150 
168 
18a 
188 
195 
195 
192 

(«) 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON VAPOUBB. 

 • « '. »•••'. 

(176.) " Elastic Force of Fopotir."— Let Fig. 57 be a bare 
meter with a large chamber A, one cubic foot in capacity, and 
let the bore of the tube be very small, so that its capacity may 
be regarded as infinitely small compared with that of the cham- 
ber ; the space A will then be a perfect vacuum, and the height 
of the column of mercury at ordinary atmospheric pressure will 
be say 30 inches. Now if a few drops of water be introduced 
into A, vapour will instantly be formed from it, filling ike 
chamber and depressing the column B say to G, the amount of 
this depression will depend on the temperature of A ; by adding 
mercury at until that column is raised say to D, the column 
B may be restored to its former level. Now the height of the 
column C B was the measure of the atmospheric pressure, and 
as that is supposed to be constant, it is evident that a pressure 
equal to C D is exerted by the vapour in the chamber A ; thus 
if C D is 1 inch, D B will then be 29 inches only, and as 30 is 
required to balance the atmospheric pressure, the rest must hava 

K 2 
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Tablb 67. — Of the Elastic Force of Vapoub of Wateb in Tnchos o< 
Mercury, calculated from the Experiments of Rjbonault. 



Temp. 
Fahr. 





1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86. 
87 
38 
89 

40 
41 
42 



Force in 
IncbM. 




044 
046 
048 
050 
052 
054 
057 
060 
062 
065 

068 
071 
074 

078 
082 
086 
090 
094 
098 
103 

108 
113 
118 
123 
129 
135 
141 
147 
153 
160 

167 
174 
181 
188 
196 
204 
212 
220 
229 
238 

247 
257 
267 
277 



44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 

54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

84 
85 
86 
87 



Force in 
Inches. 



288 
299 
311 
323 
335 
348 
861 
374 
888 
403 

418 
433 
449 
465 
482 
500 
518 
537 
556 
576 

596 
617 
639 
661 
685 
708 
733 
759 
785 
812 

840 
868 
897 
927 
958 
990 
023 
057 
092 
128 

165 
203 
242 
282 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 

98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
X16 
117 

118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 
130 
131 



Force In 
Inches. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 



323 
366 
401 
455 
501 
548 
596 
646 
697 
751 

806 
862 
918 
976 
036 
098 
162 
227 
293 
361 

431 
503 
577 
653 
731 
811 
893 
977 
063 
151 

241 
333 
427 
523 
621 
721 
824 
930 
039 
151 

265 
382 
502 
625 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



Force In 
Inches. 



182 
133 
134 
135 
136 
187 
138 
139 
140 
141 

142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 

152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 

162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 

172 
173 
174 
176 



4-752 
4-881 
6 012 
5 146 
5*283 
5-423 
5-565 
5-710 
5-858 
6-010 



6 
6 



165 
324 
6-488 
6-655 
825 
000 
177 
360 
546 



7-736 

7-930 
8-128 
8-330 
8-536 
8-746 
8-960 
9 177 
9-400 
9-628 
9-861 

10-099 
10-342 
10-590 
10-843 
101 
36 



11 
11 



11-63 
11-90 
12-18 
12-46 

12-75 
13 05 
13-35 
13-66 



Tempi ; Force in 
Fahr. Licfaet. 



176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 



13-96 
14-28 
14-60 
14-93 
15-27 
15-61 
15-96 
16 '32 
16-68 
17 'Of 

17-42 
17-81 
18-20 
18-60 
19 01 
19-42 
19-83 
20-26 
20-68 
21-12 

21-57 
22-03 
22-50 
22-97 
23-46 
23-95 
24*45 
24-95 
25-47 
26-00 

26-53 
27-08 
27-64 



28 
28 
29 
29 
30 
31 
31 



19 
76 
34 
92 
52 
13 
75 



32-38 
3302 
33-67 
34-8S 
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Table 67. — continued. 



temp.) Force in 
Fahr. Inches. 



o 




220 


35- 


221 


35- 


222 


36- 


223 


37- 


224 


37- 


225 


38- 


226 


39- 


227 


40- 


228 


40- 


229 


41- 


230 


42- 


231 


43- 


282 


43- 


233 


44- 


284 


45- 


235 


46- 


236 


47- 


237 


48- 


238 


49- 


239 


49- 


240 


50- 


241 


51- 


242 


52- 


243 


53- 


244 


54- 


245 


55- 


246 


56- 


247 


67- 


248 


58- 


249 


59- 


250 


60- 


251 


61- 


252 


62- 


253 


64- 


254 


65- 


255 


66- 


256 


67- 


257 


68- 


258 


69- 


259 


71- 


260 


72- 


261 


73- 


262 


74- 


263 


76- 


264 


77- 


'l^b 1 


78- 



01 
68 
37 
08 
80 
53 
27 
02 
79 
56 

34 
14 
95 
78 
62 
47 
32 
20 
08 
98 

89 
83 
77 
72 
69 
68 
68 
69 
71 
75 

81 
89 
98 
09 
21 
35 
50 
66 
85 
05 
27 

50 
76 
03 
31 
62 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
285 

286 
287 
288 
269 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
806 

307 
308 
309 
310 
911 



Force in 
Inches. 



79-93 
81-27 
82-63 
84-01 
85-41 
86-83 
88-26 
89-72 
91-18 
92-67 

94-18 
95-72 
97-27 
98-84 



100 
102 
103 
105 
107 
108 

110 
112 
113 
115 
117 
119 
121 
123 
124 
126 

128 
130 
132 
134 
136 
138 
141 
143 
145 
147 
149 

151 
154 
156 
158 
160 



4 

6 
3 

7 

4 
1 
9 
7 
5 
3 
2 

9 
8 

8 
7 
7 
7 
8 
9 

1 
2 
4 
6 

8 

3 
6 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



Force in 
Inches. 



312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 

322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
828 
329 
330 
331 

832 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 

342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 

353 
354 
355 
356 
357 



163 
165 
168 
170 
172 
175 
177 
180 
183 
185 

188 
191 
193 
196 
199 
201 
204 
207 
210 
213 

216 
219 
222 
225 
228 
231 
234 
237 
241 
244 

247 
250 
254 
257 
261 
264 
268 
271 
275 
278 
282 

285 
289 
293 
297 
300 



2 
6 

5 
9 
4 
9 
5 
1 
7 

3 


7 
4 
2 
9 
8 
6 
5 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
1 
3 

6 
9 
3 
6 
1 
5 

5 

6 
3 

9 
6 
4 
1 



Temp. 
Fahr. 



358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 

368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 

378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 

388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 

399 
400 
401 
402 
403 



Force in 
Inches. 



304 

308 

312 

316 

320 

324-6 

328-7 

332-8 

336*9 

341-2 



7 
6 
6 
5 
5 



345 
349 
354 
358 
362 
367 
871 
376 
380 
385 

390 
394 
399 
404 
409 
414 
419 
424 
429 
434 

439 
444 
449 
454 
460 
465 
470 
476 
481 
487 
493 

498 
504 
610 
515 
521 



4 
7 

4 
8 
2 
8 
3 
9 
5 

2 
9 
6 
4 
3 
1 



1 

2 
4 
6 
9 
2 

O 

9 
4 
9 
4 


7 
4 
1 
9 



Temp. 

Fahr. 



404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 

414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 

424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 

434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
489 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 

445 
446 
447 I 
44& i 
449 



Force In 

i Inches. 



527 

533 

539 

545 

551 

557" 

563 

570 

576 

582 

589 

595" 

602 

608 

615 

622 

628- 

635' 

642- 

649 

656 

663 

670 

677 

684 

691 

699 

706 

713' 

721 

728 

736 

744 

751 

759 

767 

775 

783' 

791 

799 

807 

815 

823 

832 

840- 

849 



6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
9 
1 
4 
8 

2 
7 
2 
8 
4 
1 
8 
6 
5 
4 

3 
3 
4 
5 
7 
9 
2 
5 
9 
4 

9 
5 
1 
8 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 

6 
9 
2 
6 
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been made up by the presdure of the vapour in A, and is equal 
in this case to 1 inch of mercury. The experiments of Regnault 
give the elasticities or pressure of vapour of water at different 
temperatures as in Table 67 and in column 4 of Table 68 ; thus 
at 212° the boiling point of water, colunm C, would have been 
raised to E, at the same level as B, showing that at that tempe- 
rature the elastic force of vapour is equal to that of the atmo- 
sphere. 

(177.) The weight of water contained in the vapour may now 
be calculated; the experiments of Begnault and Despretz have 
shown that the weight of a given volume of vapour of water is 
* 623, or nearly f the weight of the same volume of air at the 
same temperature and pressure. (See Table 39.) Thus at 132°, 
the weight of a cubic foot of dry air at atmospheric pressure is 
given by column 3 of Table 68 at "0671 lb., but the force of 
vapour at 132° is 4* 752 inches of mercury, under which pressure 
air would weigh -0671 x 4-752 -i- 29-921 = -010666 lb. only, 
therefore a cubic foot of vapour will be -010656 x '623 = 
« 006639 lb., and thus has been calculated column 7 of Table 68. 

(176.) " Mixtures of Vapour and Air."" — By opening the cock 
at F we may admit the atmospheric air ; if the space A, Fig. 57, 
had been a vacuum we should of course have then a cubic foot 
of dry air there, whose weight is given by column 3 in Table 
68, but vapour being present, less than a cubic foot will be 
required. Say we take the case in which the elastic force of the 
vapour is 15 inches, or about half that of the atmosphere. If 
we assume that the relative volumes and densities of vapour 
follow the law of Marriotte (29) as dry air and gases do (which 
is not a fact, but the correctness of our deduction will not be 
affected in this case), we shall have a cubic foot of vapour at 15 
inches pressure or elastic force, and if a piston were fitted into 
the cube, as at Fig. 58, and forced to descend from A to B, the 
pressure would increase from 15 inches at A to 30 inches at B, 
and the cubic foot of vapour would of course be reduced to half 
fi cubic foot, its density being doubled and its elastic force 
increased to that of the atmosphere, also the space C above the 
piston would be a vacuum ; if now the cock F were opened, the 
air would fill the vacant half cubic foot, And the piston being 
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remoTod the two wonld intermix with one another, but the rehf- 
tive weights would not be altered, the vapour would retura to 
its normal volume and pressure of 15 inches of mercury, and the 
air being dilated to double its normal volume and reduced to half 
its normal density and pressure, or to 15 inches of mercury dso. 

In all cases the sum of the elastic forces of the vapour and air 
will be equal to the atmospheric pressure, the vapour taking 
always the force dae to its temperature as per column 4 in 
Table 68, and the air making up the complementt, as in col. 5» 

(179.) Returning to our former illustration: — at 132° tie 
vapour had a force of 4*752 inches, the pressure of the air in 
that case therefore must be 29-921 - 4*762 = 25*159 inches, 
and a cubic foot of air at that density would weigh * 0671 x 
25*169 -r 29*921 = -0564 lb., and thus column 6 in Table 68 
has been calculated. The total weight will of course be the 
sum of the separate weights or -006639 H- *a564 = * 063039 lb., 
so that a pound of saturated air will contain * 006639 -7- *0564 = 
•11771 lb. of vapour, and a pound of vapour will saturate 
•0564-^ *006639 = 9'49 lbs. of dry air, and so of the rest as 
per columns 8, 9, and 10, in Table 68. 

(180.) We aswimed in (178), for tho purpose of illustration, 
that vapour was subject to the law of Marriotte, and could be 
reduced to half its normal volume by doabling the pressure ; 
but, in fact, the elastic force of vapour can never exceed that 
due to its temperature (56) as given by Table 67, and the effect 
of compressing it is not to increase its pressure, but to cause the 
surplus vapour to be condensed, that which remains retaining 
the pressure or elastic force due to it. The effect of mixing 
vapour with dry air is shown by (79). 

(181.) " Vapour in the Atmosphere" — The amount of vapour 
in the atmosphere varies exceedingly with the climate and the 
seasons. The air in nature is never perfectly dry : with the 
greatest dryness on record in this country the air still retained 
23 per cent, of the vapour that would saturate it. In winter the 
air is frequently quite saturated with moisture : when it con- 
tains more than 85 per cent, we consider it damp ; 65 per cent., 
moderately dry ; 50 per cent., dry ; 35 per cent.*, very dry ; anJ 
25 per cent.,, extremely dry» 
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Table 69 gives the moan humidity of the air throughont the 
year at Greenwich, Halle in Germany, and Madrid ; these last 
may be taken as typical of central and southern Europe respec- 
tively. This table shows that in this country June is the dryest 
month of the year, holding at mid-day when the air is the 
dryest 58 per cent, of lihe moisture that would saturate it, &o. 
In summer the hour of greatest dryness is between 2 and 3 P.M., 
and in winter between 1 and 2 p.m. The hour of greatest damp- 
ness is in summer between 4 and 5 a.m., and in winter between 
6 and 7 a.m. The table also shows that in this country, the 
mean dryness of the whole year, taken day and night, is 
82 per cent., that of lihe day being 76 per eeait. and of 
day 72 per cent, of the vapour that would saturate the air. 

Tabih 69. — Of the Humidity of the Aib. 





Greenwich. 


Halle. 


Madrid. 






Mean of the Day. 








Mean 










Montb, 


of the 


Between 


Between 
2 and 3 p.m. 


Mean of the 24 hovi. 




24 boon. 


• AM. and 
6PJC. 








1 


Mean Homidity: Satnn 


itiea = 100. 




JaDuary •• .. 


89 


86 


84 


86 


84 


February .. 


85 


85 


81 


81 


72 


March 


82 


79 


75 


77 


6a 


April 


79 


68 


64 


71 


67 


May 


76 


71 


66 


69 


• • 


June 


74 


62 


58 


71 


56 


July 


76 


67 


63 


68 


44 


August 


77 


70 


66 


66 


45 


September 


81 


76 


68 


73 


56 


October .. 


87 


81 


76 


79 


80 


November.. 


89 


86 


85 


86 


78 


December .. 


89 


86 


84 


87 


85 


Year 


82 


76 


72 


76 


66 



(182.) " Hygrometry,** — The best and most convenient modte 
of estimating the dryness of the air is by the dry and wet-bulb 
hygrometer, which consists of a pair of thermometers, one of 
which has its bulb covered with muslin kept continually wot by 
a filament of thread leading to a small vessel of water, and 
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acting by capillary attraction; the other having itci bnlb dry 
in the usaal way. The effect of the evaporation ia to lower the 
temperature (193), and the amount of cold produced, depending 
on the amount of vapour present in the ambient air, indicates 
the dryness of the air as shown by Table 70. With a moderate 
temperature of the air, say 62^, 2^ of cold or less indicates that 
the air is damp ; 6^ moderate dryness ; 10^ would show that 
the air is dry ; 15° very dry ; and 20°, extremely dry. In an 
inhabited room from 6° to 8° of cold, or of difference of the dry 
and wet bulbs will indicate a pleasant and healthful degree of 
humidity. The philosophy of this method of finding the dryness 
of the air is shown in (193). 

Table 70. — Of the Indications of the Hygrometer (Dry and Wet 
Bulb), from Mr. Glaisher's Observations at Greenwich. 





Degrees of Cold in the Wet-bulb Thermometer. 


Temperature 
of the Air. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 10 


11 


12 




! J)egree8 of Humidity, Saturation being 100. 


lyi .* .. 


87 


75 




















\ 


42 .. .. 


92 


85 78 


72 


66 


60 


54 49 


44 


40 


36 


33 


oZ . . • . 


93 


86 80 


74 


69 


64 


59 54 


50 


46 , 42 


39 


62 .. .. 


94 


88 1 82 


77 


72 67 


62 58 


54 


50 I 47 


44 


72 .. .. 


94 ' 89 84 


79 74 69 65 61 


57 


54 51 


48 


oiS . * . . 


95 90 85 80 76 72 68 64 ! 60 57 54 51 


92 .. .. 


95 90 85 81 77 73 70 66 62 


59 

leter. 


56 53 

1 




Degrees of Co'd in the Wet-bulb Thermon 




Temperattire 
of ihe Air. 


13 14 ' 15 

1 


16 


17 


18 


19 20 21 


22 23 24 




Deg 


p-ees of Humidity, Saturation being 1 


00. 


o 

42 .. .. 


30 


27 






















52 .. .. 


36 


33 


30 


27 


25 














J 


62 .. .. 


41 


38 


35 


32 


30 28 : 26 


24 








1 

* 


72 .. .. 


45 


42 


39 


36 34 , 32 30 28 


26 


24 


23 


22 


82 .. .. 


48 


45 42 40 38 35 33 31 ! 


29 ' 27 


26 


25 


92 .. .. 


50 47 1 


45 43 41 38 36 34 32 30 

1 


28 


26 



(183.) " Steam** — When the elastic force of yapour of watar 
exceeds the pressure of the atmosphere it receives usually the 
Dame of ^ steam,'' and hecomes one of the most useful mecha- 
aical agents that we have. Table 71 gives the elastic force of 
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Table 71. — Of the Tempebaturb and Volume of Steam at different 
Pbesbubbs, calculated from the Experiments of Regnault, &c. 



Pressure 
above- the 
Atmo- 
sphere in 
Lbs. per 
fiq. Inch. 


Temp. 
Fahr. 


1 

Cubic Feet 
of Steam 
from One 

Cubic Foot 
of Water. 


Pressure 
above the 

Atmo- 
sphere in 
Lbs. per 
Sq. Inch. 


Temp. 
Fahr. 


Cubic Feet 
of Steam 
from One 

Cubic Foot 
of Water. 


Pressure 
above the 

Atmo- 
sphere in 
Lbs. per' 
Sq. Inch. 


Temp. 
Fahr. 


1 

Cubic Feet 
of Steam 
from One 

Cubic Foot 
of Water. 





212 


1640 


44 


o 
291 


446 


88 


330 


264 


I 


215 


1544 


45 


292 


439 


89 


ji 


261 


2 


219 


1456 


46 • 


294 


432 


90 


331 


258 


3 


222 


1378 


47 


295 


426 


91 


332 


256 


4 


224 


1310 


48 


296 


419 


92 


333 


254 


5 


227 


1247 


49 


297 


413 


93 


yi 


252 


6 


230 


1190 


50 


298 


407 


94 


334 


250 


7 


232 


1138 


51 


299 


401 


95 


»j 


248 


8 


235 


1089 


52 


300 


394 


96 


335 


246 


9 


237 


1048 


53 


301 


387 


97 


336 


244 


10 


239 


1008 


54 


302 


384 


98 


») 


242 


11 


241 


969 


55 


303 


379 


99 


337 


240 


12 


244 


936 


56 


304 


374 


100 


338 


238 


13 


246 


904 


57 


305 


369 


102 


339 


234 


14 


248 


875 


58 


»» 


364 


104 


340 


230 


15 


250 


846 


59 


306 


360 


105 


341 


228 


16 


252 


820 


60 


307 


355 


106 


342 


226 


17 


253 


796 


61 


308 


350 


108 


343 


223 


18 


255 


774 


62 


309 


346 


110 


344 


220 


19 


257 


743 


63 


310 


342 


115 


347 


212 


20 


259 


732 


64 


311 


338 


120 


350 


203 


21 


260 


713 


65 


312 


334 


125 


353 


197 


22 


262 


694 


66 


313 


330 


130 


355 


190 


23 


264 


676 


67 


314 


326 


135 


358 


184 


24 


265 


660 


68 


jj 


322 


140 


361 


179 


25 


267 


644 


69 


315 


319 


145 


363 


174 


26 


268 


630 


70 


316 


315 


150 


366 


169 


27 


270 


615 


71 


317 


312 


160 


370 


159 


28 


271 


602 


72 


318 


309 


170 


375 


151 


29 


272 


589 


73 


11 


306 


180 


380 


144 


30 


274 


576 


74 


319 


302 


190 


384 


138 


31 


275 


564 


75 


320 


299 


200 


388 


132 


32 


277 


553 


76 


321 


296 


210 


392 


126 


33 


278 


542 


77 


322 


293 


220 


396 


121 


34 


279 


532 


78 


?i 


290 


230 


399 


116 


35 


281 


521 


79 


323 


287 


240 


403 


112 


36 


282 


512 


80 


324 


284 


250 


406 


108 


37 


283 


503 


81 


325 


282 


260 1 


409 


104 


38 


284 


494 


82 


»» 


279 


270 


413 


101 


39 


285 


485 


83 


326 


276 


280 


416 


98 


40 


286 


476 


84 


327 


273 


290 


419 


95 


41 


288 


468 


85 


328 


271 


300 


422 


91 


42 


289 


460 


86 


»» 


268 








43 


290 


453 


87 


329 


266 


1 
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fteam at different temperatures, not in inclies of mercury abote 
a vacuum as in Table 67, but in pounds per square inch above 
atmosphere, in order to adapt it to practice, and the Yolume of 
steam per cubic foot of water at different pressures is giyen for 
the same purpose. 

(184.) " The Elastic Force of Vapour of Alcohol, dc^'-^We 
have so far considered only the force of vapour of water ; that 
of other liquids is very different, as shown by Table 72 ; thus 
while at 212° the force of vapour of water is just equal to that 
of the atmosphere, alcohol gives 2*2 atmospheres, eiher 6' 6 
atmospheres above vacuum, &c., <&c. 

Table 72. — Of the Elastic Force of the VAPOtm of Alcohol, Ether, 
&c., &c., in Inches of Mercury, trotn the Experiments of Regnault. 



Temp. 
Fahr. 


Water. 


Alcohol. 


Ether. 


OUof 
Turpentine. 


Sulphuret 
of Carbon. 

• • 


Chloroform. 


o 
- 4 


•036 


•130 


2-724 


• • 


• • 


+ 14 


•082 


•256 


4-457 


• • 


3110 


• • 


32 


•181 


•500 


7-177 


•082 


5-012 


• • 


50 


•361 


•949 


10-100 


•091 


7-846 


5-133 


68 


•685 


1^732 


17 118 


•169 


11-740 


7-488 


86 


1-242 


3-087 


25-079 


•276 


17-110 


10-870 


104 


2^162 


6-279 


35-968 


-441 


24-311 


14-331 


122 


3-621 


8-673 


49-921 


•677 


33-571 


20-642 


140 


5-858 


13-780 


68-122 


1-059 


45-772 


29 055 


158 


9-177 


21-228 


90-925 


1-649 


60-982 


38-433 


176 


13-962 


32-000 


118-600 


2-409 


88-941 


53 850 


194 


20-687 


47-866 


153-504 


3-583 


112-035 


71-319 


212 


29-921 


66-338 


193-717 


5-311 


130-760 


92-701 


230 


42-337 


92-591 


246-024 


7-374 


162-846 


118-913 


248 


58-712 


126-291 


• • 


10-118 


201-638 


150-315 


266 


79-932 


170-520 


• • 


13-661 


246-480 


185-866 


284 


107-000 


221-957 


• • 


18-201 


• • 


• 4 


302 


141-000 


285-740 


• • 


23-799 


• • 


m • 



The remarkable law of Dalton, explained in (14), as applied 
to the boiling points of liquids, applies equally to the elastic 
forces of the vapours of those liquids, but the experiments of 
Eegnault show that it is only approximately correct. The 
elastic force of ether at any particular temperature should by 
Daltou's law be equal to that of water at 212 - 100 = 112'' 
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higher tempeTatnre, oil of tnrpentiiie should be equal to water 
816 - 212 = 104° lower, &c., &c. 

Thus the elastic force of ether, say at 140°, should be equal 
to that of water at 140 + 112 = 252"", or 62*98 inches by 
Table 67 ; Eegnault's experiments in Table 72 giye 68 * 122 inches. 
Again, alcohol at say 230° should be equal to water at 230 -f- 
(212 - 173) = 269°, or 84-01 inches by Table 67, whereas 
Table 72 gives 92*591 inches. OIL of turpentine at 230° should 
bo equal to water at 230 - (316 - 212) = 126°, or 4*039 inches 
by Table 67, but Table 72 gives 7*874 inches, &c. 



OHAPTEB VIL 

ON BVAPOBATION. 

(185.) *' Efjaparaiion in Open AirJ* — When a liquid snoh as 
water is freely exposed to the atmosphere, the stratum of air in 
contact with its surface becomes more or less charged with 
vapour, and instead of becoming heavier thereby, as might be 
supposed, its specific gravity is less than before. This is shown 
by comparing cols. 3 and 8 of Table 68, and it will be observed 
that the difference increases rapidly with increase of tempera- 
ture : thus at 52°, saturated air is * 077227 -f- * 0776 = • 99, or 
99 per cent, of the weight of the same volume of dry air, but at 
202° it is only * 041445 -i- -06 = -69, or 69 per cent. The 
result is that the moist air rises and is replaced by dry air, 
which in its turn becomes similarly charged and bears off its 
load of water. 

If the air were saturated with vapour to begin with, it could 
obviously carry no more, and evaporation would cease ; but if 
it were only partially saturated, the process would proceed, only 
more slowly than with dry air. As we have shown in (181), 
the atmosphere in nature is always more or less charged with 
vapour, the mean for the whole year in this country being abouft 
82 per cent of the vapour that would saturate it 
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(186.) The rate of evaporation with different liquids and at 
different temperatures is proportional to the difference of the 
elastic forces of the yaponr of the liquid at the given tempera- 
ture of that liquid, and that of the vapour actually present in 
the amhient air. 

To obtain data on this subject, I made a series of experiments 
on the rate of evaporation of water, alcohol, benzoline, and ether, 
by exposing them to perfectly calm air at natural temperatures, 
in a vessel suspended by a delicate balance, and thus obtained 
the following results. 

With water, 30 grains were evaporated in 620 minutes, or 
30 X 60 -^ 620 = 2*9 grains per hour from a vessel 3^ inches 
diameter = 7*366 square inches area, which is equal to 2*9 x 
144 -r- 7 * 366 = 56 * 7 grains per square foot per hour. The 
mean temperature of the ambient air was 60% and the wet-bulb 
hygrometer 55°, showing humidity 71 per cent, of saturation. 

With common alcohol 56 overproof, and air at 60°, the same 
vessel evaporated 120 grains in 6 hours, or 20 grains per hour, 
which is equal to 20 x 144-^7*366 = 391 grains per square 
foot per hour. 

With benzoline, 90 grains were evaporated in 90 minutes, or 
60 grains per hour, equivalent to 60 x 144-^-7*366 = 1173 
grains per square foot per hour. 

With ether, specific gravity * 735 and air at 57°, the evapo- 
rating vessel was 1 inch square, and 33 grains were evaporated 
in an hour, or 33 x 144 = 4752 grains per square foot per 
hour. 

We have thus for these four liquids 56*7, 391, 1173, and 
4752 grains respectively; the ratios are 1, 6*9, 20*69, and 
83*81, or say 1, 7, 21, and 84 respectively. 

These experimental results agree with the rule : — 

E = (F-/)x378, 

in which E = the rate of evaporation in grains per square foot 
per hour with the air perfectly calm, F = the force of the 
vapour of the given liquid at the temperature of the ambient 
air, as distinguished from that of the liquid itself (186), 
which may be lowered by evaporation (193) ; and/ = the force 
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of the yapottr of water actually present in the air as indicated 
by the hygrometer. 

In our experiments on water, the air was at 60^, and by 
Table 67, F = -518 inch, therefore with the wet-bulb at 56*^ 
showing humidity '71, /= '618 x '71 = '368 inch, and by 
the rule we have (-618 - -368) x 378 = 66-7 grains per 
square foot per hour, or the same as by experiment. 

With alcohol, by interpolation with Table 72, the force of 
vapour of alcohol at 60° or F is 1 * 384 inch, and / being • 368 
inch as before, the rule gives (1 • 384 - • 368) x 378 = 384 
grains per square foot per hour : experiment gave 391 grains. 

With ether, the air was at 57°, and the wet-bulb #53° showing 
humidity '75, the force of vapour of ether at 57° or F is 12 '83 
inches by Table 72, and / being -465 x '75 = -348, the rule 
lecomes (12*83 - -348) x 378 = 4718 grains per square foot 
per hour : experiment gave 4752 grains. 

Thus by the rule the ratios are 1, 6*77, and 83*21, and by 
experiment 1, 6*9, and 83*81 respectively. 

(187.) With the very volatile fluids ether and benzoline the 
rate of evaporation at first before the regime is established, is 
considerably greater than the mean rate we have given. Thus 
with ether, the first successive weights of 1 grain were evapo- 
rated from the vessel 1 inch square in 77, 87, and 95 seconds 
respectively, which were equivalent to 6725, 5962, and 5457 
grains per square foot per hour. Similarly with benzoline the 
first successive weights of 5 grains were evaporated from the 
vessel 3^ inches diameter in 215, 238, 264, 278, 286, and 300 
seconds respectively, or 1642, 1484, 1338, 1270, 1235, and 1177 
grains per square foot per hour. 

(188.) The rate of evaporation of water and other liquids 
whose elastic force of vapour is low varies very much with tie 
humidity of the %mbient air, while that of ether, &c., is littld 
affected, as may be seen by studying the calculations (1^6) 
Table 73, which has been calculated by the rule in (186), shows 
the effect of different degrees of humidity on the evaporation of 
water at natural temperatures. 

(189.) ''Effect of Wind on Evaporation:' — Hhe rules and 
experiments we have so far given apply only to perfectly calm 
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Tabu 78.— Of Etaforatiok at Natubal Temfebatubes, and witii 

Air in different states of Dryness. 



1W^.m.mmm 


Humidity of the Air : Saturation s 100. 


Temp. 

•ftha 
Air and 


Dry 1 M 40 


M 


00 


10 


80 


00 


Water. 


Grains evaporated per Square Foot per Hour In calm Air. 


o 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 


69 
101 
147 
211 
298 
426 
570 


48 
71 
103 
148 
209 
298 
400 


41 
61 
88 
127 
178 
256 
842 


84 
51 
74 

106 
149 
213 

285 


28 

40 

59 

84 

119 

170 

228 


21 
80 
44 
63 
89 
128 
171 


14 
20 
29 
42 
60 
85 
114 


7 
10 
15 
21 
30 
43 
57 



air when the necefisaiy motion of the air ensnes only from the 
change of density due to the presence of yaponr, as we have 
seen in (185), the air charged more or less with moisture ascend- 
ing vertically. If that motion be prevented by a cover, even a 
loosely fitting one, the confined air becomies fally saturated, and 
not being able to get away with its load, evaporation ceases, and 
in any case, even if the air be allowed to rise, the motion is very 
slow, and is retarded by the dry air descending to replace it. 
With a wind, the stratum of air in contact with the water moves 
off horizontally, not waiting to be fully saturated, but taking 
only a small percentage of that amount When air moderately 
dry eomes in contact with a surface of water, it absorbs moisture 
at first with avidity, but as it becomes saturated the process 
proceeds more and more slowly, and finally ceases ; evidently, 
therefore, the more rapidly the air is renewed, the more rapidly 
the evaporation proceeds. 

(190.) To ascertain the effect of wind on evaporation, the 
vessel used in the former experiments, which was 8^ inches 
diameter and f inch deep, was about half filled wilh water, 
and exposed to westerly winds, which conveniently varied in 
strength on thred successive days from a fresh breeze to a gale. 

With a fresh breeze 17, 84, and 68 grains were evaporated in 
1, 2, and 4 hours respectively : taking 17 grains per hour as a 
mean, we have 17 x 144 -7- 7*866 -= 882 grains per square 
iooi per hour. The air was at 57^ and the wet-bulb at 49°| 
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indicating -67 humidity ; hence F = -465, / = •466 X '57 = 
'265, and Trith calm air we should have had by the rulo 
(*465 — *265) X 378 = 76 grains: the ratio with a fresh breeze 
is 832 -f- 76 = 4*4 to 1 with calm air. 

With a strong wind 28 grains per hour, or 28 x 144 -f- 
7*366 = 547 grains per square foot per hour were evaporated; 
the air was at 53°, the wet-bulb 46°, humidity *59; henco 
F = «403 and/= -403 x '59 = *2d8, and with calm air we 
should have (-403 - -238) X 378 = 62 grains: the ratio is 
647-r62 = 8-8tol. 

With a gale 24 grains per hour, or 24 X 144 -f- 7*366 =» 470 
grains per square foot per hour were evaporated, which though 
actually less than in the last experiment, was relatively greater^ 
as we shall see ; the air was at 52°, the wet-bulb 48°, humidity 
•74, hence F = -388, and /= -388 X '74 = -287, and the 
rule gives with cakn air (*388 - -287) X 378 =r 38 grains per 
square foot per hour : the ratio is 470 4-38 = 12-4 to 1. 

Thus we have the ratios 1, 4*4, 8*8, and 12*4 with calm air, 
a fresh breeze, a strong wind, and a gale respectively. 

(191.) Similar results were obtained with alcohol which was 
exposed in the vessel l.inch square to the same gale as in the last 
experiment on water ; 22i- grains per hour, or 22 * 5 X 144 = 
3240 grains per square foot were evaporated. The air was at 
62°, the wet-bulb 48°, or humidity * 74, and by Table 72 F = 
1*036,/ = *388 X -74 = *287 by Table 67, and in cahn air we 
should have had (1*036 - *287) X 378 = 283 grains: the ratio 
is 3240 -f- 283 = 11*45 to 1, or nearly the same as water^ which 
was 12*4 with the same wind, &c 

To confirm this result, and to show that the smallness of the 
vessel had no effect on the correctness of the exi>eriment, it was 
exposed to calm air, and successive weights of 1 grain were 
evaporated in 36, 35, 34, 36, 34 minutes. Taking 35 minutes 
as a mean, we have 144 X 60 -7- 35 = 247 grains per square 
foot per hour. The air was at 50°, the wet-bulb 47°^ in- 
dicating humidity -8; then P = -949 and/ - *361 x - "8 = 
-289, and by the role with calm air we have (-949 — -289) X 
378 = 250 grains per square foot per hour, or ahnost precisely 
the same as by experiment 
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EVAPORATION AT NATURAL TEMPERATtTBlQl. ti7 

Table 74 gives a collectiye statement of the results of the 
experiments and calculations. 

(192.) The observations of meteorologists on the amount of 
evaporation in nature are very discordant, the differences pro- 
bably arising from position of the gauge as to exposure to 
wind, &G,y which, as we have seen, is very influential on the 
result. Taking the question to be the evaporation from » 
large surface of water such as a river, the observations of 
Mr. Greaves seem the most reliable, being made with a light 
slate cistern set afloat by a raft in a mill-stream. It was 

3 feet square, 1 foot deep, was immersed to a depth of 

4 inches, had 4 to 6 inches of water continually in it, being 
never emptied ; the depth was taken with a dipnstick, and 
being compared with an adjacent rain-gauge, gave the evapo* 
ration alone. This cistern was fully exposed to the sun, 
wind, rain, and evaporation: the mean result of ten years' 
observations, 1860 to 1869 inclusive, was 21 inches depth 
evaporated per annum, the mean rainfall for the same in^ 
terval being 25^ inches. But Mr. Fletcher found more than 
double this quantity, or 47^ inches, as the mean of seven 
years' observation with a small vessel fully exposed, 5 feet 
above the ground ; and Mr. Miller with a similar apparatus 
obtained 30 inches, as shown by Table 75, which is nseful 
as giving the proportions for the several months of the year. 

Table TS.-— Of the Evapobatton of Watf» at Natttbal Tempera^- 
TUEL8 from observations at Whitehaven by Mr. Miller. 



Inches. 

Jannarv '880 

February 1 042 

March .. 1 770 

April 2 535 

May 4-146 

June 4*547 

July 4-200 



Inches. 
Augnst .. ... .„ „ 3-398* 

September .. ^ .. .. 3-174 

October .. 1*939 

November .. ... ., .. 1-322 

December .. 1-087 



Total 30-032 



Note. — The above is the mean of six years, during which the mean 
rainfall was 45 * 255 inches. 

(193.) "Cold produced by Evaporation.** — ^It is shown by 
(17) that when water changes its state from the liquid to the: 
vaporous, a large amount of heat is absorbed by the vapour*. 

L 2 
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and becomoB latent; tlins to yapourize a pound of water at 
62^ requires by the common rule 1178 — 62 = 1116 units of 
heat. If we assume the temperature of the water to be con- 
stant, the heat thus required must be deriyed from the air in 
contact with the surface, which air will be cooled to an extent 
yarying with the yolume used. Taking water and air both 
at 62°, and assuming that the air is perfectly dry on arriyal 
and perfectly saturated on departure, then by col. 10 of 
Table 68, each pound of water requires 84*79 lbs. of dry air, 
which haying to yield, as we haye seen, 1116 units of heat, 
must be cooled 1116 -r- (84-79 X '238) = 55°-3, and the film of 
water in contact with it would also be cooled to the same extent. 

But to produce this result, the film of surface water must 
not receiye heat at the same time from the mass of the liquid 
or from other sources. Taking for illustration the wet-bulb 
thermometer (182), as soon as depression commences the bulb 
begins to receiye heat from the ambient air, the amount in- 
creasing with the depression until it is equal to that giyen 
out by eyaporation, and the lowering of temperature is 
arrested at a point much higher than that due to eyaporation 
alone. If the depression is thus reduced to half or 55 * 3 -f- 
2 = 27^*65, then as the air is cooled only half, we must 
haye double the yolume, &c. 

Experience alone can determine at what point the heat giyen 
out by eyaporation is equal to that receiyed by contact of air. 
Table 76 giycs the results of Gay-Lussac's experiments on 
this subject, which were made by causing a current of air 
preyioudy dried by chloride of calcium (229) to pass oyer 
the moistened bulb of a thermometer. For 62^, this table 
giyes a depression of 20°*7 only, instead of 55°-3, from which 
it would appear that the air departs only 20*7 -4- 55'3 = *38, 
or 38 per cent saturated ; hence 8479 -f- '38 = 223 lbs. of dry 
air per pound of water were used. If the air had been half 
saturated to begin with, instead of being dry, we should haye 
required a double quantity, or 446 lbs. of air per pound of 
water, which would be cooled 1116 -7- (446 X -238) = 10°-6, 
which agrees with Table 70, namely, that air at 62^ and 10° of 
cold, indicates air hair saturated^ or 50 per cent 
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Table 76 shows that the ratio increases with the differenee 
between the air and the wet-bulb, as might be expected ; with 
10° -4 it is •ST, and with 28° • 6 it is -262, &6. 

In the open air in this country, the average maximmn 
depression is 2° in January, rising gradually to 9° in June, 
thence decreasing to the end of the year. Occasionally a great 
degree of cold is obtained ; Mr. Arnold observed as much as 
25° in June at Aldershott, the dry and wet bulbs diowing 82° 
and 67° respectively. In India Colonel Sykes observed 33° of 
cold, or 98° and 66° respectively. 

This simple method of producing cold is extensively used 
in India and other tropical climates for cooling water, wine, 
<&c. ; a thick layer of straw is spread on the ground in the 
shade of a building, but exposed as much as possible to the 
wind, the bottles to be cooled are placed on it, more straw 
is lightly spread over them, and the whole is kept wet by 
frequent watering. With the air at 98°, the bottles will cool in 
a wind to 65°, but in calm air to 71° only. 



Table 76.- 


-Of the Cold produced by Evaporation of Water with 


AiB perfectly dry ; calculated from Gay-Lubsao's experiments. 








Cold prodnoed. 








Temp, of 


Temp, of 










Dry Air. 


Wet-bulb. 


By 
Experi- 
ment. 


Hfaximum 
calculated. 


BatlOk 






o 


o 


o 


o 








32 


21-6 


10 4 


18-5 


•57 






42 


28-6 


13 4 


26-8 


•iiO 






52 


35- 1 


16-9 


38-8 


•44 






62 


41 3 


20-7 


65-3 


•38 






72 


47-4 


24-6 


71-1 


•346 






82 


53-4 


28-6 


109-0 


•262 





(194.) " Cold hy Evaporation of Ether, &cJ* — The degree of 
cold produced by the evaporation of very volatile liquids, such 
as ether, alcohol, &c., is much greater than that due to water. 
Thus with air at 60°, and 66 per cent, saturated with vapour, 
the cold produced by water is 6° by Table 70, but that with 
ether was found l^ experiment to be 42°, or seven times greater 
than water, the temperature being reduced to 60 — 42 = 18® 
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But lioro experiment gave a remarkable result ; the deproAflioo 
was not permanent, although the wet-bulb was fed cuntinuously 
with ether by threads acting by capillary attraction, the de- 
pression diminished rapidly : being seyen times that of water, 
or 42^ at first, it became only six times, or 36^ in 5 minutes ; 
five times, or 30^ in 11 minutes ; four times, or 24^ in 17 minutes ; 
three times, or 18^ in 27 minutes ; and double only, or 12° in 
60 minutes. 

Alcohol gave similar results ; at first the depression was 9^, 
or 3° greater than water, but became only 2^° in 19 minutes ; 1^° 
in 70 minutes ; 1° in 107 minutes ; |° in 142 minutes ; ^° in 
165 minutes, and QP in 290 minutes. The explanation probably 
is that the pure spirit rapidly evaporates ; leaving on the wet- 
bulb a diluted spirit approximating more and more nearly to 
water in the course of time. 

With benzoline the result was still more remarkable : at first 
the depression was 10°, or double that of water (which was 5° 
at that time), but became only 9° in 5 minutes, 7° in 10 minutes, 
4^ in 35 minutes, 3° in 85 minutes, and 2^^ in 135 minutes. 
With reference to water, the depression was at first double, 
became equal in 25 minutes, and only half in 2 hours. 

(195.) '' Evaporation ai High Temperatures, hut below Boiling 
Point.'^ — We have so for considered the case in which the water 
and air had one and the same temperature : we will now investi- 
gate the phenomena of evaporation from open vessels heated by 
a fire beneath, &c., to a temperature superior to that of the 
ftmbient air, bul; below that of ebullition. 

There' are two important questions to be determined, namely, 
the heat required to evaporate water at different temperatures, 
and the rate of evaporation. To obtain these data I made the 
two sets of experiments, tbe results of which are given in 
Table 77, by suspending from a very delicate balance a vessel 
12 inches square, 2^ inches deep, containing about 7f lbs. of 
hot water. To prevent loss of heat laterally, this vessel was 
enclosed in another of larger dimensions, the interval beneath 
and at the sides being filled with about an inch of wadding. 
In a certain observed time, the water lost a certain weight by 
evaporation, and a certain amount of heat by which that evapora- 
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tion was effected, and from ihoee &ot8 we can obtain the dats 
we require. Thus, taking the first experiment, 480 grains 
were evaporated in 110 seconds, and the temperature of the 
mass of water whose mean weight was 7*72 Ibis, was reduced 9% 
or from 190^ to 181°. Then, the mean temperature of the 
water being 185^% the rate oi eyapcMration per hour would be 
480 X 8600 -r 110 = 15709 grains per square foot. The water 
parted with 7 '72 x ^ = 69*48 units of heat in Tapourizing 
480 grains; therefore, to evaporate 1 lb. or 7000 grains, 
we should require 69*48 X 7000 -r- 480 = 1013 units: we 
thus obtain cols. 5 and 11 in Table 77. By plotting these 
results in diagrams, and drawing mean cuvyes we eliminate 
the errors of observation, and thus obtain cols. 2 and 10 in 
Table 79. 

(196.) The rate of evaporation as shown by the experiments 
is represented satisfactorily by the rule : — 

E= {243 + (3*7x i}x (J - v\ 

in wbich E = Evi^ration pear square foot per hour in grains, 
t = Temperature of the water, 
Y = Force of vapour at the temperature #, from 

Table 67 
9 = Force of vapour actually present in the air 
Thus, during the experimenta on evaporation (195) the air was 
at 62^ and humidity 86, then V = ^388, and » = -388 x '86 = 
• 334, and with water and air both at 52°, E = { 24S + (3 * 7 x 52} 
X ('388 — •334) =23*5 grains per square foot per hour. 
With water, B:iy at 152°, V = 7*93) the ambient air is heated 
by tho water from 52° to 152°, but the force of the vapour 
in it to begin with, or t?, is still '334 inch only, ther^ore 
E = {243 + (3-7 X 154} X (7*93 - •334> = 6115 grains per 
square foot per hour. If the air had been perfectly dry, v 
would be Q in both cases, and the rate ef evaporation at 52P 
would become 169 graiuH, und at 152°, 6384 grains per square 
foot per hour, showing that humidity of the air is most in- 
fluential on tlie result at low temperatures. Table 78 gives a 
combined view of tho experiments, col. 5 is calculated by the 
rule; OKiitting tlio last oxx^^nieat, which was amomalouBy tli« 
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film of ool. 4 is 88,700, and of col. 5, 88,680, showing the general 
agreement of the role with the experiments. 

Tablb 78. — Of the Combined Results of Expebiment and Galcula^ 
TiON on EvAPOBATioH fromOPEN Vessels. 







Heat to 


Grains Evaporated per 




No. of 


Mean 

Temperature 

of Water. 


Evaporate 
1 lb. Water. 


Square Foot per Hour. 




Ezpertnent. 


^ 


By 


Error. 






Experiment. 


EzperinieDt. 


Rule. 




2 


o 
68i 


2286 


70 


74 


- 4t 


2 


6H 


2697 


124 


128 


- 4 


2 


70 


2496 


214 


198 


+ 16 


2 


83^ 


2249 


436 


442 


- e 


1 


8S^ 


2238 


455 


449 


+ 6 


1 


^7 


1979 


839 


853 


- 14 


2 


102^ 


1848 


1137 


1089 


+ 48 


1 


11? 


1624 


1624 


1702 


- 78 


2 


118| 


1566 


2095 


2257 


- 162 


1 


128^ 


1452 


2880 


2839 


+ 41 


2 


132| 


1452 


3422 


3313 


+ 109 


1 


14U 


1357 


4375 


4407 


- 32 


2 


145^ 


1303 


5236 


5237 


- 1 


1 


153^ 


12tiO 


6400 


6674 


- 274 


1 


164A 


1272 


9095 


8900 


+ 195 


2 


168i 


1272 


9874 


9832 


+ 42 


1 


175* 


1171 


11920 


12100 


- 180 


2 


179^ 


1227* 


12800 


12486 


+ 314 


1 


185^ 


1013 


15709 


15700 


+ 9 


2 


190 


1126 








fi) 


(2) 


<a) 


(0 


(6) 


(«^ 



(197.) Table 79 gives a r^me of the phenomena in evapo- 
rating water at different temperatures, ools. 2 and 10 being 
based on the experiments. Thus, say we take the temperature 
at 122°, the air being 52° and its humidity 8&. The rate of 
evaporation by col. 2 is 2240 grains per hour^ and from this 
we obtain ools. 3 and 4. Then the time to evaporate 1 lb. or 
7000 grains will be 7000 -r- 2240 = 3-13 hours, as in col. 5. 
The total heat required to evaporate 1 lb. is 1640 units by 
col. 10, and this is made up of three items : 1st, the latent heat 
of vapourization ; 2nd, loss by radiation from the surface ; and 
3rd, by the air necessary to combine with the vapour, which, 
being heated from 52° to 122°, absorbs a certain amount of heat» 

The latent heat of vapourisation by the correct rule m (19**^ 
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ifi 1115 * 2 - ( ' 708 X 122) = 1029 units. There is also the loss 
by radiation from the surface during the 3*13 hours occupied 
by the process : the value of E for water by Table 95 is 1 * 0853, 
and by the simple rule (276) the loss would be 1*0853 x 
(122 — 52) = 76 units p^r hour ; but applying the correction 
of Table 104 as explained in (314), we find the ratio with 
122 — 52 = 70^ excess, and 52^ temperature of recipient, to be 
1*2, and the true loss becomes 76 x 1*2 = 91*2 units per 
square foot per hour, or 91*2 x 3*18 = 285 units for the 
whole time, and we thus obtain cols. 6 and 7. The loss of 
heat by the air is more difficult to calculate, as we do not 
know the volume that will be used, and which has to be 
heated. By col. 10 of Table 68 we find that it cannot be less 
than 11*65 lbs. of dry air per pound of water, the air arriving 
perfectly dry and departing perfectly saturated. Neither of 
these conditions would be fulfilled in practice (181), (198) ; we 
may get at the volume in another way, namely, from the heat 
which it actually carries off. The total heat by col. 10 being 
1640 units, and the sum of the latent heat and loss by radiation 
being 1029 -f 235 = 1814 units, the heat carried off by the 
air must be 1640 — 1814 = 826 units, as per col. 8, and the 
weight of air heated from 52^ to 122^, or 70% to absorb that heat 
would be 826 -f- (70 x '288) = 19*6 lbs., from which we infer 
that it departs only 11*65 -f- 19*6 = '59, or 59 per cent, satu- 
rated. Having thus found the weight of air, the volume by 
Table 24 is 19*6 -f- -0776 = 258 cubic feet, &c., as in cols. 8, 
18, 14. The volume of air for evaporation at 52^ has been 
fotmd by inverting this process : here the air has to supply 
the whole of the heat necessary for effecting the vapourization, 
and the water and air being both at the same temperature there 
will be no loss by radiation. The heat that becomes latent in 
vapourizing a pound of water at 52° is 1078 units by col. 9. 
This heat has to be supplied by the air, and as by Table 70 air 
at 52*^ and humidity 86° shows 2° of cold, the weight of air 
which will yield 1078 units by cooling 2° is 1 078 -^ (2 x 
•288) = 2265 lbs., or 2265 -J- *0776 =: 29190 cnbx feet at 52°. 
Table 79 may be applied to the solution of many practical 
questions, as we shall proceed to show. 
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(198.) ** Evaporating PansJ* — In concentrating sympfl, and 
in many chemical operations, it is frequently essential that 
evaporation should be effected at low temperatures, because 
great heat would injure the product operated on. For such 
cases the evaporating pan most expose a large area and must 
have no cover (189), the depth is unimportant: say we had 
to concentrate 10 gallons of syrup to 6 gallons per hour; 
that is to say, 4 gallons or 40 lbs. had to be evaporated at 
a temperature not exceeding 152^. Table 79 shows, coL 3, 
that at 152° the rate of evaporation is *871 lb. per square 
foot per hour ; we shall therefore require 40 -f- ' 871 = 46 
square feet area, say 7 ft. 8 in. diameter. The heat required 
to do the work is by col. 10, 1376 x 40 = 55040 units, which 
may be obtained by a fire beneath consuming 55040 -4- 6000 
= 9*2 lbs. of coal, allowing 6000 units as the economic value 
of coals for such a case (112). 

(199.) *^ Befrigeratars.** — ^In the refrigerators commonly used 
in breweries for cooling the wort, a very large surface is neces- 
sary to effect the purpose quickly, and we can calculate by 
Table 79 the area for any particular case. Say we had to cool 
20 barrels of 36 gallons or 360 lbs. each, from 212"" to 82° in 
an hour. The work to be done is to dissipate 360 x 20 x 
120° = 864000 units per hour: at the commencement, each 
square foot will lose by coL 12, 5112 units, but at last 140 units 
only; taking the loss at each temperature between the ex- 
tremes, we obtain an average of 1640 units per square foot per 
hour ; hence we require 864000 4- 1640 = 516 square feet of 
surface. A large proportion of the heat dissipated is expended 
in evaporating a portion of the water ; the mean total heat to 
evaporate a pound of water between 82° and 212°, by col. 10^ 
being 1540 units, we shall vapourize 864000 ^ 1540 = 561 lbs. 
The wort will therefore be concentrated by this method of 
cooling, losing 561 -f- (360 x 20) = • 078, or 7 • 8 per cent, of 
the water in it. 

(200.) " Condenaaiion Beaervoira to Steam-engines" — Say we 
take the case of an engine working day and night, and assume 
that the water for condensation is taken from the reservoir at 
82° the air being at 52°. Admitting that a cubic foot of water 
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evaporated is equal to one nominal horse-power (118), and that 
the temperature of that water taken from the hot-well of the 
air-pump is 122°, we shall have (1178 - 122) x 62*8 = 65790 
units of heat per horse-power per hour to consume or dis- 
sipate. The water enters one end of the reservoir at 122°, and 
departs to the engine at the other end at 82°, being gradually 
cooled 40° in its passage. By col. 12 of Table 79 the mean 
rate of loss of heat between 82° and 122° is 810 units per hour: 
we shall therefore require 65790 -^ 810 =^ 210 square feet of 
surface per horse-power for an engine working day and night. 
The depth in that case is quite unimportant ; but if the engine 
is to work only say twelve hours per day, the surface area 
might be reduced, because the water would cool during the 
night, but in that case depth or capacity becomes a necessity, 
as we will proceed to show, although the question is a very 
complicated one. 

(201.) Let us assume that 82° shall still be the mean tem- 
perature of the condensation water; this, however, from the 
nature of the case, will not now be uniform, but will be lowest 
in the morning after cooling down all night, rising all day till 
it reaches its maximum at the end of the day*s work. 

If we admit a variation of 10° each way, we shall have 72° and 
92° for the TniTn'mniYi and maximum temperatures of the con- 
densation water. The difference of the temperatures of the 
water entering the reservoir from the engine and departing to 
it will still be 40° ; for if the engine receives the water 10° 
colder, it will also return it 10° colder than before, so that in 
the morning at starting, the water in the reservoir will be 72° 
at one end and 112° at the other, and at night 92"" and 182°. 
The mean loss of heat per square foot by col. 12 of Table 79, 
between 72"^ and 112° is 222 units, and between 92° and 182'' it 
is 421 units per hour : the mean loss during the day is there- 
fore (222 + 421) -r 2 = 882 units per hour. During the 
night, when the engine is not working, the temperature will 
become uniform from end to end, being (92 -}- 182) -^ 2 - 112^ 
at first, and (72 + 112) -^ 2 = 92"" at last. Between those two 
temperatures, 92° and 112°, the mean loss of heat by col. 12 is 
294 units per square foot per hour. 
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Now the total heat given ont by the engine in the twelve 
working hours, or 65790 x 12 = 789480 units, has to be divided 
into two unequal parts, haying the ratio of 382 to 294, hence 
we have 789480 x 332 ^ (332 + 294) = 418700 units to bo 
dissipated during the day, or 418700 -^ 12 = 34900 units per 
hour, and the mean rate of loss being as we have seen 332 
units per square foot, we shall require 34900 -r- 332 s 105 
square feet of surface per nominal horse-power. 

The question now is, what must be the capacity of the re- 
servoir, or the quantity of water necessary to hold the heat 
which accumulates during the day, namely, 789480 — 418700 
= 370780 units. The temperature of the water being raised 
20% we shall require 370780 -r 20 = 18539 lbs., or 18539 -r 
62*3 = 298 cubic feet of water, and as we have an area of 
105 square feet, the depth would be 298 -f- 105 = 2*84 feet if 
the reservoir has vertical sides: with sloping sides of course 
the depth would be greater, which is a matter of calculation. 

(202.) We find as the general result of this investigation, 
that when an engine works day and night the depth is un- 
important, and that we require 210 square feet of surface per 
^ominal horse-power. When the engine works only twelve 
hours per day, 105 square feet will suffice, but in that case the 
depth must be such as to give 298 or say 300 cubic feet per 
horse-power. 

Table 80 gives a general comparison of these rules with 
satisfactory cases in practice : it is remarkable that by an acci- 
dental coincidence, the conditions as to temperature, <&c., that 
^e assumed, give for twelve hours, precisely half the area per 
horse-power required for twenty-four hours per day. This fact 
is very convenient for those numerous cases where the work 
cannot be remitted for more than a very brief period, such as 
water-works for the supply of towns, and where for safety two 
engines are used instead of one of double power, so that in case 
of break-down or stoppage for repairs, one of the engines 
\7orking day and night may do the work usually performed by 
two working twelve hours per day. Table 80 shows that the 
reservoir will do equally well in either case, as illustrated at 
Brighton and Sutton. 
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Table 80.- 


-Of Condensation Beservoibs ; Cases 


( in Practice. 










Suxfam Area in Square Feet. 


Oapadty in Cubfe 




No. 
of En- 


Total 
Nominal 


Honre 
worked 




Feet for 12 UonrB per 
Day. *^ 






Calculated. 




gines. 


power. 


per Day. 


Actual. 


























24 Hours. 


12 Hours. 


ActuaL 


Calculated. 


Brigbton.. 


2 


200 


12 


14464 


• • 


21000 


87884 


60000 


Ditto .. 


1 


100 


24 


14464 


21000 


• • 


• • 


• • 


SattoQ . . 


2 


40 


12 


4500 


• • 


4200 


14742 


12000 


Ditto .. 


1 


20 


24 


4500 


4200 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Rnmugate 


1 


30 


12 


3240 


• • 


3150 


9228 


9000 


Seyenoaka 


1 


20 


12 


2240 


• • 


2100 


7152 


6000 



(203.) " Dryness of Air Increased by HeaiJ* — The capacity 
of air for carrying moisture increases very rapidly with the 
temperature, as shown by col. 7 of Table 68; thus, at 202^ 
saturated air holds about one hundred times the weight of 
water that would saturate air at 32^. If air at 82^ satu- 
rated and holding by col. 9 of the same table -00379 lb. of 
vapour per pound of air, be suddenly heated to 42°, it will 
no longer be saturated, because at this latter temperature 
it could hold -00561 lb. ; it has therefore only -00379 -r- 
-00561 = -68, or 68 per cent, of the vapour that would satu- 
rate it, and would show by Tat)le 70 about 37® on the wet- 
bulb thermometer (182) or 5° of cold. Table 67, which is of 
more extensive application, would have given the same result ; 
thus the forces of vapour in saturated air at 32° and 41° are 
-181 and '267 inch respectively, and if saturated air at 32° 
be raised to 42° it will contain only -181 -^ -267 = -68, or 
68 per cent, of the moisture that would saturate it. 

The philosophy of drying and evaporation by heated air 
iepends on this fact ; in our dwellings too, the damp external 
ur entering them is not only warmed, but is at the same time 
converted from damp to dry air, and onr sense of comfort 
arises from both causes. 

If air at 32° and saturated with moisture be successively 
raised from 32° to 72°, we should obtain the dryness, &c., 
given by Table 81. Conversely, the relative humidity of air 
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IB increase by reducing the temperature; thus with hali^ 

saturated air at 62°, the force of vapour by Table 67 ia 

'55b -f- 2 = '278 inch, which is the force of yapour in folly 

saturated air at 43°, and if cooled below that point the air 

can uo longer hold the whole of its- moisture, but deposits 

it as dew upon adjacent objects; this is therefore called the 

dew-point. 

Tablb 81. 



Temp, of 
Air. 


Temp, of 
WeUtalb. 


Gold. 


D^reeof 
Sfttuntkn. 


State of the Air. 


o 

82 
42 
52 
62 
72 


o 

82 
37 
42 
46 
49 


o 



5 
10 
16 
23 


1-00 
•68 
•46 
•82 
•28 


Saturated. 
Moderately dry. 
Dry. 

Very dry. 
Intensely dry. 



(204.) The dryness of air as the result of heating it, some- 
times becomes objectionable ; thus by Table 81 air at 82^ heated 
to 62^ would have its state of humidity 82° per cent only, 
which would be intolerabla With our open fires we seldom 
get an objectionable degree of dryness, the air itself is seldom 
raised to a high temperature, because the only useful heat 
giyen out by an open fire is radiant heat which passes 
through the air without raising its tenq>erature (311) (278), 
and is absorbed by the walls, which afterwards heat the air 
moderately. Besides, the quantity of air drawn in by the 
open throat of the chimney is about six times the amount 
required for the combustion, and the dryness is kept down 
by the large yolume of damp external air passing through 
the room. But with close fitoves the otr becomes much more 
highly heated, as also where steam or hot-water pipes are 
used, and a yery objectionable amount of dryness would 
ensue if means were not employed to preyent it This is 
usually done by placing a yessel of water on the stoye, 
where it becomes heated and giyes out yapour copiously. 

(205.) "Evaporating Vessels for Stoves, de" — Say we take 
the case of a stoye in which 112 lbs. of coals are burnt in ten 
hours, and thai we ha?« a ressel one square foot in area 
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placed on it and maintained at 142% while the. air in the 
room is at 62°, and external air 32^ and saturated. For 
11*2 lbs. of coals per hour we require 11*2 x 300 = 3360 
cubic feet, or 3360 x -0807 = 271 lbs. of air, which, at 32° 
and saturated, will contain -00379 x 271 = 1-03 lb. of vapour. 
But during the hour, the evaporating vessel will add, by col. 3 
of Table 79, '634 lb. of vapour, and we shall then have 
1-03 -I- -634 = 1-664 lb. of vapour, whereas 271 lbs. of air 
at 62° would require, by col. 9 of Table 68, -01179 x 271 «= 
8 * 195 lbs. of vapour to saturate it ; it therefore holds 1-664-7- 
3-195 = -52, or 52 per cent., whereas without such a vessel we 
should have had * 32 only, as per Table 81, which would have 
been uncomfortably dry. With a vessel of double area we 
should have had 1*268 lb. of vapour added, and the air would 
then have contained 1*03 + 1*268 = 2*298 lbs. of vapour, or 
2-298 -f- 3- 195 = -72, or 72 per cent., which would have been 
too damp, &c. 

(206.) " Evaporation at ihe Boiling Point,*^ — When a liquid is 
not injured by a high temperature, evaporation by boiling is the 
most economical of all, as shown by Table 79 : thus,. by col. 10 
the heat at 212° is only 1186 units per pounji, instead of 2750 
units, as at 62°. But this is with an open vessel exposed to 
radiation, &c., and when the evaporation is effected without 
positive ebullition : if ebullition be allowed a close cover may 
be used, leaving only a small aperture for the escape of steam, 
the losses of heat by the air and radiation in cols. 7 and 8 are 
suppressed, and we only require 966 units as by col. 9, which 
is only 966 -f- 2750 = ' 35, or 35 per cent, of the heat at 62°. 
In that case a large surface is not necessary ; the evaporating 
pan may have any convenient form, such as Figs. 59, 60. Say 
we take Fig. 60 with a double or steam case, the inner vessel 
containing 100 gallons of water, and having the dimensions 
given by Table 83, the area in contact with the water, or the real 
heating surface, being about 17 square feet. With say 15 lbs. 
steam, having by Table 71a temperature of 250°, we have 250 — 
212 = 38° difference between the steam and the boiling water, 
and by Table 85, col. 2, with 1° difference, and water at 212°, 
the rate of transmission of heat is 1000 units per square foot of 

II 
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heating Burface per hour, and we have in onr case (17 x 1000 x 
38) -4- 966 = 670 lbs., or 67 gallons of water at 212^ evaporated 
to steam per hour. 

(207.) We have here supposed that the water was at 212^ to 
begin with ; if the water had been cold the case would have 
been modified. Say that the water was at 110^ and we require 
to know the quantity that will be raised from that temperature 
to 212° and evaporated in twenty minutes, or one-third of an 
hour. To heat 100 gallons, or 1000 lbs., 212 - 110 = 102°, 
we require 1000 x 102 = 102000 units of heat ; the mean tem- 
perature while being heated will be (212 + liO) -i- 2 = 161°, and 
the mean difference of temperature between the steam and the 
water = 250 — 161 = 89°. The rate of evaporation varies very 
much with the varying temperature, as shown by Table 85, 
rising from 248 units at 110° to 1000 units at 212° ; to find the 
mean rate we may take a mean of all the numbers in col. 3 be- 
tween the two extreme temperatures, but col. 4 will give the 
same result more readily ; thus we have (5522 — 1456) -r- 10 = 
405 units per square foot per hour, or 405 X 17 x 89 = 612765 
units per hour in our case, and the water will be raised from 
110° to 212° in 102000 -h 612765 = -167 hour, leaving -333 - 
•167 ='166 hour to do the evaporation work, and as by 
(206) we had 67 gallons per hour, we now have 67 X * 166 =» 
11*1 gallons heated from 110° to 212°, and evaporated in 
20 minutes. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

DISTILLATION. 



(208.) " Prindjples of Distillation" — It will be seen by 
Table 10, that the boiling points of liquids differ considerably, 
for instance, water boils at 212°, and alcohol at 173° ; if a mix- 
ture of these two fluids is heated to 173°, the alcohol in it would 
rise in vapour, leaving the water behind, and thus in theory the 
whole of the alcohol might be separated, and the whole of thtij 
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water remain. But practically, it is found that part of the 
water becomes entangled with the alcoholic vapour, and passes 
away with it ; by repeating the process, however, the alcohol 
may be obtained almost pure. 

(209.) The vapour thus evaporated is conducted into a 
refrigerator, where it is condensed and restored to the liquid 
state again. The distilling apparatus consists therefore essen- 
tially of a closed evaporating vessel, and a condensing vessel,, 
connected together by a pipe to conduct the vapour. The 
evaporator might be heated direct by the fire, or by steam-pipes 
circulating through the liquid to be evaporated, &c. 

(210.) In this country alcohol is commonly distilled from 
wort made by the infusion of barley, it contains about 10 per 
cent, of alcohol ; by the evaporation of this to one-half, nearly 
the whole of the spirit passes over, the liquor thus obtained 
being composed of one-fifth spirit and four-fifths water. Say 
we had a still containing 100 gallons of wort; we should 
obtain by the first distillation 50 gallons of liquor composed of 
10 gallons of alcohol and 40 gallons of water. The work to be 
done may be divided into three portions — namely, to evaporate 
from say 60*^, 10 gallons, or 10 x 8-13 = 81-3 lbs. of alcohol;, 
to evaporate from 6Q°, 40 gallons, or 40 x 10 = 400 lbs. of 
water, which passes over with the spirit ; and to raise the 
50 gallons of water, which remains in the still at the end oi 
the operation, from 60° to 212°. By the rules in (18) we* 
have : — 

Unitg. 

Evaporation of the Alcohol .. ( 908 — 60) x *622 x 81-3 = 42845 

„ „ Water .- .. (1178- 60) x 400 =447200 

Heating the Water which remains ( 212- 60) x 500- = 76000 

Total 566045 



The sizes of the still necessary to do this work may be found 
by analogy with a steam-boiler. By (118) 70,000 units are 
equal to 1 horse-power, and if we had to do the work in our 
case in an hour we have 566045 -^ 70000 = 8 horse-power, for 
which by Table 49 we require about 121 square feet of effective 
boiler surface, and 7*6, say 8 square feet of fire-grate. T]i& 

M 2 
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eonsnmption of fuel would be about 566045 -f- 6000 = 95 lbs 
of coal (112). 

The fael might be economized by heating the wort before- 
hand from 60^, the assumed temperature of the atmosphere, to, 
say 212^, the temperature of the still, by a heater in the flue 
or otherwise. The 100 gallons of wort contains 10 gallons of 
alcohol and 90 gallons of water ; for the alcohol we have 
(212 - 60) X -622 X 81-3 = 7684 units; and for the water 
(212 - 60) X 900 = 136800 units ; altogether 144,484 units, 
which is equal to 144484 -i- 6000 = 24 lbs. of coal saved by 
thus utilizing waste heat, the consumption being reduced to 
95 - 24 = 71 lbs. 

(211.) " Condensing Apparatus" — The apparatus described 
in (234) for heating liquids by steam, may be applied equally 
well for the condensation of yapour in the process of distilla- 
tion, and the sizes necessary for any particular case may be 
found by the same rules. 

The most common form of condenser is a helix or worm in a 
vessel of cold water, as in Fig. 61. The work to be done in our 
case (210) is to absorb the heat that had been employed in 
evaporating the 400 lbs. of water and 81 * 3 lbs. of alcohol, or 
447200 + 42845 = 490045 units. The temperature of the cold 
water may be say 60^, which entering at the bottom of the vessel 
containing the worm becomes heated by the coil to say 120^ at 
the top, where it departs. The mean temperature is therefore 
90°, at which, by Table 85, the loss for 1° difference of internal 
and external temperature is 220 units per square foot per hour. 
The mean difference in our case is 212 — 90 = 122°, hence we 
have 122 X 220 = 26840 units per square foot, and we require 
490045 -r 26840 = 18*2 square feet of surface. If the pipe is 
1| inch diameter outside (319), its circumference is *46 foot, 
and the length must be 18 • 2 -4- • 46 = 40 feet. 

(212.) The quantity of cold water required for condensation 
will vary with the difference of temperature at entry and exit. 
If the temperature of the water in the vessel was imifom 
throughout, or 90° in our case, the rise of temperature would 
be 90 - 60 = 30°, and we should require 490045 -f (30 X 60) 
6? 272 lbs., or 27 * 2 gallons of cold water per minute. But the 
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fTater will not naturally have a uniform temperature^ indeed 
it would require continual stirring to make it so ; the water at 
the bottom where it should enter will be 60° ; in the middle 
it will be 90°, and at the top where it departs it will be 120° ; 
it has therefore been heated 120 — 60 = 60°, and we should 
require in that case 490045 -i- (60 x 60) = 136 lbs., or 13-6 
gallons per minute. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

ON DBTING. 



(213.) " Drying in Open Air" — This is the commonest and 
cheapest mode of all, but in our climate it is too uncertain 
to be depended on for many manufacturing purposes ; it is 
frequently used however in drying paper, glue, whiting, &c. 
In such cases a covered building is used to keep off the rain, 
the sides being open to admit the air freely, but shutters are 
provided to keep out the air as much as possible on damp 
days. The rate of drying varies exceedingly, see (188), (189) ; 
frequently the air is only about half saturated with humidity, 
and drying proceeds rapidly, especially ^7ith a wind ; but in 
winter it is often completely saturated, and the drying process is 
completely suspended. The laws by which drying is governed 
are explained in the chapter on evaporation. 

(214.) ^^ Drying by Heated Air," — The capacity of air for 
moisture increases rapidly with the temperature, as we have 
shown in (203), and the efficacy of hot-air drying depends on 
that fact. The philosophy of the process will be best under- 
stood by an illustration. 

Let Fig. 67 be a drying closet, in which the air entering 
at the bottom becomes highly heated by contact with the 
steam-pipes, and rising through the closet, finally escapes by 
the chimney at the top. Say we had 10 lbs. of water to 
evaporate from 42° ; that the external air of a November day 
was at 42° and completely saturated with moisture, the exit 
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temperature being eaj 102^, and let ns admit for illnstration 
that the air at exit is only half saturated with moisture. 

Now, every pound of air at entry and at 42°, is by col. 9 of 
Table 68 charged with * 00561 lb. of water, and at its exit at 
102^ with • 04547 lb. if saturated, but in our case • 04547 -4- 2 = 
•02273 lb. only ; it therefore takes up in its passage -02273 — 
•00661 = -01712 lb. of water, and to carry oflf 10 lbs. we shall 
require. 10 -r '01712 = 584 lbs. of air. 

(215.) To evaporate 10 lbs. of water from 42° requires by 
(18) (1178 - 42) X 10 4- 11360 units of heat, or the amount 
that would raise 11,360 lbs. of water 1°, and the specific heat 
of air (5) being • 238, this is equal to 11360-4- ' 238 = 47731 lbs. 
of air 1°. But we have only 584 lbs. of air to do the work 
required, it must therefore be heated 47731 -4- 584 = 82°, and 
the air must enter the closet at 102 -f 82 = 184°. 

Thus we have 584 lbs. of air, heated from 42° to 184°, which 
coming in contact with the wet clothes is cooled down to 102°, 
the heat thus parted with serving to evaporate the 10 lbs. of water. 

The total quantity of hiBat expended in the process is not 
only the 11,360 units required to evaporate the water, but also 
that required to raise 584 lbs. of air from 42° to 102°, which 
is equal to 584 x (102 - 42) x -238 = 8340 units, making a 
total of 11360 + 8340 = 19700 units. 

(216 ) " Position of Outlet Opening, c^c."— In Fig. 67 we have 
shown the common mode of arranging the inlet and outlet 
openings, but the plan is a very bad one, as may be seen in the 
chapter on ventilation (334, &c.) ; the heated air takes the 
shortest course to the chimney, and escapes only partially 
saturated with moisture, and in those parts of the drying 
room out of the course of the current the drying process 
proceeds very slowly. If instead of entering by numerous 
openings uniformly distributed as in the figure, the air 
entered at one place, the case would be still worse. 

The best position for the outlet opening is near the floor, 
the requisite draught being obtained by a chinmey, which 
may be made of light woodwork. The heated air rises in 
a body to the roof of the closet, as in (337), whence it is 
gradually drawn down by the action of the chimney; all the 
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horizontal layers of air will have the same temperature 
throughout, as in Fig. 93, and the drying in every part of 
the room will be equally effective. 

(217.) ^^ Drying Closet for Linen, dc" — Figs. 68 to 70 give a 
good arrangement of a drying closet for linen ; the horses are 
sometimes made of wrought iron, but well- seasoned deal is the 
lightest, cleanest, and best material in all respects; they are 
formed with a back and front plate, A B, about 12 inches 
wide, connected together by horizontal rails, on which the 
linen is suspended. They are supported by two flanged 
wheels, running on iron rails C, which are prolonged outside 
the closet, far enough to allow the horse to be drawn out, 
which is done by the handle D, the upper part being guided 
by a long wooden rail E E, which is also prolonged outside 
the' closet. The openings, F, are about an inch narrower 
than A B, and say 2 inches less in height, so that when the 
horse is in its place, the opening is closed by the plate B, 
and when drawn out, by the plate A. The air entering from 
without by the channel G, Alls the chamber H, and rises by 
a series of holes into the chamber J, containing 21 — 9-feet 
lengths of 4-inch steam-pipes. The floor of the closet is 
closed all over, except from L to M, which is covered by an 
open grating of cast iron, the full width of the room, and 
through this the heated air rises in a body to the roof, where 
it is distributed, and descends at the back part of the room 
to the opening N, by which it escapes into the chimney 0, 
and thence into the atmosphere. 

(218.) The length of steam-pipes including bends is about 
210 feet of 4-inch pipe ; if we take the pressure of steam at 
10 lbs., its temperature by Table 71 will be about 240°, and 
at that temperature an enclosed pipe as in our case will yield 
by Table 90, 314 units per foot run, or 314 x 210 = 66940 
units per hour ; admitting that 10 per cent, is lost by radia- 
tion, &c., from the walls of the closet, we shall have 65940 
X • 9 = 59346 units available for drying purposes. 

We will assume that the air leaves the steam-pipes and 
enters the closet at 172° and departs at 82° ; it is first heated 
bj the steam-pipes 130°, or from 42° to 172°, and the available 
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59346 

heat is sufficient to raise ■=-=:- ^r;rp- = 1914 lbs. of air to the 

130 X '238 

required temperature. 

(219.) By Table 68, a pound of air at 42^ saturated with 
moisture contains '00561 lb. of water, and at 82, '02361 lb.; 
it therefore takes up in passing through the closet '02361 
— '00561 = '018 lb. of air, and we have in our case '018 
X 1914 = 34 '5 lbs. of water absorbed from the linen per hour. 
If the wet linen is introduced at 50°, each pound of water in it 
will require 1178 — 50 = 1128 units of heat to. evaporate it, 
and in our case 1128 x 34 '5 = 38923 units per hour. This 
heat has to be supplied by the air in the act of cooling from 
172° to 82°, and we must see that it is capable of doing it ; it 
will yield 1914 x (172 - 82) x '238 = 41000, or rather more 
than is necessary. 

If we had assumed 162° for the temperature at entry, we 

should then have had ,- . — — = 2078 lbs. of air heated, 

120 X '238 * 

which would carry off '018 X 2078 = 37'4 lbs. of water, re- 
quiring 37-4 X 1128 = 42187 units of heat. The air in 
cooling from 162° to 82° would yield 2078 x (162 - 82) x 
• 238 = 39565 units only, being 42187 - 39565 = 2622 units 
too little. The conditions assumed in (218) are therefore nearly 
correct, and the, power of the closet may be taken at 34 • 5 lbs. 
of water per hour. 

(220.) ^^Air-chimney, dc." — We have in our case 1914 lbs. of 
air per hour, or • 55 lb. per second, and by Table 24, this is 
equal at 42° to '55-4- '0791 = 6*95 cubic feet at entry from ex- 
ternal air, and at 82° to -55 -i- '0733 = 7*5 cubic feet at exit. 
But to this last has to be added the 34 * 5 lbs. of vapour taken up 
in the closet: this is only 34'5 -^ 3600 = '0096 lb. per second, 
or -0096 X 21-07 = '2 cubic foot (79), and the volume of air 
at exit is increased by it to 7 * 5 -|- ' 2 = 7 • 7 cubic feet per second. 

The mean temperature of the air in the closet is (172 -(- 
82) -^ 2 = 127° the air in the chimney is at 82°, and both are 
saturated with moisture. It is necessary to remember this last 
fact, because the relative weights are affeoted by the presence 
of vapour, and the draught-power of the chimney is affectcJ 
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thereby. We assumed in (214) for the sake of varying the 
illustration, that the air departed only ^Z/ saturated, but it is 
a necessary condition where economy is considered that the air 
should be saturated. 

(221.) The condition of the chimney and closet with re- 
ference to the creation of a draught current is peculiar, and 
must be understood before we can calculate the necessary sizes 
of openings, &c 

Let Fig. 71 be an outline diagram, in which A is the chimney 
and B the closet, both of the same height, the air being at 82° 
in the chimney, and 127° in the closet. The air in B, being 
lighter than in A in consequence of its higher temperature, 
would ascend, and motion would ensue in the direction shown 
by the arrows, being the reverse of what is required. 

Let Fig. 72 be a similar diagram, with a chimney twice the 
height of the closet ; the column in the chimney is now opposed 
not only by the column in the closet, but also by another one 
in the imaginary chamber C, which makes up the height of the 
chimney with air at the external temperature of 42°. The 
mean temperature of the combined column B C is therefore 
(42 + 127) -r- 2 = 84° -5, that in A remaining at 82°; with 
this height we should therefore still have a reverse draught. 

In Fig. 73 we have a chimney three times the height of the 
closet, and the column in the chinmey is now opposed by a 
column of equal height composed of B, C, D, whose mean tem- 
perature will be (127 + 42 + 42) -f- 3 = 70°, or 12° colder 
than the air in the chimney, and we shall now obtain a draught 
in the right direction. 

(222.) We can now calculate the power of the chimney in 
our case, and will assume for it a height of 28 feet, or four 
times the height of the closet. The fact that the air at 42^, 
82°, and 127° is all saturated with moisture complicates the 
case, and it will not be quite correct to take a mean tem- 
perature for the columns B, C, D, &c., as we have done with 
dry air in (221). 

The weight of air saturated with vapour is given by col. 8 
of Table 68 ; for 127° we must interpolate between 122° and 
132^ and we have (-065042 + -063039) -f- 2 = -06404 lb. per 
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cubic foot, and for the closet 7 feet high -06404 x 7 = -44828, 
the weight of the column in B ; for 0, D, &c., we have - 07884 
X 21 = 1-66664, and together -44828 -f 1-66664 = 2-104. 
The air in the chimney at 82^ weighs (as a column 1 foot 
square) - 07226 X 28 = 2 - 023 lbs. 

Then by (160), &c., the 28 feet of the lighter air is equal to 
(28 X 2-023) -^ 2-104 = 26-92 feet of the denser, leaving 
28 - 26 • 92 = 1 - 08 foot to produce velocity, which by the 
laws of falling bodies will give Vl-08 x 8 = 8-3 feet per 
second theoretically. 

Admitting that by the loss of eflfect from friction, change of 
direction, and successive enlargements and contractions of the 
air-passages through the closet (163) which it would be impos- 
sible to calculate, this velocity is reduced to half (394) (397), 
we shall have 4-16 feet per second in the chimney and open- 
ings generally ; that through the closet would be less, because 
of the greatly increased area there. 

(223.) The chimney and the opening N having to pass, 
as we have seen in (220), 7 - 7 cubic leet of air per second, must 
have an area of 7*7-7-4-15 = 1-86 square foot, and may be 
1-5 X 1 * 25 foot ; the channel G and the holes in the top of the 
chamber H must be 6 • 96 -^ 4 • 16 = 1-67 square foot, &c., &c. 

(224.) To facilitate the, establishment of the draught when 
the closet is first heated, it will be well to have an opening P, 
by which the heated air can pass direct from the steam-pipes 
into the chimney; when the draught is well established this 
must be closed, otherwise we should have a waste of heat, and 
the drying operation would be retarded. A sliding door worked 
by a rod outside would be the most convenient mode of regu- 
•ating the size of the opening. 

(225.) It will be seen, that with damp air, the chimney must 
jaot be less than four times the height of the closet. Where 
such a height is impracticable from local reasons, a low one 
may be made to answer by keeping the opening P perma- 
nently open, the effect being to increase the temperature of 
the air in the chimney ; but this is an expensive mode of 
effecting the purpose, and where possible, a high chimney 
should always be secured. 
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(226.) " Drying Closets for Asylums, dc'* — In Asylums, 
Schools, and similar establishments, the size of the drying 
closet mnst be fixed by experience ; it will vary considerably 
with the character of the inmates, &c.. Lunatic and Pauper 
Asylums requiring of course a larger washing and drying 
apparatus than others. Generally, we may allow 1 square 
foot of drying horse for children, s|iy IJ for men, and 2 for 
women, estimating the area of the horse as its length multiplied 
by its height ; thus in our case Fig. 68, &c., we have 8*6x6 
X 5 = 255 square feet of surface, which would suffice for say 
260 children; or 255 -M -5 = 170 men ; or 265 -^ 2 = 128, 
say 130 women. 

In the case of a school for 1200 pauper children of both 
sexes near London, the work had to be done with thirteen 
horses, each 9*5 x 6*6 feet, which by our rule would have 
sufficed for 9'5x6'5xl3 = 802 children only. It was 
therefore much too small, and to compensate for that fact, 
very long hours had to be worked ; in damp weather when 
the whole of the work had to be done by the closet, from 
6 A.M. to 9 P.M. for six days per week scarcely sufficed to 
accomplish it. 

An ordinary blanket weighing SJ lbs. when dry contains 
about 6^ lbs. of water when wrung as dry as possible ; the 
closet Fig. 68 would contain five such blankets, and to evaporate 
the 32 '6 lbs. of water in them, we should require 32 '6 -4- 34*5 
= • 94 hour, say 1 hour. A common sheet weighing If lb. dry, 
contains 2 lbs. water, and five such, holding 10 lbs. of water, 
would be dried in 10 -7-. 34' 5 = ' 29 hour, or rather more than tt 
quarter of an hour, &c. 

(227.) The weight of water remaining in woven fabrics varies 
very much with the different means adopted for its expulsion. 
Table 82 gives the results of M. Eouget's observations, from 
which it will be observed that hand-wringing, which is the 
method most destructive to the fabric, is also the least effective 
in the result, the weight of water that remains in calico and 
linen being three times the amount left by the hydro-extractor. 
But to obtain these results required from 500 to 600 revolu- 
tions per minute of a cylinder 31 inches diameter. 
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Table 82.— Of the Weight of Water in Woven Fabrics after 
Wringing, &c., the Weight when Dry being l^O. 





Flannel. 


Calico. 


SUk. 


LineiL 


After hand-wringing . . 
After a powerful press 
After rotary hydro-extractor 


2-0 

10 

•6 


10 
•6 
•35 


•95 
•5 
•3 


•75 

•4 
•25 



(228.) ''Drying at High Temperatures"— li is stated in (189) 
that if access and free motion of the air employed in carrying 
off the vaponr in evaporating and drying operations be pre- 
vented by even a loosely fitting cover, evaporation ceases and 
the drying process is stopped. Iron founders and others, how- 
ever, use a closed room as a drying stove for their cores and 
moulds ; a large cokc fire being kindled in an open iron cage in 
the centre, the moulds are piled in, the loosely fitting iron 
doors are closed, and no more air is admitted than is just 
sufficient to keep up a slow fire, the products of combustion 
escaping by the cracks in the doors, &c. At first sight this 
seems to be wrong in principle, but the fact is there is very 
good and deep philosophy in it. If a common drying closet 
were used, with a free current of air at a comparatively low 
temperature as in (214), the surface of the mould would be 
quickly dried, but the interior would remain wet for an in- 
definite time, and when the molten metal was poured into it 
the intense heat would find out the internal moisture, convert 
it into steam, destroy the mould, and endanger the workmen. 
With a closed stove such as described above, the mould is 
(♦ither thoroughly dried through, or not dried at all : the drying 
process does not proceed sensibly until the mould is heated to 
212° or the boiling point of water, and then the whole of the 
water in it is converted into steam, and the mould is at once 
dried to its centre. It will be seen from this that a current of 
air is essential only for temperatures below 212° : most drying 
operations are carried on below that temperature. Obviously 
there would be no advantage in temperatures much superior 
to 212°. 

(229.) " Drying in Closed Boom" — Drying may be effected 
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at low temperatures without heat or ventilation in a closed 
room, or even in a vacuiun, by placing with the articles to be 
dried some material that has a strong affinity for moisture, such 
as chloride of calcium or high-dried (228) oatmeal. The rapidity 
of absorption at first will depend simply on the surfSace area of 
the absorbent exposed to the air, but its continuance will depend 
on the thickness or mass : in either case the rate of absorption 
will decrease with time until the absorbent is fully saturated 
with moisture. 

Oatmeal, dried at 850°, f inch deep, exposed^ to air at a mean 
temperature of 50°, and humidity • 7, was found to absorb in 
each of four successive hours 125, 83, 63, and 42 grains per 
square foot per hour respectively ; in 1, 2, 3, 4 hours, 125, 208, 
271, and 313 grains were absorbed, so that to absorb 1 lb. in 
those times, we require 56, 34, 26, and 23 square feet | inch 
deep. In each of seven successive days, 1130, 580, 250, 120, 
90, 40, 40 grains per square foot per day were absorbed, so 
that in 1, 2, 3, 4» 5, 6, 7 days 1130, 1710, 1960, 2080, 2170, 
2210, and 2250 grains per square foot were absorbed, equi- 
valent to 4-5, 6-8, 7-8, 8-3, 8-6, 8-8 and 9 per cent, of the 
weight of dry meal, and to absorb 1 lb. in those times we 
require 6-2, 4-1, 3*6, 3-4, 3*226, 3-167 and 3111 square feet 
respectively. 

Chloride of calcium gave similar results, but was much more 
enduring in its action ; in 1, 2,. 3, 4 hours, 78, 156, 234, and 
812 grains per square foot were absorbed, the thickness being 
1^ inch, air 48°, humidity • 76. In each of seven successive days 
1368, 1017, 958, 918, 900, 802, and 703 grains respectively 
were absorbed, so that in 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7 days, 1368, 2385, 
8343, 4261, 5161, 5963, and 6666 grains per square foot were 
absorbed, equivalent to 6*0, 10-5, 14*7, 18-8, 22-7, 26-3, and 
29 • 4 per cent, of the weight of dried absorbent. To absorb 
1 lb. in 1, 2, 3, 4 hours, we require 90, 45, 30, 22i square feet, 
and to absorb 1 lb. in 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 days, 6-1, 2-9, 2-1, 1-64, 1-36, 
1'17 and 1*05 square feet f inch deep. 
• When a given quantity of water has to be absorbed in less 
than four hours, oatmeal is the most effective : if in four hours, 
both absorbents are alike in power, but for four days chloride 
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of calciam has doable the power of oatmeal, and three times its 
power for seven days. 

It should be observed, that in these experiments the hmnidity 
of the air was nearly constant ; as applied to a drying room 
it would be variable : also that the power of the saturated 
absorbents is easily restored by re-drying at a high tempera- 
ture (228). 

(230.) Drying Cylinders" — In paper-making, calico-printing, 
and other machines, the drying is conveniently effected by 
passing the fabric over polished cylinders of cast iron, &c., 
heated internally by steam. Clement found that a single thick- 
ness of calico in contact with a copper plate heated by steam at 
212° was dried at the rate of 1*45 lb. of water per square foot 
of drying surface per hour M. Chameroy found the rate to be 
1-8 lb. with one thickness, and '91, or about half, with two 
thicknesses of cloth passing over a cylinder. By many experi- 
ments of M. Eoyer twenty pieces of calico as they came from a 
press weighed 330 lbs., and after drying, 167 lbs., having lost 
163 lbs. of water, but the steam condensed in doing that work 
was 224 lbs., the practical result being 163 -i- 224 = -73, or 
73 per cent, of the heat utilized, and therefore 27 per cent, 
wasted in radiation, &c., which is unavoidable, for the work 
occupied 3^ hours, and the drying cylinder exposes a large 
surface to cold air and radiation. Usually, however, this loss is 
unimportant, for the cost of this method of drying is nothing ; 
where a high-pressure steam-engine is used, the exhaust steam 
instead of escaping into the atmosphere, is made to pass through 
the drying cylinders and give out its latent heat there. In 
such a case a common high-pressure engine is more econo- 
mical than the best condensing engine, the steam being used 
twice over — driving the engine — and heating the drying 
cylinders. 

In another case a machine with six cylinders in a badly 
closed room and external air near the freezing point, the 
weight of steam condensed was double the weight of water 
evaporated, hence 50 per cent, was wasted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON HEATING LIQUIDS. 

(231.) " Heating Liquids by Fire direct" — Liquids may be 
heated directly by a fire, or by steam, which may be applied in 
several ways. When water is heated by a fire the best position 
for the fire is immediately beneath the vessel, and the worst 
possible position is the top, for when water is heated it expands, 
becomes lighter, and ascends, being replaced by colder water, 
which in its turn is heated, and so on until the whole mass is 
raised at once to the irequired temperature. 

(232.) The form of the vessel is unimportant, only it must 
be such as to receive the heat of the fire readily ; Figs. 59 and 
60 are common and convenient forms, and for convenience of 
calculation the dimensions given are for a capacity of 1 gallon, 
and the dimensions for any other capacity may be found by 
multiplying by J/ gall, required ; thus if a copper to hold 
125 gallons was required, the ^ of 125 is 5 and the sizes 
would be given by multiplying all the dimensions in the 
Fig. 59 or 60 by 5. 

(233.) For small vessels of this form we cannot reckon on 
much more than the radiant heat in the coals, or 6500 units 
per pound by Table 44, and allowing that 10 per cent, is wasted, 
we have 6500 x ' 9 = 5850 units per pound of coal, or 6850 -^ 
966 = 6 lbs. of water at 212° to steam. 

TABiiB 83. — Of the Pboportions of Boiling and Evaporating Pans. 
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21 
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24 
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77-0 


150 13 
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2* 


29 


173 


92-3 


800 14 21 2 ;37 

1 1 


60 10 36 2 48 54 48 


3 


31 


185 


98-8 
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We may all > c 18 square feet of fire surface per cubic foot of 
water evaporated : thus with Fig. 60, for 300 gallons capacity, 
we have a gross area of about 12 * 5 -|- (13 * 3 x 3) = 52 * 6 square 
feet, which will evaporate 52 • 5 H- 18 = 2 • 92 cubic feet, or 
2-92 X 62-32 = 185 lbs. of water at 212°, requiring 185 -f- 6 
= 31 lbs. of coal, and 31 -7- 10 = 3 square feet of fire-grate, &c. 
Table 83 gives the sizes of coppers up to 300 gallons calcu- 
lated in this way. 

(234.) " Heating Liquids hy Steam" — There are three methods 
commonly used for heating liquids by steam: by forming a 
steam-jacket, or double vessel, as in Fig. 60 ; by a worm circu- 
lating through the liquid and filled with steam, as in Fig. 61 ; and 
by blowing the steam by a pipe direct into the liquid to be heated. 

(235.) Peolet gives an experiment with an apparatus of the 

form like Fig. 60, in which 1980 lbs. of liquid (beetroot juice) 

at 39° was raised to 212° in 16 minutes, the steam being at 

30 lbs. per square inch (above the atmosphere), and consequently 

at 274°, and the surfEUse exposed to its action, 25 * 8 square feet. 

^^ , , , . 1980 X (212°- 39°) x 60 

The work done per hour is ~ 7^^-?r^ = 

*^ 16 X 25-8 

50000 units nearly per square foot. The mean temperature of 
the water in this case was (39° + 212°) -^ 2 = 125°, and the 
difference of temperature between that and the steam, 274° ~ 
125° = 149°; and we have therefore from this experiment 
60000 -7- 149 = 335 units per square foot per hour for a 
difference of 1°. 

(236.) An experiment was also made with a worm apparatus 
like Fig. 61, the pipe was 138 feet long and 1*34 inch diameter 
outside, having a surface of 48 square feet, and was filled with 
steam at 274°. The vessel contained 880 lbs. of water at 46°, 
which was heated to 212° in 4 minutes, and in 11 minutes more 
550 lbs. of water were evaporated. 

(237.) In the first case the work done per hour in heating the 

880 X (212° - 46°) X 60) . „ _ _ . . 

water was ~ j^ — = 45650 jinits per square 

4 X 4o 

/212 4- 46°\ 
foot for a mean difference of 274° - ( — ) = 145°, and 

tor 1° we have 45650 -r- 145 = 315 units 
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(238.) In the second part of the operation the work done was 

650 X 966 X 60 ^^..^ u \ ^ ^ i 

— Yi To = 60400 units per hour per square foot ; the 

difference between the temperatures was constant, and equal to 
274°- 212°= 62°, therefore for 1° difference we have 60400 -r- 
62 = 974 units. 

(239.) In another experiment with a similar apparatus two 
worms were used, each 49 feet long, 1 • 34 inch diameter out- 
side, presenting altogether a total exterior surface of 89*5 
square feet, filled with 15 lbs. steam having a temperature of 
250°, and 132 lbs. of water were evaporated in five minutes, 
The difference of temperature being 250°— 212° = 38°, we have 

132 X 966 X 60 -^^. ., . .^ .,^ . ^ 

K Qo K QQo = ^^2^ units for l"" difference per square foot 

o X wy*o X *>o 

per hour. 

(240.) An experiment was made by myself, for Easton and 
Amos, of London, with a thin welded tube of wrought iron 
1^ inch diameter outside and about -^ inch thick, fixed verti- 
cally in a vessel of water 12 inches square and 3 feet 7 inches 
deep in water as in Fig. 62, steam was turned gently on at A, 
and the cock B was kept a little open to carry off any water 
that primed from the boiler, &c. ; an air-vent was left open 
constantly at £, and the water condensed was discharged by an 
open nozzle at C, and collected in a vessel, D. We can estimate 
the amount of heat transmitted in two different ways, namely, 
by the rise in the temperature of the water in F, and by the 
weight of water condensed, and there should be perfect agree- 
ment between the two. The weight of the water in F was 
223 lbs., and it was stirred well to produce uniformity of tem- 
perature ; the surface of the tube in contact with the water was 
1 * 4 square foot. In one experiment the water was raised from 
66° to 110°, or 46° in 15 minutes, and 10 • 218 lbs. of water were 
collected at D, the quantity at D, calculated from the rise in 
temperature of the water, should have been (223 x 45) -z- 966 
== 10*38 lbs., agreeing very nearly with the experimental 
quantity. The Tnean temperature of the water was (65-f-110°) 
-f-2 s 87°* 5 1 and the difference between that and the steam 
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212°-8r-6 = 124:°-6; and we Lave therefore *?^?lf^ ^-j^ 

16 X 124-6 X 1-4 

= 230 units per square foot per hour for a difference of 1°, 

Two other experiments gave 207 and 210 units respectively, 

and calculating from the water condensed, rather less in all 

three cases. Tahle 84 gives the collected results. 

Table 84. — Of the Heating Powers of a Vertical Tube with Steam. 



Weight 

of 
Water 
in the 
Yeaiel. 


Temperatore of tlie Water. 


Water collected at D 
In 15 minntes. 


Error. 


Units per Square 

Foot per Hour 

for 1° difference 

of Internal 


Min. 


Max. 


Mean. 


Increase. 


ActuaL 


Oalcnlated. 


and Extei-nal 
Temperature. 


lbs. 
223 
223 
223 

4 


65 

60 
69 


110 

102| 

109^ 


87J 
81J 
89| 


n 

45 

42-5 

40-5 


lbs. 

10-218 

8-67 

8-95 


lbs. 

10-38 
9-81 
9 35 


lbs. 
•162 
114 
•4 


230 
207 
210 



(241.) These experimental results appear to be verj ano- 
midous, varying as much as 1020 — 207 = 6 to 1 nearly, and 
even with the same apparatus (237) (238) and in the course of the 
same experiment as 974 -r- 316 = 8 * 1 to 1. This seems, how- 
ever, to be due simply to the well-known fact, that as water is 
heated it becomes more lively in its movements, the internal 
currents by which the heat is carried off increasing in rapidity 
as the temperature rises, the result being that the particles of 
water in contact with the heating surface are more rapidly 
renewed and more heat is given out. By plotting the experi- 
ments in a diagram we obtain a curve from which we have 
derived Table 86, applying which to the experiments, the 
anomalies disappear. It is necessary to distinguish between 
the effect with a fixed temperature of water and that with a 
variable one; for the latter, the mean of the effects at each 
temperature between the two extreme points must be taken 
from coL 3. Thus with the vertical tube between 65° and 
110°, we have 196, 204, 214, 226, and 240 units, the mean 
being 216 units : experiment gave 230 units. This result 
might have been obtained more easily from col. 4 ; thus from 
40^ to 110° being 1456, and from 40° to 60°= 376 units, there- 
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fore from 60° to 110° the mean comes otit (14=56 - 376) -f- 5 = 
216 nnits as before. For the experiment in (235), where the 
temperature varied from 39° to 212°, we must take a mean of the 
whole of col. 3 in Table 85, and we obtain 325 units per square 
foot for 1°, as in col. 5. Table 86 gives a general view of all the 
experiments, col. 8 having been calculated by Table 85. There 
appears to be practically no difference in effect, between a steam- 
pipe and a steam-cased vessel of the ordinary form. (206). 

Table 86. — Of the Powee of Steam-jacketed Vessels, and Steam- 
pipes in Heating Water. 



Temperature 

of Water, &c, 

to be 

Heated. 



40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

212 

0) 



Units per Square Foot per 

Hoar for 1** differenoe, 

Steam and Water. 



At each 
Temperature. 



Between each 
Temperature. 



185 
188 
193 
200 
209 
220 
233 
248 
265 
284 
805 
328 
353 
389 
430 
494 
600 
1000 
(2) 



186 
190 
196 
204 
214 
226 
240 
256 
274 
294 
316 
340 
371 
406 
462 
547 
800 

(3) 



Between 40° and fhe 
. different 
Temperatures. 



Sum. 



000 

186 

376 

572 

776 

990 

1216 

1456 

1712 

1986 

2280 

2596 

2936 

3307 

3713 

4175 

4722 

5522 

(4) 



Mean. 



000 

;L86 

188 

191 

194 

198 

203 

208 

214 

221 

228 

236 

245 

254 

265* 

278 

295 

325 

(6) 



(242.) The third method of heating fluids with steam by 
blowing it direct into the water to be heated, is commonly used 
for rough purposes, there are some objections to it for refined 
uee ; where the steam-boiler is connected with a steam-engine 
particles of grease may prime over with the steam ; the volume 
of liquid is augmented by the steam condensed to a considerable 
extent, thus to heat 100 gallons of water from 32° to 212° (or 

V 2 
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180°) will require 100 x 10 x 180 = 180000 units of heat, to 
obtain whicii we must condense 180000 -f- 966 = 186 lbs. of 
steam, or nearly 19 gallons, whicli will of course be added to 
the water to be heated. Another objection is the loud noise 
with which this method is accompanied ; this may be partially 
obviated by placing the end of the steam-pipe in a small vessel 
full of small fragments of broken granite, &c., a cover of coarse 
wire-gauze being stretched over the mouth of the vessel to 
prevent the stone being scattered by the steam. 

When these objections are not serious this method should be 
used in preference to any other ; it is not only the most simple 
but also the most economical mode of heating by steam, the 
whole of the heat contained in the steam being given out to 
the water. 

(243.) " Heating Liquids by Oas, Petroleum, dc." — By (387) 
the total heat in coal-gas is 696 units per cubic foot, nearly the 
whole of which should be utilized by a properly constructed 
apparatus in which the gas-jets are almost completely sur- 
rounded by the water, and the outlet for the products of 
combustion is a pipe of considerable length traversing the 
water to be heated. Allowing that 10 per cent, is wasted, we 
have 696 x '9 = 626 units utilized, and with gas at 4«. per 
1000 this is equal to 626 x 1000 -^ 48 = 13042 units for a 
penny : comparing this with the cost of coal, and allowing, as 
in (389), 44,800 ui^its for a penny, we have the ratio 44800 -f- 
13042 = 3*4 to 1. But in practice the great cost of gas is 
reduced by the fact that the consumption commences and termi- 
nates with the operation ; where a coal fire has to be maintained 
all day to perform occasional work which could be done with 
gas in three or four hours, gas may be cheaper than coals. 

With the common open gas-stoves in which the vessel is 
placed over jets or wire-gauze, there are losses by radiation, &c., 
which reduce the useful effect very considerably : with a small 
portable stove, having a wire-gauze 3 inches diameter, and a 
vessel 8 inches diameter, the mean useful effect in raising water 
from a low temperature to the boiling point was found by expe- 
riment to be 340 units per cubic foot, or 340 x 1000 -f- 48 --i 
7143 units for a penny, or 44800 -^ 7143 = 6-27 times the coss 
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of coals. The conBumption of gas with this stove was about 
10 cubic feet per hour; hence 340 x lO-r- 160° = 21 lbs., op 
say 2 gallons of water might be heated from 52° to 212° per 
hour. The area of 3 inches being 7 square inches, we have 
340 X 10 -f- 7 = 486 units per square inch of wire-gauze per hour. 

The total heat in petroleum is by (59) 20,240 units, and if we 
admit, as with gas, that 90 per cent, is utilized with the most 
perfect apparatus, we haye 20240 x * 9 = 18200 units per pound : 
a gallon weighing 8*4 lbs. and costing say eighteenpence, this 
is equal to 18200 x 8-4-M8 = 8493 units for a penny, or 
44800 ~ 8498 = 5 ' 27 times the cost of coals. 

(244.) ^' Heating Liquids at the Top.'* — It has been generally 
admitted that water and other liquids will not conduct heat 
downwards, because when heated, liquids become lighter and 
remain persistently in contact with the heating surface, whereas 
when heated at the bottom the heat is rapidly carried upward 
through the mass of the liquid by the lighter stratimi rising to 
the surface. 

To test the accuracy of this statement, a flat-bottomed cylin- 
drical vessel of tin plate 7 inches diameter outside, 3^ inches 
deep, was filled with hot water to a depth of 3^ inches, and 
placed with its bottom just touching the surface of a volume of 
cold water, so large that its temperature was nearly constant, 
being raised only 3°, or from 52° to 55°, by the heat received 
from the experimental vessel. The time occupied in cooling 
down successive 10° was bbserved as given in coL 5 of Table 87. 
Part, however, of the heat thus lost would be due to radiation 
from the surface of the water and the sides of the vessel, to 
ascertain the amount of which, the experiment was repeated 
with the bottom of the vessel in contact with a thick pad of 
blotting-paper, which being by Table 101 one of the worst 
conductors of heat, the loss by the bottom would practically be 
suppressed, and the time to cool down 10° was found to be as in 
col. 4. The difference of time between cols. 4 and 5 is due to 
the heat conducted downwards by the water, but some analysis 
is necessary to obtain the results we require. Thus from 170° 
to 160°, or 10°, required 269" in air, and 110" on water, and we 
bove to determine how much of the 10° was due to the air, &c^ 
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and how mnch to the water. In air the ioss was 10^ in 269", 
therefore in 110" the loss from air alone would have been 
10 X 110 -^ 269 = 4*^-09, hence 10 - 4-09 = 5°-91 was 
due to the water alone. The weight of water cooled was 
4*27 lbs., and the area of the bottom being *2672 square foot, 
the loss of heat is 4-27 x 5-91 -f- -2672 = 94-4 units per 
square foot in 110", or 94- 4 X 3600-^110 = 3090 units per 
hour, and the difference of temperature between the water in 
the yessel, and that in contact with its bottom being 165 — 53 
= 113*^, we have finally 3090 -4- 113 = 27*35 units per square 
foot per hour for 1° difference. We thus obtain the experi- 
mental results in col. 8, and bj plotting them in a diagram we 
eliminate the irregularities of experiment, and we thus find the 
mean results in col. 9, which shows that the loss of heat is not 
couotant, bat increases with the temperature from 9 * 3 units per 
degree at 85°, to 34-2 units at 195°, or about 3*7 to 1. Com- 
paring this with Table 85, it appears that the heat transmitted 
downwards bj a fiat surface is at 85° only about r^^rd part of 
the heat given out by an ordinary steam-coil, or steam-jacketed 
vessel : at 195° the ratio is ^^tk 

Table 87. — Of Experiments on the Power of Still Water m 

conducting Heat downwards. 



Tem{>. 

of the 


Mean. 


Dlff.of 

Temp, in 

Veasels 

and in 

Bain. 


Time in 
to ooold 


Seconds 
own W. 

On 

Water. 


Due to the 


Units per Sq. Foot per 
Hour for 1° diff. 


Hot 
Water. 


In 

Air. 


Air. 


Water. 


Expt. 


By 

Diagram. 


o 


o 


o 






o 


o 






200 

190 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 
80 


195 


143 


141 


60 


4-26 


5-74 


38-60 


34-2 


18,5 
175 


' 133 
123 


176 
227 


78 
92 


4-43 
4-05 


5-57 
5-95 


.30-93 
30-30 


32 
29-7 


165 


113 


269 


110 


4-09 


5-91 


27-35 


27-3 


155 
145 
135 


102 
92 
81 


855 
424 

581 


142 

178 
218 


400 
4-20 
3-75 


6-00 
;>-80 
6-25 


23-84 
20-32 
20-32 


25-1 
rz'8 
20-6 


1::5 

115 

105 

95 


71 
61 
50 
40 


793 

993 

1355 

1980 


292 
370 
518 

777 


3-68 
3-73 
3-83 
3-92 


6-32 
6-27 
6-17 
6-08 


17-40 
16-00 
13-71 
11-29 


18-3 
16 
13-8 
11-5 


85 


30 


2870 


1200 


4-18 


5-82 


9-33 


9-3 


to 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(») 


(8) 


(9) 
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CHAPTEE XL 

ON HEATING AIB. 

(245.) " Heating Air, dc" — Air cannot be heated direct by 
radiant heat for reasons given in (278), but radiant heat can be 
absorbed by solid bodies, which afterwards give ont that heat to 
the air in contact with them. In our dwellings heated by open 
fires, radiant heat alone is given out usefully by the fire, the 
rest being wasted by passing off up the chimney ; this radiant heat 
is absorbed by the walls, and while part of that passes through 
the walls and is dissipated on external objects, the other part 
serves to warm the air of the room (311)* In heating air there- 
fore the object is to place heated solid bodies which will im- 
part their heat to the surrounding air. 

(246.) " Heating Air hy Stoves,** — Stoves supply a cheap and 
economical method of obtaining heat ; nearly the whole of the 
heat which any fuel is capable of yielding may be utilized by 
using a long flue-pipe conveying the products of combustion 
to the outer air. As much as 95 per cent, of the gross total 
heat in coals may be thus obtained (250), whereas with steam- 
boilers we seldom realize more than 63 per cent, as shown by 
Table 47. 

There are, however, several serious objections to stoves, 
especially for small rooms ; a long flue-pipe is unsightly, and 
on that account inadmissible in many cases ; when made of ca&t 
iron with the fuel in contact with it on one side and the air of 
the room on the other, the air is burnt and vitiated to an 
intolerable degree ; and in any case the air is apt to become 
uncomfortably dry for reasons given in (204). In the north of 
Europe, where stoves are used exclusively for all purposes, 
they are made of brickwork with thick walls, therefore of large 
dimensions. 

(247.) " Horizontal Flue-^pesJ* — The heat given out by a 
stove-pipe varies with the temperature from end to end, being 
of course greatest at the end next to the stove where the heat is 
ffreatest. Let Fig. 11 be a stove-pipe of great length, for the 
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purpose of illustration, heated to a dull red heat of 1230° at * 
one end and 150° at the other, or exit end. Dividing the length 
into six portions with equal differences of temperature there 
will be (1230 - 160) -f- 6 = 180° difference between point and 
point, and the series of temperatures will be 1230°, 1050°, 870°, 
G90°, 510°, 330°, and 150°, the mean of the intervals being 
1140°, 960°, 780°, 600°, 420°, and 240°, and the excess over the 
external air at 60° will be 1080°, 900°, 720°, 540°, 360°, and 
180°, as in Fig. 11. Then by the rules in (282), (313), &c., we 
have for a 4-inch horizontal pipe, the results given by Table 88. 

Table 88. — Of the Heat given out by a Highlv Heated Horizontal 
Stove-pipe of Iron, 4 inches diameter, exposed to Air at 60"^. 



Mean 


- 




Total 
per 


Temp. 

of the 


By Badlation to the WaUa. 


By contact to the Air. 


Square 
Foot 


Pipe.- 






per 
Hour. 



1140 
960 
780 
600 
420 
240 



Diff. Batio. 



Units. 

1 X 1080 X 23*00) = 17388 
- 68)= 7988 
17)= 3614 
19)= 1584 
66) = 568 
61) = 




900 X 12 
720 X 7 
540 X 
360 X 
180 X 




Dift Batio. 



6745 X 1080 X 2-450) = 1520 or 
6745 X 900 X 2-348) = 1214 „ 
720 X 2 •230) = 922 „ 
540 X 2-085)= 647 „ 
360 X 1-897;= 392 
180X1-615)= 167 



Units. Per Gent Units. 
8 = 18908 



5745 X 
5745 X 
5745 X 
5745 X 



n 



14 = 
21 = 
29 = 
41 = 
45 = 



Mean = 26 



9202 

4536 

2231 

960 

370 



The heat lost between point and point in Fig. 11 is equal, 
namely, 180°, but the loss per square foot is very unequal, as 
shown by the table ; thus at the end next the stove 18,908 units 
per square foot are lost per hour, and the distance from A to B 
necessary to reduce the temperature of the pipe 180° would be 
very short, but at the exit end, only 370 units per square foot 
are lost, and the distance F, G must be greater to effect the 
same reduction of 180°, in fact it must be 18908 ~ 370 = 61 • 1 
times the length A, B. Then if the first length A, B is 1 foot, 
the next B, must be 18908 -^ 9202 = 2-05 feet; the next 
C, D = 18908 -T- 4636 = 4-17 feet, &c., &c., as in Fig. 11. 
The total loss of heat will now be the same for each length ; 
for instance, the first length loses 18,908 units and the last 
870 X 51*1 = 18908 units also, and so on throughout. The 
loss by the whole pipe will be 18908 x 6 = 113448 units, or 
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113448 -f- 86-12 = 1317 units per foot run: we have how 
assumed that the surface area of a 4-inch pipe is 1 square foot 
per foot run, which is near enough to the truth for practical 
purposes. 

(248.) It should be observed, that not only does the total 
amount of heat given out vary greatly with the temperature 
from end to end, but also that the proportions into which it 
divides itself between the walls and the air vary greatly with 
the temperature : at the stove end 92 per cent, of the total heat 
emitted by the pipe is given out by radiatibn to the walls, and 
only 8 per cent, to the air ; but at the exit end the heat is nearly 
equally divided, the walls receiving 55 and the air 45 per cent. 
Taking the whole length of the pipe, the walls receive 74 per 
cent, and the air 26 per cent, of the heat emitted. At still 
lower temperatures the air would receive half the heat or even 
more (316). When therefore the object is to heat the walls 
rather than the air, which is sometimes the case (311), (373), 
the temperature of the pipes should be high, and stove-pipes 
are more effective than hot-water, or low-pressure steam pipes. 
The effect of the latter may be seen by Table 88, the lowest 
temperature in col. 1, or 240°, is that due to lOi lbs. steam by 
Table 71, and the heat is divided into 56 per cent, to the walls 
and 45 per cent, to the air. The heat thus received by the 
walls is usually divided again into two parts, one part heating 
the air in contact with the wall, and the other pa.ssing through 
the wall to the outer surface, where it is finally dissipated and 
wasted. 

(249.) To apply these results to practice: by (60) the gross 
total heat in a pound of coals is 13,000 units, which by (98) is 
reduced to 12,350 units nett, of which say one-fourth, or 3090 
units, is given out by the body of the stove, leaving 9260 units 
to be given out by the flue-pipe. The air being heated 1170°, 
or from 60° to 1230°, the weight capable of carrying that heat 
is 9260 -h (1170 X -238) = 33-3 lbs., and as this passes out of 
the pipe at 150°, or 90° above the atmosphere, it still retains 
^3-3 X 90 X '238 = 713 units of heat which is wasted, thus 
le&ving 9260 — 713 = 8547 units per pound of coal to be given 
out by the surface of the pipe. We found in (247) with the 
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conditions there assumed, the mean rate of heat given out was 
1317 units per square foot, we shall therefore require 8547 -f- 
1317 = 6*6 square feet of surface per pound of coal. Then, 
with a stove burning say 10 lbs. of coal per hour we require 
6*5 X 10 = 65 square feet, and with say a 7-inch pipe the 
length would be 65 ~ 1-84 = 35 feet. 

Table 88 is calculated for a 4-inch pipe, but may be applied 
within moderate limits to pipes of other sizes without serious 
avroT. 

(250.) With these proportions only 713 -f- 13000 = -056, or 
5^ per cent, of the gross total heat in the fuel, is wasted and 
94^ per cent, is utilized, but to obtain so good a result, a large 
surface of flue-pipe was necessary. If the air be permitted to 
escape at a higher temperature than that we have assumed, 
namely, 150°, the heat given out per square foot would be 
greatly increased, and the surface area of the pipe might be 
reduced. This is shown by Table 89 ; thus with 330° instead 





Table 89.— Of the Effect of Stove 


■PIPES at different 








Tempebatubes. 






Temp. 


Temperature at Exit End of Pipe. 


Lbs. of 

Air per 
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of 150° at exit, the mean heat per square foot is more than 
doubled, becoming 2700 instead of 1317 units per hour, and the 
surface might be reduced to half. But in that case, the air 
would escape at 330 — 60 = 270° above the atmosphere, carrying 
off 33-3 X 270 X -238 = 2138 units, or 2138 -r- 13000 = -16 
or 16 por cent, of the gross total heat in the fuel, and only 
84 per cent, would in that case be utilized. If the air enters 
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from the stove at 1230^, and be allowed to escape successively 
at 150°, 330°, 510°, 690° 870°, and 1050°, as in Table 89, the 
heat wasted would be respectively 6^, 16, 27, 36, 49, and 60 
per cent, of the gross total heat in the coals. 

(261.) « Vertical Flue-pipes to Stoves"— By (248) it is shown 
that at high temperatures the heat given out is principally that 
due to radiation, which is independent of form and position of 
the radiant (277), there will therefore be practically little 
difference between horizontal and vertical pipes. 

Feclet made some experiments on vertical flues of cast iron, 
sheet iron, and earthenware, and obtained very anomalous re- 
sults, cast iron appearing to emit three times as much heat as 
sheet iron ones under similar circumstances. 

" Vertical Cast-iron Flues" — A chimney of cast iron 64 feet 
high, 8 inches internal diameter, -^ inch thick, total outside 
surface 122 square feet, was mounted on a small furnace, the 
temperature was taken at the top and bottom, and the velocity 
of the current was measured directly by the time which a whiff 
of smoke occupied in passing from the bottom to the top. The 
temperatures were 347° at the bottom, 170° at the top, external 
air 68° and the velocity 14*8 feet per second. 

The mean temperature of the air in the chimney was 
(347 + 170) -h 2 = 258°, its weight by Table 24, -055 lb. per 
cubic foot, and the cross-sectional area being 8* x ' 7854 -^ 144 
= • 35 square foot, we have • 36 X 54 x ' 056 = 1 • 04 lb. of air. 
This weight of air parts with 347 - 170 = 177° of heat, and 
its specific heat (5) being • 238, this is equal to 1 • 04 x 177 X 
• 238 = 43 • 8 units of heat : this loss occurs in the time which 
a particle of air occupies in passing through the pipe, or in 
54-4-14*8 = 3*65 seconds: in an hour therefore the loss 
would be 43-8 X 3600—3-66 = 43200 units, or 43200 -i- 122 
= 354 units per square foot per hour. 

(252.) To calculate the heat given out by the rules (313) we 
may take E for new cast iron at • 648 from Table 95, and A at 
'45 from Table 100. The mean temperature of the pipe being 
258°, and the excess above external air 258 — 68 = 190°, the 
ratio for radiation by Table 104 is 1*72, and for contact of 
air, 1*68 by Table 105, and the calculated loss comes out 
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(-648 X 190 X 1-72) + (-45 x 190 x 1-63) = 351 units per 
square foot per hour, or very nearly the experimental amount 
of 354 units. 

(253.) " Vertical Sheet^ron Finest — Similar experiments 
were made with a sheet-iron chimney 52 feet high, 3^ inches 
diameter, surface 48 • 6 square feet. The mean of eleven expe- 
riments gave : temperatures, at the bottom 536°, at the top 170°, 
external air 68°, velocity 9 • 8 feet per second. 

The mean temperature of the air in the chimney is 353°, its 
weight '049 lb. per cubic foot, and the cross-sectional area of 
the pipe being 3 • 5' X ' 7854 -h 144 = • 067 square foot, the 
weight of the air in the chimney is • 067 X 52 x ' 049 = • 17 lb., 
which parts with -17 X (536 - 170) X '238 = 14-8 units of 
heat in 52 -^ 9*8 = 5-3 seconds, or 14-8 x 3600 -r- 5*3 = 
10054 units per hour, or 10054 -7- 48 • 6 = 206 units per square 
foot per hour. 

Calculating as before (252) the value of B for ordinary sheet 
iron is '5662 ; for A = '48 ; the ratio for radiation, 2*2 ; for 
contact of air 1 * 8, and the calculated loss becomes ( * 5662 X 
285 X 2-2) + (-48 X 285 X 1-8) = 601 units per square foot 
per hour, or nearly three times 206 units, the experimental 
result. It is difficult to account for this great discrepancy, and 
the experiments must be regarded as of doubtful accuracy. 

(254.) " Height of Chimney for Stoves" — -Considering the 
case in which the flue-pipe itself forms the chimney, we may 
have 1st, a uniform slope fi:om end to end ; 2nd, the part next 
the stove may be vertical and thereby act as a chimney while 
the rest is horizontal ; and 3rd, the vertical part may be at the 
exit end. Taking the case in (249) we have a pipe 7 inches 
diameter, 85 feet long, which has to discharge 33*3 x 10 = 
333 lbs. of air per hour, or 5 • 55 lbs. per minute ; and it is the 
same throughout the length, but the volume varies with the 
varying temperature from end to end. At the stove end the 
mean temperature being 1230° by Fig. 11, we have by Table 24, 
5-55 -r- '0235 = 236 cubic feet, and with 150"^ at the exit end 
5 * 55 -f- ' 0649 = 86 cubic feet per minute. The discharge may 
be calculated by the rules in (155), &c., and it will be nearly 
correct if we tc^e the arithmetical mean, or (236 -f- 86) -7- 2 s 
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161 oubio feet for the friction, and the maximam volmne or 
236 cubic feet for calctdating the head due to velocity at 
entry. 

The head for friction with 161 cubic feet in a 7-inch pipe 
11-7 yards long, by Table 61, is -0000309 x (161 -^ lOOf x 
11 '7 = -00094 lb. per square inch, or 00094 x 144 = -136 lb. 
per square foot for friction alone. The area of a 7-inch pipe 
being - 267 square foot, the maximum velocity at entry will be 
236 -7- ( -267 X 60) = 14-7 feet per second, the head for which 
by the laws of falling bodies with -93 coef&cient for con- 
traction (163) is Jl4-7-r-(8 x '931^= 3-9 feet, which in air 

at the external temperature, say 62°, is by Table 24 equivalent 
to 3-9 X -0761 = -297 lb. per square foot for velocity alone, 
which added to that due to firiction gives a total of * 135 -|- 
- 297 = - 432 lb. per square foot. 

(255.) If the flue were fixed with a uniform slope, the whole 
of it would be available as a chimney ; in that case we must 
find the mean temperature of the internal air, which will not be 
the arithmetical mean of the extremes, or 690°, because although 
the temperatures decrease in that ratio, the lengths at each 
temperature are very variable, as shown by Fig. 11. If we 
multiply the mean temperature of each division A B, BO, &c., 
by its length, and divide the sum by the total length, we obtain 
387° as an approximation to the true mean temperature of the 
air in the whole length. By Table 24, the weight of air at 387° 
is ' 047 lb. per cubic foot, while the weight of the external air at 
62° is -076 lb., we have therefore for each foot in height of 
chimney an unbalanced pressure of -076 — -047 = -029 lb. 
per square foot, and the exit end must be -432 -f- '029 = 15 
feet higher than the stove end with uniform slope. 

If the vertical part serving as a chimney is at the stove end, 
the mean temperature of that part would be about 1140°, as in 
Fig. 11, giving -076 — -025 = -051 lb. unbalanced pressure 
per foot in height, and we require -432 -J- -051 =8-47 feet to 
be vertical, and the rest, or 26 * 53 feet, might be horizontal. 

If the vertical part is at the exit end, the mean temperature 
of that part would probably be about 240°, giving • 076 — • 056 
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s: ' 02 lb. unbalanced pressure per foot in height, and the 
vertical part must be '432 -^ '02 = 21 feet high. 

(256.) ^^ Heating Air by Steam-pipes^ dc,*^ — We shall see b^ 
(316) that the amount of heat given out by heated pipes to the 
surrounding air per square foot of surface, is not constant, but 
varies with the diameter, small pipes being most effective, and 
that 2, 3, 4 and 6 inch pipes yield respectively 327, 303, 291, 
and 279 units per square foot per hour, when the temperature of 
the pipe is 210°, and of the external air, &c., 60°. With thin 
metal such as is commonly used in practice, we may admit that 
the outside surface has sensibly the same temperature as the 
steam within, see Table 108 and (319), and assuming ^, ^, ^, 
and f inch for the respective thicknesses, we obtain • 654, • 95, 
1 * 21, and 1 * 767 as the area or surface of the different pipes per 
foot run. Taking the 4-inch as an example, we find the loss of 
heat per foot run to be 291 X 1*21 = 352 units per hour; the 
specific heat of air (5) being *238, this is equal to heating 
352 -4--238 = 1479 lbs. of air P, and as by Table 24 a cubic 
foot of air at 62° weighs -0761 lb., we have 1479 4- -0761 = 
19435 cubic feet of air at 62°, heated 1° per foot run of 4-inch 
pipe per hour. 

Table 90 has been calculated in this way, the loss per square 
foot for the different temperatures having been calculated as in 
(316). 

^^ Pipes enclosed in Narrow Chambers or Channels,** — When 
pipes are enclosed in small chambers, whose sides being very 
near them, become highly heated, they emit very much less 
heat than when freely exposed to air and distant walls, having 
a low temperature. This case is investigated in (317) and 
(409), from which it appears that the loss in the case of an 
enclosed pipe is about 70 per cent, of the loss when freely 
exposed ; and thus we obtain the numbers in the second part of 
Table 90. 

(257.) " Effect of Variations in Internal and External Tempe* 
raturej* — The Table 90 is calculated for pipes freely exposed in 
a room vdth air at 60°, but sometimes for drying and other 
purposes the air is at a much higher temperature, and at other 
times the temperature is much below 60°. The effect of these 
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changes on the amount of heat emitted is given by Table 91 
for a great range of external and internal temperatures; thus 
say that we required 1000 cubic feet of air per minute, or 60,000 
cubic feet per hour at 82°, the external air being at 32° ; then 
by the table, wo should require 60000 -r- 211 = 284 feet of 



'J'abi.b 91. — Of the Cubic Feet of Air (at the Temperature of the 
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foot run of Steam-pipes, heated to 210°, and exposed to Ai.h, &c., 
having the Temperature of the Heated Room. 
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9-incli pipe, or 60000 -f- 285 = 210 feet of 3-inch, or 60000 -^ 
849 = 172 feet of 4-iiich, or 60000 -r- 491 = 122 feet of 6-iiich 
pipe, &c., &o. 

(258.) "iltV-cocA», <fc." — "Water at ordinary temperature 
always contains a considerable quantity of air, which is expelled 
by heat, and passes off mixed with the steam, retarding the 
communication of the heat to the pipe containing it. It is 
therefore necessary to get rid of it, and this can be done most 
simply by small cocks fixed here and there along the course of 
the pipes, usually on the top ; but air being heavier than steam 
at the same temperature and pressure, as shown by (177), theory 
indicates that the air-cock should be at the bottom of the pipe, 
and in one or two cases in which it has been tried, practice does 
not disprove it, so that the apparatus used to discharge the water 
condensed may sometimes be used to get rid of the air also. 

(259.) ^^ Apparatus for discharging Condensed Water " —The 
quantity of water condensed by steam-pipes is shown by (316) ; 
it is very considerable, and being constant, the apparatus should 
be self-acting. Where the steam is taken from a low-pressure 
boiler, an inverted syphon, Fig. 50i, is the most simple contriv- 
ance for this purpose ; but when the heating pipes are at the 
ground level, the syphon requires an excavation to be made for 
it, which may be dif&cult and sometimes impracticable; for 
7 lbs. steam the column of water required is, by Table 38, about 
16 feet, and allowing a margin for fluctuation in pressure, the 
syphon should not be less than 20 feet long for that pressure. 
There is a considerable loss of effect by the use of this apparatus, 
arising from the circumstance that the water is discharged at a 
very high temperature ; in fact, at or near that of the steam, so 
that with steam at 210° and exterior air at 60^ we might have 
1178 — 60 = 1118 units of heat per pound of steam ; but if the 
water is discharged at 210°, we obtain only 1178 - 210 = 968 
units, or 968 -f- 1118 = "86, or 86 per cent, of the available 
heat, and 14 per cent, is wasted. 

(260.) Figs. 51 and 52 show a simple apparatus by which 
this loss may be avoided, the water being retained till nearly 
cold ; and it has the further advantage of discharging the air as 
well as the water : A is a |-inch gas-pipe about 8 or 9 feet long ; 
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B B two rods of wrought iron about ^ inch diameter, secured 
by nuts at the upper end to the winged socket D, which is fixed 
to the pipe by the pinching screw E, and similarly secured at 
the lower end to the cross-bar C, which carries a screw G by 
which the valve H is adjusted ; those rods are guided by passing 
loosely through wings F F on the valve seat. The best position 
for this apparatus is the vertical one, as ^hown by Fig. 52 ; but 
where a vertical position is inconvenient, it may be fixed at only 
a slight angle with the horizon. The pipe A communicating 
with the bottom of steam-pipe J, will, when filled with steam, 
have the same temperature as that steam, and the screw G must 
then be regulated so as just to close the valve. The water that 
is condensed accumulates in A, and becoming cold, the pipe A is 
shortened, while the rods B B are not affected ; the valve seat 
therefore retreats from the valve, which opens and allows the 
cold water to escape ; but when hot water or steam follows, tbo 
pipe A, becoming heated, is expanded again to its normal length, 
and the valve is again closed, and so on. The variation in 
length is not very great, but with the length given is found by 
experience to be sufficient for the purpose. Taking the expan- 
sion of wrought iron from Table 16, and allowing that the water 
escapes at 110*^ while the steam is 210^, the expansion for a 
length of 108 inches is -000006689 x 108 x 100 = -072, or 
about ^th of an inch. A brass tube about 6 feet long would 
expand about the same as an iron one 9 feet long, and may bo 
used where a great length is objectionable. 

(262.) Fig. 54 shows a valve box and fioat which is sometimes 
used for getting rid of the condensed water. A is a float of 
copper, &c., attached by a loosely-fitted ring or shackle B to the 
valve C ; a ring of metal D is cast on the bottom, and serves to 
receive and retain the float in position ; a similar ring £ on the 
CDver serves to prevent the float rising too high, and thereby 
drawing the valve out of its seat, &c. There is some difficulty 
in practice in keeping the float tight, especially with high- 
pressure steam, and the valve is apt to stick and give trouble. 
The steam, &c., enters at F, and th) condensed water escapes 
at G. 

(263.) It is very desirabie that thv ^ater K^hould not bo 

o 2 
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wasted, but wherever possible it shoald be cond acted back tc 
the boiler, and used over and over again ; ordinary water con- 
tains salts of lime, &c., (fee, which in the case of a steam-boiler 
do not pass off with the steam, but are deposited on the internal 
surface of the boiler, and are very destructive, by obstructing 
the transmission of the heat and causing the metal to become 
unduly heated ; but by feeding tho boiler with the water re- 
turned from the steam-pipes, which is of course pure distilled 
water, this may be avoided. In most cases where there is no 
steam-engine, a small donkey engine and pump is used; but 
latterly the Giffard's Injector has been used, and is by far the 
neatest and cheapest apparatus for this purpose. 

(264.) " Expansion of the Pipes." — Arrangements should be 
made to allow for the expansion caused by the great changes of 
temperature which steam-pipes experience ; the simplest course 
is to mount them on rollers like Fig. 63, allowing them liberty 
at the ends to expand freely. In long ranges the expansion is 
considerable ; thus with high-pressure steam at 300° and air at 
50^, we have 250° difference between the extremes, and a pipe 
100 feet long expands -000006167 x 250 x 100 x 12 = 1-85 
inch; with low-pressure steam at 210° and air at 50°, the 
expansion would have been 1 • 184 inch. 

(266.) Where the movement of the pipe is inconvenient, an 
expansion joint must be used. Fig. 66 shows a good form for 
this ; all the fitting parts should be roughly turned and bored, 
but should be slack fits ; -^th play may be allowed with advan- 
tage all over. C is a wrought-iron safety ring riveted on the 
end of the pipe A, the object of which is to prevent accident by 
the pressure of the steam blowing the joint apart ; this pressure 
is considerable, for instance, with a 4-inch pipe, ^ inch thick, 
and 45 lbs. steam, there is a force of 882 lbs. tending to blow 
the spigot out of its socket ; and if by an oversight in fixing, a 
sufficient resistance is not provided, a serious accident may ecsue. 
This cannot happen with Fig. 56, the wrought-iron ring C being 
prevented from coming out by a second ring D, which again is 
Kept in position by the packing and gland bolts. Care should 
be taken infixing, so as to adjust the length of the pipes, that 
bas xoom to move ux the riahi direcium: the effect of expancdon 
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being to increase the length, should be nearly touching D 
when cold, and the distance from C to E should of course be 
sufficient to allow for the utmost expected variation in length ; 
if by carelessness C is fixed in contact with E, there can be no 
expansion, and the apparatus is useless. 

(266.) " Heating Air by Hol-water Pipes:*— In. Fig. 47 let 
A B D be a pipe filled with water, and let heat be applied at 
A ; the column A B will be heated and expanded, and becoming 
thereby lighter than the counterbalancing column C D, will 
begin to ascend in the direction shown by the arrow. Let us 
suppose that at A the water is heated to 210°, and that the air 
is at 60°, the pipe will give out heat to the air, so that the heat 
imparted to it at A is gradually and progressively lost; and 
assuming that it returns to A at 110% and that it loses equal 
amounts of heat for equal distances from A, we obtain the series 
of temperatures given in the figure. We can calculate the 
velocity of the water in any particular case ; say that the height 
AB was 40 feet, BC and AD 10 feet each, and the pipe 
4 inches diameter, then by Table 21 we find the relative specific 
gravities of water at 190° and 140° to be about as '9659 to 
• 9822, and the column C D being 40 feet, will be opposed by the 
column A B, having a weight equivalent to 40 x ' 9659 -f- • 9822 = 
39*336 feet; the two columns, therefore, do not balance one 
another, but there is a difference of 40 — 39 * 336 = • 664 foot, 
or 8 inches, tending to produce motion in the water, and which 
by the principles of hydraulics would produce a velocity equal 
to the discharge of 70 gallons per minute. But 70 gallons, or 
700 lbs. of water per minute cooled 106°, would yield 700 x 
100 X 60 = 4200000 units per hour, whereas by Table 90 a 
4-inch pipe at a mean temperature of 160°, gives 210 units per 
foot, or in our case 210 x 100 = 21000 units per hour only, so 
that we have an excess of power, and to obtain the conditions 
shown by Fig. 47, which we assumed for the purpose of illus- 
tration, the pipe would have to be throttled by a valve or cock, 
&c. ; or if left free, the water would return to the boiler at A at 
a temperature very little less than it left it, in which case tbe 
pipe being at a higher temperature throughout, would impart 
more heat than we found for it. 
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(267.) Fig. 48 shows a pipe precisely similar to Fig. 47, but 
here the fire is at 6, half-way up the pipe ; assuming the samo 
temperatures as before, it will be seen by the figures that the 
mean temperature of both columns is exactly the same, or 160^ ; 
of course in such a case there is equilibrium, and no motion will 
ensue, nor will any forcing of the fire produce it. This will 
Berve to show that in all cases the fire should be as near to the 
bottom of the ascending column as possible; when quite at 
the bottom, a very short column indeed will suffice to produce 
the necessary motion. 

(268.) Velocity necessary to renew the Heat.*" — Let Fig. 49 be 
a pipe 500 feet long, 4 inches diameter; A 6 and CD each 
1 foot, and let A B have a temperature of 210° and C D 160°, 
the water returning to B at 110°. At the given temperatures 
of 210° and 160°, Table 21 gives about -9585 and -9761 for 
the specific gravities of water, so that AB being 12 inches 
C D would be equal to 12 X '9585 -^ -9761 = 11-783 inches ; 
there would therefore be an unbalanced pressure of 12 —11 '788 
= • 217 inch tending to produce motion. By Table 92, which 

Table 92. — Of the Friction of Water in Pipes. 



Velocity 
in Feet 


H^^ 


Theoretical 
Head to 


1 

Velocity 
in Feet 


Z^^ 


Theoretical 
Head to 


per 


j^Xd. 


produce the 


per 


produce the 


S^nd. 




Velocity in 
Column 1. 


' Second. 

1 




Velocity in 
Column 1. 






Inches. 






inches. 


•01 


•000008866 


•0000187 


•13 


•0001943 


•003168 


•02 


•00001870 


•0000750 


•14 


•0002169 


•003675 


•03 


•00002813 


•0001687 


•15 


•0002394 


•004118 


•04 


•00004148 


•0003000 


•2 


•0003702 


•007500 


•05 


•00005437 


•0004687 


•25 


•0005266 


'011717 


•06 


•00006830 


•0006750 


•3 


•0007080 


•016875 


•07 


•00008320 


•0009187 


•35 


•0009154 


•022968 


•08 


•00009920 


•001200 


•4 


•001148 


•030000 


•09 


•0001161 


•001518 


•45 


•001406 


•037970 


•10 


•0001341 


•001875 


•5 


•001700 


•046850 


11 


•0001532 


•002268 


•55 


•00200 


•056720 


•12 


•0001732 


•002700 


•6 


•00233 


•06750 



is calculated by Prony's formula, we may find the velocity 

H 
which that small head would generate, for y x <2 is in our case 
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'217 

6000 



X 4 = • 000144, which by the table is equal to a velocity 



of about • 105 foot per second, an extremely small velocity, but 
more than sufficient for the purpose, as we shall see presently. 
By Table 90 we find that a 4-inch pipe at 160° gives 210 units 
per foot run per hour ; we have therefore in our case 210 x 
500 = 105000 units per hour, or 105000 -4- 3600 = 29*1 units 
per second, and each foot of water in a 4-inch pipe weighing 
5 • 4 lbs., losing in our case 100°, this is equal to 5 • 4 x 100 = 540 
units per foot, and to obtain 29 * 1 units, the water must move 
with a velocity of 29 • 1 -^- 540 = • 053 foot per second ; we found 
the velocity really obtained to be '105 foot per second, or double 
the minimum necessary, so that with the given conditions, 
vertical columns only 1 foot high will work a pipe 500 feet 
long effectively. 

(269.) To facilitate these calculations, we have given in 
Table 93 the head to be obtained with different temperatures 
of vertical columns of water in the descending pipe, that of the 



Table 93. — Of the Height of Equivalent Columns of Water at 
dift't-rent Tempebatubes, the Height at 212° beii.g 12 iuches. 



Tempera- 
ture of 
Water. 



o 
212 
202 
192 
182 
172 
162 
152 
142 
132 



Height of 

Column in 

Inches. 



Diflferenoe 
from 212° 
in Inches. 



12 000 


•000 


11-954 


•046 


11-908 


•092 


11-868 


•132 


11-824 


•174 


11-783 


•217 


11-746 


-254 


11-710 


•290 


11-677 


•323 



Tempera- 
ture of 
Water. 



o 

122 

112 

102 

92 

82 

72 

62 

52 

42 



Height of 

Column in 

Ihches. 



Oiiferenoe 
from 212° 
in inches. 



11 • 647 


•353 


11 Oil 


•389 


11-599 


•401 


31-570 


•430 


11-550 


•450 


11 532 


•468 


11-518 


•482 


11-508 


•492 


11-502 


•498 



ascending column being 212°. In Table 94 we have given the 
minimum velocity of current necessary in different sized pipes 
100 feet long, calculated as in (268;. It will be foimd that 
when the temperatures are constant, the velocity tiecessary varies 
in the simple ratio of the length of pire> so that the table 
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applies to all cases. Thus a pipe 1000 feet long will require 
ten times the velocity for a pipe 100 feet long, &c. 

Table 94. — For Hot-water Pipes, showing the Minimiim Velocity 
of Current necessary for the Renewal of the Heat in a Pipe 100 feet 
long, with different Temperatures of Pipe, exposed to Air at Q(P. 



Temperature of the Water in the Pipe. 


Diameter of Pipe in Inches inaide. 




As It 


As it 




2 


8 


1 


6 


Mean 


Leaves 
the 


returaa 
to the 


Differ- 
enoe. 












Boiler. 


Boiler. 




Velocity In Feet per Second. 


o 

205 


c 

210 


o 

200 


o 

10 


•3900 


•2290 -164 


•1040 


200 


210 


190 


20 


•1993 


•1190 


•0817 


•0510 


190 


210 


170 


40 


•0904 


•0535 


•0367 


•0230 


180 


210 


150 


60 


•0545 


•0326 


•0224 


•0139 


170 


210 


130 


80 


•0368 


•0219 


•0151 


•0094 


160 


210 


110 


100 


•0262 i •0156 


•0107 


•0067 


150 


210 


90 


120 


•0191 


•0119 


•0786 


•0049 



Note. — The velocity necessary is simply proportional to the length of 
the pipe ; thus a pipe 50S feet long requires five times the velocity given 
by the table for 100 feet^ &c. 

(270.) Table 92 will enable us to calculate the velocity of 
the current, having the head given by Table 93, &c., &c. 

Ist. Having the length, diameter, and velocity given, to find 
the head, take from Table 92 the number in column 2 oppo- 
site to the given velocity ; this multiplied by the length of the 
pipe in inches, and divided by the diameter of the pipe in 
inches, will give the required head in inches, the height of 
column to give which must be calculated by Table 93. 

2nd. To find the velocity, multiply the given head in inches 
(obtained by Table 93) by the diameter in inches, and divide by 
the length of the pipe in inches, and find the nearest number 
thereto in column 2, then opposite to that, in column 1, is the 
required velocity. 

These rules do not include the head due to velocity (156) 
which is given by column 3 of Table 92. But this is so small 
that in most cases it may be neglected, except with very short 
pipes ; thus the head due to • 053 foot velocity in (268) is only 
•0005, or YDUfftli ^^^ ^^ water. 

(271.) We found in (268) that columns 1 foot higji weio 
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fuffi'cient to work a pipe 600 feet long ; but to obtain that result 
wo were obliged to allow the water to return to the boiler very 
much reduced in temperature. The mean temperature of the 
pipe being low, we obtained, from it only 210 units per foot, 
whereas we should haye had 352 imits if the water had retained 
throughout the temperature of 210°. It is desirable, therefore, 
to give long vertical columns where possible, as the temperature 
may then be higher, and the system more efficient. The velocity 
necessary for the renewal of the heat being proportional to the 
length, and the head or height of vertical columns proportional 
to the velocity squared, multiplied by the length, it follows 
that the height of column should be proportional to the cube of 
the length of the pipes, so that for lengths, 1, 2, 3, the column 
should be in the ratio 1, 8, 27. 

(272.) Let Fig. 60 be a 3-inch pipe 400 feet long, and say 
that we require to find the height of the columns A and B for 
different temperatures; say A is 210° and £ 190°, the mean 
temperature is then 200°. Table 94 gives • 119 as the neces- 
sary velocity for a pipe 100 feet long. In our case we require 

•119 X 4 = '470 foot per second, which is between '45 and '6 

H 
in Table 92 ; we may take =- x d ia column 2 therefore at 

Li 

• 00156, which (270) multiplied by the length and divided by 
the diameter, both in inches, or in our case • 00155 x 4800 -^ 
3 = 2 • 48 inches head. By Table 93, for 190° we have a head of 

• 092 inch for a column 1 foot high, therefore we shall require 
2 • 48 4- * 092 = 27 feet columns in our case ; and the pipe will 
yield by Table 90, 263 units per foot run. Again, say A is 210° 
and B 170°. the mean temperature. being 190°. Table 94 gives 
the velocity. at '0535 X 4 = '214 foot per second, which may be 
taken at '0004 in column 2 of Table 92; and the head is 

• 0004 X 4800 -4- 3 = • 64 inch, which again by Table 93 is 
equal to • 64 -4- • 174 = 3*7 feet columns ; the pipe will yield in 
this case for a mean temperature of 190°, 239 units per foot 
instead of 263 as we found it before. 

(273.) ''Position of the Fire"— We have seen that it is 
desirable to place the fire as near the bottom of the ascending 
ooiumn as possible, and in (267) we have given a case that is 
impracticable where the fire was midway in the height of that 
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c' 

eolamn. In some cases the excavation necessary for placing tht 
fire at the bottom is very objectionable ; and as it is possible to 
work a system of pipes with the fire considerably above them, 
by using lofty vertical columns, we will investigate the case, 
without, however, recommending its adoption where it can 
possibly be avoided. 

(274.) Let Fig. 55 be a pipe 4 inches diameter, and altogether 
200 feet long, of which the two columns A and B are eack 
40 feet high, and the pipes D, E, F, and G lying at the sam« 
level in the room to be heated, and let the fire be at C, 5 feet 
above the general level of the pipes in the room. If we allow 
that the water leaves the fire at 210° and returns at 190°, losing 
20° in 200 feet, it follows that 1° is lost by each 10 feet in 
length ; at H therefore it will be 189° -6 ; at J 210 - (35 4- 
10) = 206°- 5; and at K 206-5 - (40 4- 10) = 202° -5. The 
mean temperature from H to C will therefore be (189*5 -f- 
190)-r 2 = 189°-75, from C to J = (210 + 206-5) 4- 2 = 
208° -25, and of the whole column A, 

(m:7^X_5)_+ (208:25x35) ^ ^050. 94, «.y 206^ 

The mean temperature of the column B is (206 • 5 -|-- 202 • 5) -7- 
2 = 204° -5 so that it is 1°*5 colder than A ; and this is all the 
motive-power at our disposal; hence the critical character of 
such an arrangement. 

By Table 21 the expansion of water between 202° and 212° 
is • 000411 for 1°, and a column of water 40 feet or 480 inches 
long, heated l°-5, will expand -000411 x 1*5 x 480 = -296 

TT 

inch, which is the head to produce motion. By Table 92, -^ x d 

Li 

*296 

is in our case ^tttt, 7^ x 4 = • 000493, which by col. 2 may 

200 X 12 » J J 

be estimated at -24 foot velocity per second. The velocity 
necessary for the renewal of the heat in the water for a 4-inch 
pipe, whose mean temperature is 200°, we shall find by Table 94 
to be -0817 foot for a pipe 100 feet long, in our case therefore 
we shall require -0817 x 2 = -1634 foot per second, so that 
the velocity of * 24 foot actually obtained is sufideient. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



ON THB TRANSMISSION OF HEAT, AND LAWS OF OOOLINO. 

(275.) The cooling of heated bodies may be effected by three 
methods : — 1st, by radiation ; 2nd, by contact of cold air ; and 
3rd, by conduction. Putting U for the total loss from all causes^ 
and R', A', and G' for the respective losses by radiation, contact 
of air, and conduction, wo have U = R' + -^ "f~ ^'• 

" L088 of RecU hy Badiation" — ^Let P, Fig. 74, be a plate say 
of building stone, 1 foot square and 1 inch thick, haying both 
its surfaces, S, S', as also the air in contact with S, at a constant 
temperature of 60° ; and let the surface S be exposed to distant 

Table 95. — Of the Radiating and Absorbing Power of Bodies, being 
the Units of Heat emitted or absorbed per square foot per hour for a 
Difference in Temperature of 1° Fahr. From the Experiments of 

PicLET. 



Value of R. 



Silver,* polJBhed 

Copper „ 

Tin 

Zinc and Brass, polifihed 

Tinned Iron „ 

Iron, Sheet „ 

Lead „ 

Iron „ ordinary 

Ghiss 

Cast Iron, new 

Chalk 

Cast and Sheet Iron, rusted 

Wood Saw-dust, fine 

Building Stone, Plaster, Wood, Brick 

Sand, fine 

Calico 

Woollen Stuffs, any Colour 

Silk Stuflfs, Oil Paint 

Paper, any Colour 

Lamp-black r. 

Water 

oa 



•02657 
•03270 
•04395 
•04906 
•08585 
•09200 
•13286 
•5662 
•5948 
•6480 
•6786 
•6868 
•7215 
•7358 
•7400 
•7461 
'7522 
•7583 
•7706 
•8196 
I 0853 
1^4800 



* Copi)er sil?ered. 
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walls, WWW, maintained at 69°, or 1° lower than S. XJndeJ 
these conditions, the surface S will obyiouslj lose no heat by 
contact of air, because that air has the same temperature as 
itself ; for a similar reason, there will be no loss by conduction, 
because S' has the same temperature as S ; but S will send out 
m all directions towards W W rays of radiant heat, which will 
proceed in straight lines through the air, until they are inter- 
cepted and absorbed by the walls. The amount of heat thus 
lost will yary exceedingly with the nature of the surface. This 
is shown by Table 95, which gives the loss in units of heat per 
square foot per hour for 1° difference between S and W, as in 
our case ; and for building stone this loss may be taken at * 736 
unit per hour, &c. If W had the same temperature as S, radia- 
tion would cease altogether ; if, on the other hand, tlie tem- 
peratures were reversed, S being iii that case 1° lower than 
W W, it would absorb the same amount of heat as it emitted 
in the former case ; the radiant and absorbing power of bodies 
being equal to one another. 

(276.) For ordinary atmospheric temperatures of absorbing 
surfaces, say 60° to 60°, and small differences between S and W, 
say 30°, we may admit that the loss of heat is simply propor- 
tional to that difference ; and that R' = Rx(< — T),in which 
R' is the loss by radiation, in imits per square foot per hour, 
R = the radiant power of the body from Table 96, ^ = the 
temperature of the radiant, and T = the temperature of tho 
absorbent ; but for high temperatures of T, and great differences 
between t and T, the loss of heat is much greater, following a 
complicated law, for which Dulong has given a rule that agrees 
well with experiment, up to a very high temperature ; see (313). 

(277.) The loss of heat by radiation is not affected by the 
form of the radiant body : a cube, a sphere, a cylinder, &c., will 
radiate the same amount of heat with equal areas under the 
same conditions, so long as the body is not of such a form as to 
radiate to and from itself. The colour of the surface seems 
to have no effect on the radiant power of bodies ; at least this is 
true of paper and woven fabrics. 

The ruJIation of heat is not affected by the distance of the 
absorbent : thus in Fig. 74, if the space traversed were s 
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racnnm, it would be quite immaterial whether W W were 
inches or millions of miles distant from S ; the rays of heat 
would travel on until they were absorbed by the cold body 
which had attracted them. Thus the heat that we receive from 
the sun, is radiant heat that has travelled 95 millions of miles 
through space. 

(278.) Eadiant heat has the remarkable property of passing 
through moderate thicknesses of air or gas without appreciable 
loss, or heating the air sensibly, so that in ordinary cases we 
maj admit that air and gases cannot be heated directly by 
radiant heat, but only by contact with heated bodies. With 
very great thicknesses, however, such as several miles, the loss 
of heat becomes manifest, as is sKown by the diminished powei 
of the sun at and near its rising and setting, when its rays, 
passing very obliquely through the atmosphere, traverse a 
much greater thickness of air than at mid-day. For the same 
reason, the force of solar radiation varies throughout the year 
with the varying altitude of the sun, as shown by cols, 2 and 3 
of Table 96. Thus, a thermometer with a blackened bulb freely 

Table 96. — Of the Force of Radiation from the Sun, and to 'dn-i 

Sky. 



Montbs. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 



Average 
Maximum 

Temp, 
of Air in 

Shade. 



43 

44 

60-0 

56-8 

64 

71 

73-8 

72-8 

67 

58 

49 

45 



2 

7 



'4 
2 



•4 
•3 
•3 




(1) 



Solar Radiation. 



Mid-day Temp, 
in Sun. 



Mean. 



4^ 

55 

66 

85 

95 

111 

110 

106 

99 

86 

56 

50 

i (a) 



Max. 



5°5 

81 

99 

104 

121 

136 

129 

132 

121 

101 

73 

57 

(3) 



Average 
Minimum 
Temp, of 
the Air. 



Sky Radiation. 



Nocturnal Temp. 
ofSlcy. 



Mean. Min. 



Daily Range. 



33 

34' 

35' 

38' 

44' 

50' 

53' 

53 

48- 

43 

37 

85-5 

14) 



•7 

2 

3 

6 

2 

2 

■2 

4 

9 

■7 

•7 



30 


24 


5i 


30 


24 


57 


30 


25 


76 


32 


26 


78 


40 


29 


92 


45 


33 


lOS 


50 


38 


91 


48 


40 


92 


44 


37 


84 


39 


33 


68 


34 


28 


45 


82 


25 


82 


(5) 


(6) 


C») 



Sun and 




Sky. 


In Air. 


C!old. 


Cols. 1, 4. 


3,6. 





9°- 
10- 
14- 
18- 
20- 
21- 
20- 
19- 
18- 
14- 
11- 

9- 



5 
5 
7 
2 
2 

6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
5 



(8) 
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exposed to biih and air (40) at mid-day, will show on an ayerage, 
4i - 43-2 = say 4^ in January, and 111 - 71-2 = say 40'' in 
June, as the excess above the ambient air due to solar radiation: 
the average maximum excess is 55 — 43 * 2 = say 12° in Januaiy, 
and 136 - 71-2 = say 65"^ in June. 

Celestial space has a very low temperature (41), and although 
it is a vacuum, or nearly so, yet its infinite thickness enables it 
to become a powerful absorbent of heat, notwithstanding tho 
counteracting effect of the heated earth and atmosphere. This 
is shown by cols. 5 and 6 of Table 96; the mean nocturnal 
depression of a thermometer exposed to the sky, but screened 
from the earth's radiation, being in January 33*7 — 30 = 3° '7, 
and in June 50*2 — 45 = 5°*2 below the ambient air. The 
average maximum depression with a serene and unclouded sky, 
is 33-7 - 24 = say 10° in January, and 50-2 ^ 33 = say 17° 
in June. 

" (279.) " Loss of Heat hy Contact of ^tV."— The loss of heat 
by contact of cold air is independent of the nature of the sur- 
face, so that cast iron, stone, wood, &c., &c., would lose the same 
amount of heat, under the same conditions of temperature, but 
the form of the body affects the result considerably, so that a 
plane, a sphere, and a cylinder will lose different amounts of 
heat per square foot in the same time. 

Let P, in Fig. 75, be a vertical plane of any material, 1 foot 
square, having its surface S maintained at 60°, and let S' and 
WWW have also the temperature of 60°, while the air in con- 
tact with S is at 59°. There will in this case be no loss of heat 
from S by radiation or conduction, because W and S' are of the 
same temperature as S, but heat will be given out to the cold 
air ; and experiment has shown that the amount for 1°, as in 
our case, is '5945 unit per square foot per hour foi a plane 
1 foot high, but it will not be the same per square foot for any 
other height, for reasons that are given in (281). 

(280.) For small differences of temperature (between the air 
and the body), say up to 30°, we may admit that the loss of heat 
is simply proportional to that difference (see Table 105), and 
the rule becomes 

A = A X d ; 
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in which d is the difference of temperature between the air and 
the body ; A' = the loss of heat by contact of air, in units per 
square foot per hour ; and A - the loss for l'^ difference of tem^ 
p()iature between the body, and the air in contact with it. This 
last will have a value, varying with the form of the body, as we 
shall see presently. 

With great differences of temperature, Dulong has shown 
that the loss of heat increases in a much higher ratio than that 
d fference, so that, for instance, when a body is 460° above the 
temperature of the air, the loss per degree is double the 
loss with small differences of 20 or 30 degrees (see (315) and 
Table 106). 

(281.) If we investigate the loss of heat by a vertical plane, 
we shall be able to see the reason for the varying value of A. 
A vertical plane, 1 foot high, is found by experiment to lose 
• 6946 unit per square foot per hour, when heated 1° above the 
air in contact with it ; but a high plane or wall loses less per 
square foot, for the following reason : Let Fig. 81 represent a 
plane 4 feet high, heated to 60°, while the air in contact with it 
is at 69°. The air in immediate contact with the wall being 
heated by it, is expanded thereby, becomes lighter than the 
surrounding air, and ascends in a constant current as shown by 
the arrows. Now for the first or lowest foot, the air is at 69** 
to begin with, but departs from it at a slightly increased tem- 
perature, so that there is less than 1° difference when it comes 
in contact with the second foot, and for that reason it receives 
less heat from it than it did from the lowest foot, and so 
throughout, each successive foot receives the air at progres- 
sively increased temperature and imparts to it less and less 
heat. 

The loss by a vertical plane is given by the rule 



A= •361 + ('-233-T-Vni), 



in which A = the loss in units per square foot per hour for 1° 
diiierence in temperature, and H = the height of the plane or 
wail in feet. Table 97 has been calculated by this rule, and 
it shows that a wall 4 feet high, as in Fig. 81, loses '4780 unit 
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per square foot per hour, and by subtraction and analysis we 
may find the loss by each successive foot ; thus a wall 2 feet 
high loses per Table 97, -6280 per foot, or -528 x 2 = 1 056 

Table 97. — Of the Value of A for Vertical Planes. 





Height 
in Feet. 


Units per 
Square Foot 

forio 
Difference. 


Height 
in Feet. 


Units per 
Square Foot 

fOTlO 

Difference. 






1 


•5945 


20 


•4133 






2 


•5280 


30 


•4037 






3 


•4962 


40 


•3980 






4 


•4780 


60 


•3924 






5 


•4655 


80 


•3871 






10 


•4350 


100 


•3843 

1 





unit ; and as the first foot loses * 5945 unit, the second must 
lose 1*066 — '5945 = '4615 unit; similarly, the third foot 
will lose (-4962 X 3) - (-5945+ -4615) = -4326 unit, and 
thus we obtain the numbers given in Table 98. 

Table 98. — ^Of the Loss of Heat from Contact of Cold Aib by a 

Wall 4 feet high. 



Ist, or loireBt foot •• 

2nd foot 

8rd „ 

4tt „ 

Total .. 

Per square foot, mean 



Units per 
Square Foot 
per Hour for 
1° Difference. 



•5945 
'4615 
•4326 
'4234 



1-9120 



'4780 



This explanation of the reason why a high wall does not lose 
the same amount of heat per square foot as a low one, will give 
some idea of the cause of the difference between bodies having 
the same area, but differing in form; those bodies lose mo»t 
heat whose form allows the most free ocoess and circulation of 
the air which carries off their heat. 
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(282.) For a horizontal cylinder, the rule become)^ 

A = -421 + (-307 -^r), 

in which A = the loss in nnits per sqnare foot of snrface per 
honr for a differ^oe in temperature between the body and 
the air of 1^ and r = the radius of the cylinder in inches. Of 
course the cylinder is supposed to be of infinite lengthy so as to 
exclude the consideration of the loss by the ends. The second 
column in Table 99 is calculated by this rule. 

Table 99. — Of the Loss of Heat from Coiitaot of Am with HoM- 
zoNTAL Ctlindsbs and Sphbbes, per square foot per hour, for a 



difference in Temperature of 1° 


Fahr. 










Diameter 
in Inches. 


Value of A. 


Diameter 
in Inches. 


Value of A. 






Horizontal 
Cylinder. 


Sphere. 


Horizontal 
Qylinder. 


Sphere. 






2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 

8 

(1) 


units. 

•7280 

•6256 

•5745 

•5440 

•5230 

•5087 

•4978 

(2) 


units. 
1-4110 
10618 
•8872 
•7824 
•7126 
•6627 
•6253 

(3) 


9 
10 
12 
18 
24 
S6 
48 
(1) 


units. 

•4892 

•4824 

•4722 

•4551 

•4466 

•4381 

•4338 


nnits. 

•5962 

•5729 

•5380 

'4798 

•4507 

•4219 

•4070 

(3) 





m 

(283.) For a sphere the rule becomes 

A = -3684-f (l-0476-i-r), 

in which A and r have the same signification as before, and 
from this we obtain col. 3 of Table 99. 

(284.) For a vertical cylinder we have the mle 

2163\ 



= |-726 + 



f2-43-f ^f X -2044, 



in which h = the height in inches, and the rest as before. 
Table 100 has been calculated by this rule. 

(285.) « Loss of Heat by Conduction:'— Let P, Fig. 76, be a 
plate of building stone, 1 foot square, 1 inch thick, having its 
Burfaco S maintained at 60% and let the walls WWW and 
the air in contact with S be at 60° also, while the stirface S' ia 
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'LIABLE 100. — Of the Loss of Heat from Oo^t'iAor of Am wltli- 
Yebtioal Cylinders, in Units per square foot per hour, for a dif<- 
ference in Temperature of 1° Fahr. 









Helfj^t of Qyllnder in Feet. 






Diameter 
















in InchpR, 


1 


8 


6 


10 


ao 


30 


40 


M 


2 


•7733 


•6474 


•6046 


•5654 


•5363 


•5237 


•5164 


•5113 


4 


•7213 


•6038 


•5639 


•5273 


•6002 


•4885 


•4816 


•4769 


8 


•6846 


•5731 


•5353 


•5005 


•4747 


•4636 


•4571 


•4526 


12 


•6683 


•5594 


•5224 


•4886 


•4634 


•4526 


•4462 


•4418 


18 


•6550 


•5483 


•5121 


•4788 


•4542 


•4446 


•4374 


•4330 


24 


•6471 


•5416 


•5058 


•4730 


•4487 


•4382 


•4320 


•4278 


86 


•6377 


•5338 


•4985 


•4662 


•4422 


•4318 


•4225 


•4183 



at 59^. There will then be no • Ices of heat by radiation or con- 
tact of air, because W and the air are at the same temperature 
as S, but a certain amount of heat will be transmitted through 
the material from S to S' ; and for stone 1 inch thick, the loss 
will be 13*7 units per square foot per hour for 1° difference, as 
in our case. This amount will vary very greatly with the 
nature of the material, we will call it 0,.and its value is given 
by Table 101. The amount' of heat also varied directly as the 
difference of temperature of the two surfaces S and S', and 
inversely as the thickness, and hence we have the rule 

in which C = the loss by conduction in unit& per square foot' 
per hour, C = the conducting power of the material, E = the 
thickness of the plate in inches, and d = the difference of tem- 
perature of S and. S'. Thus a wall of stone 20 inches thick, 
having one surface at. 70° and the other at 40°, taking the value 
of e at 13-7, wiU transmit 13'7 x (70 - 40) -^20 = 20-65 
units per square foot per hour. 

(286.) Fig. 77 represents a case in which the surface S loses 
heat simultaneously by radiation, contact of air, and conduction. 
Here W, W, W, the air, and the surface S' are all-l° lower than 
S,.and the toted loss is the sum of the separate losses in (275), 

B A 

(279), and (286), namely, U = • 736 + ; 6495 -|t 13 ^ 7 = 14 • 9866 
units per sqjoare foot per hour 
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Tablb 101. — Of the Value of 0, or the Oom)fgtkkj Poweb of 
Materials, being the quantity of Heat in Units transmitted per 
square foot per hour, by a Plate 1 inch thick,* the two surfaces* 
differing in Temperature 1°. From the Experiments of PiBolet. 



^MMki 



■MMMhta 



»» 



11 



>» 



11 



parallel- to the fibres 



11 



i> 



Copper .. .. 

Iron .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Zinc • .. .. 

Lead .. ..* .. .. 

Marble, grey, fine-grained 

„ white, coarse-grained 

Stone, calcareous, fine 

„ „ ordinary 

Glass 

Baked Clay, brickwork 

Plaster, ordinary 

Oak, transmission perpendicular to the fibrer 

Walnut 

Fir 

Fir 

Walnut „ 

Gutta-percha 

India-rubber 

Brick-dust, sifted 

Coke, pulverized' 

Cork .. .. 

Chalk, in powder % 

Charcoal of Wool, in powder .. .> 

Straw, chopped 

Coal, small, sifted' 

Wood Ashes 

Mahogany Dust 

Canvas of Hemp, new 

Calico, new 

White Writing-paper 

Cotton Wool and Sheep Wool (any deusii^X .. 

Eiderdown 

Blotting-paper, grey 



MhatdkAi 



Value of C. 


515 


233 


225 


113 


28 


22 


•4 


16 


•7 


13 


•68 


6 


•6 


4 


•83 


3 


•86 


1 


•70 




•83 




•748 • 


1 


•37 


1 


•40 


1 


•38 


1 


•37 


J 


•33 


1 


•29 


I 


■15 




•869'' 




•636 




■563 




•547 




•531 




523^ 




418 




402 




346 




323 




314 




274 



(287.) If W, S', and' the air were not all of one and the same 
ifemperatare, the case would be modified. Let H, in Fig. 78, 
be a cnbe of new cast-iron 1 foot square, heated to 100°, and 
placed in a room whose walls, B, £, are maintained at 40°, and 
let the internal air be at 60° ; considering only the loss by one 
vertical side of the cube,. the loss by radiation with new cast- 
iron will be by Table 95, = * 648 for 1^ difference, therefore in 

p 2 
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our case -648 x (100 - 40) = 38*88 units, and the loss hj 
tJontact of air wiU b© -6946 x (100 - 60) = 23-78 unite, bo 
that the total loss is 38-88 + 23-78 = 62-66 unite per square 
foot per hour. 

(288.) But sometimes a body may be losing heat from one 
source, and at the same time receiving it from another ; thus in 
Fig. 79, we have a cube of stone, say 3 feet square, whose tem- 
perature is maintained at 60% placed in a room whose walls are 
at 40% while the air is at 60°. Here the lods of heat by 
radiation is -736 x (50 — 40) = 7-36 unite per square foot 
per hour ; but by contact of air, heat will be received, not lost, 
the air being 10*^ warmer than the cube. By Table 97, a plane 
3 feet high will lose or gain -4962 imit per square foot per 
hour for 1% therefore in our case the heat received will be 
•4962 X (60 — 60) = 4-962 unite per square foot per hour, so 
that the final result is a loss of 7-36 - 4-962 = 2-398 units 
per square foot per hour. Here then we have a case in which a 
body is simuUaneotbdy losing and receiving heat from different 
sources. 

(289.) These rules and tables are easily applied to practice ; 
thus a wall of stone, 20 feet high and 50 feet long at 70^, 
exposed to air and all surrounding objects at 60% will lose 

B A 

(-736+ -4133) X 20 X 60 X 10 = 11493 unite per hour; a 
horizontal cylinder, of rusted cast-iron, 6 inches diameter and 
40 feet long, having an area of 3-14 x '5 x 40 = 62-8 square 

B A 

feet, will lose, for say 16° diflFerence (-6868+ -623) x 62 -8 
X 16 = 1140 unite per hour ; and a sphere 2 feet diameter, 
having by the rules of mensuration an area of 3 - 14 x 4 = 
12-56 square feet, say painted with oil paint, will lose for 15° 

B 

difference ( • 7583 + - 4507) X 12 • 56 x 15 = 228 units per hour. 
(290.) " The Loss of Heat hy Buildings" — Having thus deter- 
mined the value of the three elements B, A, and 0, we will 
proceed to apply them to buildings artificially heated for the 
purposes of life, which is one of the most important subjecte to 
which they are applicable. The heat lost by buildings may bo 
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divided into four portions ; namely, that lost by the fioor, by 
the ceiling, by the walls, and by the windows. 

" L088 by the Floor or Ground " — It is stated in (43) that the 
surface of the earth in ordinary cases varies in temperature with 
that of the air, but where the ground is covered by a building 
the case is different ; it will then take pretty nearly the mean 
temperature of the earth at that place. Wo have shown (43) 
'that at a depth of 20 feet the earth has a uniform and invariable 
temperature, having the mean yearly temperature of the air at 
that place ; this in the case of London is shown by Table 34 to 
be about 50°, and as this is pretty nearly the average tempera- 
ture of our dwellings in the cold season, the ground or floor, 
being in contact with earth beneath and air above, both of that 
temperature, will take the same, and the loss of heat from this 
source will be nothing. 

" ioM by the Geilingy de" — When the room is covered with 
an ordinary lath-and-plaster ceiling, and that again protected 
from cooling influences by the roof, the loss will be so small 
that it may be neglected, and we shall consider in what follows 
that the loss of heat from this cause is nothing. But where 
there is no ceiling, and the roof itself is exposed to the heated 
air in the building, there will be a great loss of heat, but one 
exceedingly difficult to estimate. 

(291.) " L088 of Heat hy the Wdh/'—We will take for illus- 
tration the case of a room with brick walls and no windows, &c., 
as in Fig. 80, exposed on all sides to cooling influences, the 
external air and all the surrounding radiant objects having a 
temperature of 30^^, while the internal air is maintained at 60°; 
and the problem to be solved is the amount of heat which will 
be received from the internal air, transmitted through the walls, 
and finally dissipated on the external objects. 

To avoid complicating the question, we may assume that the 
room, Fig. 80, is of very large dimensions, so that the external 
surface has sensibly the same area as the internal surfiBMie. In 
practice this is near enough the truth in most cases, but it may 
perhaps be more correct to take the area at a mean between 
the two. 

We are met at the outset with the difficulty that the tempera*^ 
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inres of the 9urfwie% of the walls are not known •; in our oase 
j(and in most cases) we only know the temperature of the 
internal and external ^ir, T and T' ; the interior surface of the 
wall i must dmously hair e a iemperatore lower than the in- 
ternal air T, otherwise it x^nld not receive heat from it : simi- 
larly the exterior surface i must have « higher temperatnre 
ihan the external air, &c., 4>r it could not give out heat to it. 

(292.) We will first ealcnlate the temperature of the two snr^ 
faces of the wall t and ^^ and shall adopt Iftie following general 
notation throughout : 

T = ijne iempei^ature of the internal air. 

'T' 9 „ external air. 

< ac ^ internal surface of wall. 

iS ^ ^ external surface of wall. 

i" = „ glass in windows, &o, 

B = radiant power of the material, as per Tahle 95. 

A = loss by contact of air, as per Tables 97, 98, &c. 

O ^ conducting power of the material, as per Table 101. 

Q =R-fA. 

U == units of heat per hour. 

S K thickness of the wall in inches. 

(293.) Taking the walls in our case. Fig. 80, at 40 feet high, 
«ve have by Table 97 the value of A = • 898 ; the value of R for 
brickwork we shall take at -736, and at 4*88, therefore 
<Q = 1 * 134, and we may find the temperature t of the internal 
surface of the wall by the formula 



i = 



JQ X [E X A X T) + (C X T']| + JA X C X t| 



|C X [2 X A) + R]| + JE X A X q} 

(which, with a 14-inch wall, &c., as in our case, becomes 

ill34 X [14 X -398 X 60)4- (4-83 X 80]} + (sOg x 4-88 X 6o} 

i — ^ = 48'' -Oi 

/4-83 X [2 X -398) + '7S&]\ + |l4 X -398 x I'lBi^ 

ihe internal temperature of the wall. 
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^(294.) Having found t, we may find t' by the formula 

^ (Oxj) + (Qx Exr) 
. C + (QxE) 
which in our case becomes 

(4-83x 48-02) + (1-184 x 1 4 x 30 ) 

4-83 +'(1 • 134" X 14) - ^^ • A 

which is the temperature of the external surface of the wall. 

Having thus found t and t\ we may now calculate the quan- 
itity of heat transmitted, by several formulsB. 

(295.) Knowing the temperature of the internal air T, and of 
the internal surface of the wall in contact with it L we can 
easily calculate the amount of heat which the wall will absorb, 
namely U = A x,(T — t), which in our case is '398 X (60 — 
48*02) = 4-77 units per square foot per hour. 

(296.) We may also calculate from the known temperatures ^ 
of the two surfaces of the walL^ and i% and the conducting 
;power of the material C, irrespective of the temperatures of the 
internal and external air, by the rule 

E 

,., . . 4-83 X (48-02 -34-2) ^ ^^ ., 

<whioh m our case is ^^—n =4-77 units per 

14 

43quare foot per hour, as before. 

(297.) We may also calculate from the known temperatures 
•of the external surface of the wall t', and the 'temperature of 
the external air and surrounding objects which absorb radiant 
heat, both being at 30^, by ;the rule 

U = Q X (<' - T), 

which in our case becomes 1 • 134 x (34° • 2 - 30'') = 4 • 77 units, 
sas before. 

(298.) These three formulsB show the steps of the cooling 
process; (295) shows that 4*77 units are absorbed from the 
internal air by the internal surface of the wall ; (296) shows 
'.that tho same amount of heat is transmitted in the same time 
Unaa ^me iuir^Ekce xtf ihe wall to ihe others and ^297) proves 
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that the heat thus received and transmitted to the enter snrfkoa 
is finally dissipated by it on the external air, &c. It should be 
obsenred that the internal surface receives its heat only by 
contact of warm air, and none by radiation, because all the 
internal walls have one and the same temperature with the wall 
B, whose condition we have been examining ; but the exterior 
BurfjEUse loses its heat both by radiation and contact of air. The 
result of thiais, that while the difference of temperature between 
the air and surface of wall is internally 60 — 48*02 = 11° -98, 
externally it is only 34° '2 — 30° = 4°*2: this, however, varies 
with the thickness of the wall, as shown by cols. 8 and 4 in 
Table 102. 

(299.) We may also determine the loss if we know only t and 
T'^ or the temperature of the intefior surface of the wall and oi 
the external air^ by the rule 

^_ Qx(«-T') 

I.- 1. • v^ 1 -134 X ( 48-02 - 80) i_.ri„„ih. 
wbieh m our case beoomes -^^ ' =4-77 niuta, 

as before. This is a useful rule for many cases, such as the 
wall of a furnace which has the temperature of the fire itself on 
one side, and is exposed to the air and radiant objects at low 
temperatures on the other side. 

(300.) The loss of heat may also be calculated from the 
known temperatures of the external and internal air only : this 
is, perhaps, tiie most useful formula, because ordinarily these are 
the only known temperatures ; the rule then becomes 

(A X C K Q) X (T - T') 



V = 



jo X [2 X A) + E]} + {e X A X q} 



which for our case becomes 
(-398 X 4-83 X 1-134) x (60 - 30) 

/4-88 X [2 X -398) + •736]J+ |l4 x '398 x I'ISaI 

M before.. 



= 4-TZ ouiti^ 
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(301.) Table 102 has been calculated by these rules for stone 
and brickwork, for the latter we have taken C at 4*83, and for 
stone at 13*7, while E and A have the same value for bot}i, 
namely, B = * 736, and A = * 398. Thus, take the case of a 
building, say 40 feet high, 100 feet long, and 60 feet wide, ex- 
posing 12,800 square feet, with internal air at 60° aud external 
air at 30°; each square foot of brickwork, 'say 14 inches thick, 
willlose by the table -159 unit for 1°, or for 30° *159 x 30 = 
4*77 units per hour, and the total loss will therefore be 4* 77 x 
12800 = 61056 units. With stone walls 2 feet thick the loss 
would have been *194 x 30 x 12800 = 74496 units. For walls 
a little more or less than 40 feet high, the loss will be very 
nearly the same as per Table 102, and for ordinary cases the 
tabular numbers are correct enough for practice. 

Table 102. — Of the Value of U, or the Loss of Heat in Units per 
Squabe Foot per Houb by a Building exposed on all sides to Aib, 
&c., at 30°, the internal Air being 60°, Walls 40 feet high. 

Brickwork. 



ThicknesB. 



Brlcl^ Inches. 



i 
1 

H 

2 
B 
4 



4i 

9 
14 
18 
27 
86 



Temperature of the Wall. 


Internal 


External 


Surface. 

1 


Surface. 


42°57 


36-11 


45-78 


35-06 


48-02 


34-20 


49-4 


33-71 


51-6 


32-94 


53*0 


82-43 



Vahie of U. 



For 30°. 
Units. 



6 '936 
5-730 
4-770 
4-212 
3-389 
2*76 



For 1°. 
Units. 



'2312 
"1910 
1590 
■1404 
•1113 
0920 



Stone Walls. 



6 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 



40*33 
42-34 
43-96 
45-33 
46-49 
47-47 



36" 

36' 

35- 

35- 

34 

34- 



90 
19 
61 
13 
73 
39 



7-83 
7-02 
6-36 
5-82 
5-37 
4-98 



•261 
•231 
•212 
194 
•179 
166 



(302.) We have 80 far considered only the case of a building 
azposed on aU dde% to cooling influences. When only one face 
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is exposed, as in the case of a room forming part of a largo 
ibuilding, the case is somewhat different, and may be illustrated 
hj Fig. 84, in which W i0 a room, only one wall of which is 
exposed to the external air and radiant objects at 30^, the 
internal air and surfaces of walls G, H, J, being maintained at 
60°, and let F, F, F, &c., be other rooms. The interior surface 
of the wall B, whose condition we are now to consider, is there* 
fore exposed not only to <a»r at 60°, but also to radiation from 
the other walls at '60° also; it will therefore have a higher 
temperature than before, and will in consequence transmit more 
heat. Being exposed to similar influences on both sides, that is 
to say, being heated on one side by air and radiant bodies 
haying one and the same temperature, and cooled on the other 
in the same manner, and the yalue of B and A being the same 
for both internal and external surfaces, the temperature of the 
wall at the centre of its thickness will be a mean between T and T\ 
or (60 -|- 30) -r 2 = 45°, as in Fig. 83, which represents a por- 
tion of the wall B on a larger seale. 

It will be seen by inspecting the figures, that this is analogous 
to the case of a wall 7 inches thick, with one surface main- 
tained at 45°, while the other is exposed to air and radiant 
objects at 30°, as at O P, and we can calculate the amount of 
heat transmitted by our formula (299), which in our case 

becomes —^ — II- -J- = 6 '4 units per square foot per 

hour. This is the amount transmitted from M to N, Fig. 83, 
and the same amount would pass from L to M because tho 
conditions are the same, namely, tbe same thickness of wall, or 
7 inches, and difference of temperature, or 15° ; so that a wall 
14 inches thick exposed to air and radiant objects at 60° on one 
side, and air and radiant objects on the other side at 30°, will 
transmit 6 • 4 units per square foot per hour, and this we have 
found without knowing the temperatures of the surfaces of the wall. 
(303.) We can now find the temperatures of the two surfaces 
of the wall B ; the internal surface has to receive 6 • 4 units, and 
as for 1° it would receive only 1 • 134 unit (namely, the value of 
Q), its temperature must be 6'4 -r- 1-134 ^ 5°-64 lower than 
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IS con- 



the internal air, &c., or 60° — 6° '64 = 54°^36. Again, the ex- 
ternal face has to lose 6 • 4 units, and must be 5°* 64 warmer than 
the external air in order to do so, its temperature will therefore 
be 30°+ 5° -64 = 36° -64. 

Knowing now the temperatures of the two faces of the wall 
£, its thickness, and conducting power C, we may yerify these 
calculations by the formula in (296), which in our case becomes 

- - ^ . =6*4 units, as before. This ii 

siderably more than the loss by a building exposed on all sides, 
which we found to be 4*77 units for the same internal and 
external temperature. Table 103 giyes the loss in units per 
square foot per hour for buildings of brick and stojoie. 

Table X03. — Of the Loss of Heat per Squabe Foot per HauB by 
Brick and Stone Walls, 40 feet high, in Buildings where only one 
face is exposed, and for 1° difference of Internal and External 
Temperature. 



Thickness. 



brick. 

1 

2 
3 
4 



incbes. 

= 4J 

= 9 

= 14 

= 18 

= 27 

= 36 



rk. 


Stope. 


U. 


Thickness. 


U. 




incbes. 




•371 


6 


•453 


•275 


12 


•379 


•213 


18 


•324 


•182 


24 


•284 


•136 


30 


•257 


•108 


36 


•228 



(304.) It may appear anomalous that a building exposed on 
all sides should lose less heat per square foot than a wall in 
a room exposed to cooling influences on one side only. We 
assumed for our illustration in Fig. 84 that the temperature of 
the internal surfaces of the walls G, H, J, in the room W was 
60^ ; but we have seen that the wall B borrows heat from them 
to the extent of -736 x (60° - 64° -36) = 4 • 16 units per square 
foot per hour ; H will furnish the largest share, and we may 
assume it at one-half, and as the areas of H and B are equal, 
each square foot of H will give out toB, 4'15-7-2 = 2* 075 units 
per sqoaro foot per hour. But to do this, its surface E must be of 
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higher temperature than H, and the difTerence of temperature hy 

^, , UxE . ^x .tiv . 2-075x9 ^o Oft 

the rule — ;= — = (t — r) will be in our case — 7— ^^ — = 3 'otij 

the temperature of K must therefore be 60° + S'^'SG = 63°'86 1 
and as we may suppose that the heat received by K is derived 
from the air in the room F', that air must be still warmer than 
K to the extent of 2-075-t- -398 = 6°-2; the temperature of 
the air in F' will therefore be 63^- 86 + 6°- 2 = 69°- 06. Thus 
it appears that to secure the conditions we assumed for the room 
W, with air and walls at 6(f, a higher temperature is necessary 
in the rest of the building, and for that reason more heat is lost 
by the wall B than in a case like Fig. 80. 

(305.) " Lass of Seat hy Glass in Windows, dc"—We will first 
take the case of a window in the room, Fig. 85, in which the 
interior walls and internal air in contact with the glass have 
one and the same temperature of 60% and all the external 
radiant objects and external air have one and the same tempera- 
ture of 30°. In that case, the glass being heated on one side 
and cooled on the other by similar influences, will have a tem- 
perature in the centre of its thickness (302), a mean between 
the two, or in our case f = (60 + 30) -h 2 = 45°, and with 
thin glass we may assume that it has this temperature through- 
out. We may calculate the amount of heat received from within 
and dissipated without, by the rule 

U = Q X (T ~ «")• 

For glass the value of E is by Table 95, * 5948, and the value of 
A by Table 97 for a window say 5 feet high, is • 4655 ; therefore 
Q = -5948 4- -4655 = 1-0603, and in our case the loss is 
1 • 0603 X (60° — 45°) =15-9 units per square foot per hour 
for 30° difference of internal and external temperature, or 
15-9 -f- 30 = -53 unit for 1° by a window 5 feet high; for 
10 feet and 20 feet the losses are * 515 and * 504 respectively. 

(306.) " Double Windows,^* — With a double window the loss 
of heat would be considerably less than with a single glass. 
This case is shown approximately by Fig. 86^ ; the temperature 
of the inside glass x is now 51° instead of 45% that of the out- 
side glass z being 39^ The glass x will receive from the 
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IntorDal air '4655 x (60 — 51) = 4*19 units, and from the 
inflide walls by radiation •6948 X (60 — 61) = 5*36 units, or 
9 * 64 units total. The air between the glasses will in this case 
have a temperature an arithmetical mean between the external 
and internal air, or 45°, and the glass z will receive from it 
•4655 X (45 — 39) = 2^79 units, and by radiation from a?, 
•5948 X (51 - 39) = 7-14 units, or 9 -93 units total, which is 
slightly in excess, but is sufficiently near for our purpose. 
Then the glass z will give out to the external air '4655 x 
(39 — 30) = 4*19 units, and to external radiant objects 
•5948 X (39 - 30) = 5-35 units, or total 9-54 units per 
square foot per hour, being the same as that received by x. 
The ratio of the losses by double and single windows is there- 
fore 9' 54-^-15*9 =*6tol. Peclet found by experiment that 
the loss varied slightly with the space between the glasses, 
possibly because larger spaces allow more free circulation of 
enclosed air; with '8 inch the ratio was 1*7-^ 3*66 = ^47 
to 1 ; with 2 inches 2 -r- 3 • 66 = • 56 to 1 ; and at that rate, 
with 2*8 inches, which is perhaps the distance that would be 
adopted in practice, the ratio would be ^6, as found by our 
calculation. The advantage of double windows over single 
ones is not only that they transmit less heat, but also that the 
temperature of the inside glass being greater, less radiant heat 
is absorbed from the occupants of the room (310). 

(307.) We will now consider the loss of heat by a window in 
a room like Fig. 80, in which the glass is exposed internally to 
air at 60^, and radiant walls at 48*^*02, while externally the 
temperature both of the air and radiant objects is at 30^. In 
this case the temperature of the glass will not be the arithme- 
tical mean between T and T', but will be given by the formula 

which in our case becomes 

/60 - 48-02) x>4666N ^ 

V -4665 +•5948 ^ ^ / * ' 

the temperature of the glass. This case is shown by Fig. 82 ; 
the heat received from within by contact of the air will be^ 
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A X (T- r), or in our case, -4656 x (60° - 41° -66) = 8-541; 
and by radiation, = R x (< — t") ; in our case, '6948 x (48*02 
- 41-65) = 3-789 units, making a total of 8-541 + 3-789 = 
12*3 units per square foot per hour. It is obvious that the 
same amount of heat has to be dissipated on the external 
objects ; here, howeyer, the loss arises from radiation and 
contact of air both at the same temperature, and we have 
U = (A+ R) X (t" -T); in our case (-4655+ -5948) x 
(41° -65 — 30°) = 12-3 units, or the same as the heat received, 
proving that the temperature we found for the glass is correct. 
For 1° difference of internal and external air, the loss is' 
12-3-r-30 = -41 unit per square foot per hour for a window 
5 feet high ; for 10 feet high and 20 feet the losses are -4 and 
•391 respectively. 

(308.) "XoM by Glasshouses, Conservaiories, dc" — We will 
lastly consider the case of a glasshouse exposed on all sides to 
air and radiant objects at 30°, the internal air being maintained 
at 60°, as in Fig. 86 ; here all the internal surfaces having the 
same temperature, all the heat received from the interior must 
be given out by the contact of heated air only ; but the heat 
(^us received is dissipated on external objects both by radiation 
and contact of air. The temperature of llie glass will therefore 
not be a mean between T and T', but will be found by the formula 



t" = 



(AxT) + JA-fR>xTJ 



(2:x A) + R 



Taking the height at 10 fbet, our Table 97 gives- -435 for the 
value of A, and R being * 5948 as before the rule becomes in 
our case 

(-436 X 60) + i-436 + -5948) x 30 [' 

=s 38°'d 

(2^X -435)+ -5948 ^' 

which is the temperature of the glass: the heat received from 
within will be A x (T - <^') ; in our case, -435 x (60° - 38°- 9) 
= 9*17 units per sqtiare foot per hour ; and the heat dissipated 
without wiU be ( A -h R) X {t" - T'), in our case ( • 435 + • 5948) 
X (38° • 9 - 30°) = 9 • 17 units also. For r difference of internal 
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and external temperature we have therefore 9 * 17 -r 30 = * 306 
unit per square foot per hour. 

(809.) Thus for the three cases we have investigated, we 
have found three different values of U under otherwise similar 
Gircumstanoes, namely, * 53' for a window in & room with only 
one fieuse exposed ;. * 41 for & window in & brick building with- 
14-inch walls,, exposed on all sides ; and * 306 for a glasshouse. 
Comparing the loss by glass with that by the M-inch walls, we 
£nd in the first case '53 -r *213 = 2*5, and in the second 
*41 -^ -159 = 2"58 times more heat lost by the glass than by 
the walls. 

(810.) The foregoing fSoots and results will enable us to 
explain some anomalies which are matters of common observa-^ 
iion, but the philosophy of which is not generally understood. 
Thus, for instance, it is well known that a room warmed by an 
open fire is much more comfortable to the occupants than if 
keated by steam or hot- water pipes. Fig. 80' may illustrate 
this case ; say that the air is heated' by steam-pipes to 60^, and 
imparts its heat to the walls and the window, both are therefore 
of necessity colder than the air, and- our figure shows that the 
walls are about 12°, and the glass 19°, colder than the air. 
The occupant is therefore suffering from the abstraction of his 
animal heat by radiation of walls at 48° and windows at 41°, 
while tiie air is at the comfortable temperature of 60°, and if 
we would raise the iMi^^to 60°, it could only be done by raising 
the temperature of the air to about 75°, which would be oppres- 
sive and injurious. 

(811.). When a room is warmed by an open fire, the walls are 
wanner than the air, for radiant heat has the remarkable pro* 
perty of passing through air (in moderate thickness) without 
raising its temperature (278). By a common open fire, radiant 
heat only is given out usefully, for all the heated air passes up 
the chimney and is practically lost, and the radiant heat, passing 
through the air without sensible loss, is absorbed by the walls 
and raises their temperature. The air enters the room by the 
erevices in the door-way and windows, at the external tempera- 
ture, and is heated by contact with the walls; but must obviously 
be always colder than the walls by which it is heated, so thai 
the occupant breathes air refreshingly cool,, while the walls, 
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being oomparatiYelj highly heatod, do not absorb his animal 
heat with inconvenient rapidity. 

It will be evident &om this, that to obtain a comfortable 
temperature the walls themselves mnst be heated rather than 
the air. This may be done by causing hot air to pass by 
channels formed in the walls, see (374) and Fig. 110. The 
same resnlt may be obtained by open fires or stoves highly 
heated, see (248). 

(312.) " Effect of Covers on Codling'* — When a heated body 
such as a vessel of hot water is covered by a metallic cover, or 
by a series of such covers, with air-spaces between each, but 
closed so that thU air is not renewed, the rate of cooling 
follows a law which may be stated thus : — For any number n 
of enveloping covers the rate of cooling is equal to the rate of 
the vessel alone, freely exposed to the air, multiplied by the 
product of the surfaces of all the envelopes, and divided by the 
sum of all the possible products of i» — 1 of the surfaces of the 
vessel and the envelopes. Thus, say we have a vessel and three 
covers, the ratio of whose four surfebce areas is 1, 2, 3, 4 re- 
epectively ; we may make four different products of any three of 
those numbers : thus, taking away the first (1), the product of 
the other three is 2 x 3 x ^ = 24 ; taking away the second (2), 
we obtain 1 x 3 X 4 = 12 ; taking away the third (3), we have 
1x2x^ = 8; and finally, taking away the fourth (4), we 
have 1x2x3 = 6, and no further combination of three is 
possible. The sum of these four products is 24 -(- 12 + 8 + 
6 = 50, and the product of the three covers being 2x3x4 
r= 24, we have 24 -=- 50 = *48 as the ratio of the loss of heat 
with three covers, that by the vessel alone being 1*0. Thus 
we have the rules : 

With a single cover, 

E = B-7-(A + B). 

With two covers, 

E = (B X C)4-(b X C) + (A X C) + (A x b). 
With three covers, 
B = (BxOxD)-i-(BxOxD)+(AxOxD)+CAxBxD)+(AxBxO)t 
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in which R = the ratio of the loss of heat with the covers, thai 
by the vessel alone being 1 • ; A = the area of the surface of 
the heated vessel, and B, C, D that of the covers in the order 
of their sizes and distances from the vessel. 

With the surfaces A, B, C, D in the ratios 1, 2, 3, 4, with 
one cover we have E = 2-f-(l-(-2) = "667; with two covers 

(2 X 3)-f'(2 x3) + (l X 3) + (l X 2) = -546; and with three 

covers, 

R = (2x3x4) -^/2x3x4)+(lx3x4) + (lx2x4) + (lx2x3}= -48. 

Thus with 0, 1, 2, 3 covers the ratios are 1, "667, '645, "48 
respectively. 

The ratio of the areas of the covers to that of the vessel and 
to one another is very influential on the result, small covers 
tieing the most effective. Thus with areas 1*0, 1 • 1, 1 • 2, 1*3 
11 = 1-0, -524, -3646, -2905; with areas 1, 6, 6, 7, E = 1-0, 
•833, '732, '6625 ; and with very large covers havinej areas of 
1, 6, 25, 125, E = 1 0, -833, -8065, -8018 respectively. 

Peclet made experiments on this subject, the heated vessel 
being cylindrical terminated by two conical ends; it was of 
tin plate, and the enveloping covers were of the same form and 
material, with spaces of y% inch between each. The surfaces 
of the vessel and four covers were in the ratio 260, 320, 420, 
480, and 560 ; in the same circumstances, the rates of cooling 
with the vessel naked, and successively covered with 0, 1, 2, 3, 4 
covers, were in the ratio 1 • 0, • 60, • 43, • 36, • 30 ; by the rule 
we obtain I'O, -552, -4113, -3363, -28 respectively. 

The rules suppose that the covers are of the same form and 
same kind of radiating surface as the vessel. When this is not 
the case the question becomes very complicated. Peclet found 
wilh the same vessel as before, but coated with black varnish, 
and tin-plate covers as before, E = 1 • 0, • 38, • 35, • 30, • 25 ; 
and when ^heet-iron covers were substituted, E became 1 * 0, * 59, 
•44, '34, '31 respectively. BeU-glaas covers with ^ inch 
air-spaces gave E = 1*0, '50, '41, • 34, • 30 respectively ; with 
the two last alone, E = * 42. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

LAWS OF OOOLINO AT HIGH TXlfPXBATUBES. 

(313.) With high temperatures and great differences of temr 
perature, the simple formulaB we have given require correction^ 
us we have stated in (276), and (280). 

'' LoM by BadieUum," — The rule in (276) assumes that the 
loss by radiation is simply proportional to the difference of. 
temperature of the radiant body and the absorbent: but Dulong. 
has shown that witk the same difference the loss varies with< 
the absolute t&mgerature of the absorbent, so that, for instance, if 
in Fig. 74 the temperature of W W- had been 212° and of S = 
213^, the loss of heat per degree would have been about double 
the amount with the respective temperatures 60° and 59°. The 
loss of heat increases also in a much more rapid ratio than the 
difference of temperature, thus, with 432° difference, and with 
the absorbent at 212° (the ladiant being in that case at 644°),. 
the loss per degree is six times greater than at low temperatures 
as in (276). Dulong has given rules which agree well with ex- 
periment, up to a differer-ce in temperature of 468°. This rule 
is a very difficult one to apply, but it may be put in such a form, 
as to give a rcUio by which calculations by the simple rule may 
be easily corrected. The rule then becomes 

124-72 X 1007 7 ^x (l'0077'^-l ) _ 

T "^' 

in which t = the temperature of the absorbent, or recipient of 
itidiant heat in degrees Centigrade;. T = the excess of tem- 
perature of the radiating body in degrees Centigrade ; and E" = 
the TiOtio of loss of heat under the given temperatures. Table 104 
has been calculated by this rule ; but the temperatures are 
reduced to Fahrenheit's scale. The constant 124*72 is given 
by Peclet, who found the rule to agree perfectly with his own 
experiments. The loss of heat at very hi^ temperatures, as cal- 
culated by this rule, becomes exceedingly great, as is shown by 
^lafcl0 IlMSi IiL ail probability these i» cunsideraUe error is 
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applying the rale to such extreme cases ; but we obtain by it a 
nearer approximation to the truth than we could get without its 
assistance. This table shows that with a radiant body at a 
clear red heat of ISGO'^, the loss is about 300 ! times the amount 
due by the simple formula, and at a bright white heat of 2580°, 
it rises to 4604 ! ! times that amount. This may be very incor- 
rect ; but the extreme rapidity with which a body at white heat 
cools down to orange and cherry red, &c,, seems to indicate that 
at extreme temperatures the loss of heat is exceedingly rapid. 

(314.) The application of Table 104 is very simple. Say we 
have a mass of wrought iron heated to 600° in a chamber whose 
walls are at 190°. By Table 95, the radiant power of an ordi- 
nary surface of wrought iron is * 5662, and by the simple rule 
we have '5662 x (600 — 190) = 232 units per square foot per 
hour ; but by Table 104, the nearest number to the temperature 
of the absorbent is 194°, and to the difference (or 600 — 190 = 
410°), is 414°, and the ratio for those two numbers is by the 
Table = 5*26, and the true loss by radiation in our case is 
therefore 232 x 5 * 26 = 1220 units per square foot per hour. 

(315.) "Lo«« by Content of Air " — The researches of Dulong 
show that the loss by contact of cold air is independent of the 
absolute temperature of the heated body, differing in this respect 
from radiant heat; but he found that the heat lost increases 
more rapidly than the simple ratio of excess of temperature. 
Putting his formula, with the constants given by the experi- 
ments of Peclet, in such a form as to give us a ratio for the 
different temperatures, we have the rule 

1*233 

562 X t 



B'" = 



t 



in which t = the difference of temperature of the body and 
the air in contact with it in degrees Centigrade, and E'" = the 
ratio of loss of heat with that difference ; and thus we obtain 
the numbers in Table 105 and in col. 5 of Table 106. It will 
be observed that the departures from the simple law are much 
less than with radiant heat; at the extreme temperature of 
2580°, and with air at 60°, the loss is only 2*985 times the 
amount given by the simple rule. 
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Applying this to the case in (314), say that the heated body 
was a vertical plane 4 feet high, Table 97 gives *478 for the 



Table 106. — Of the Batio of Heat Emitted or Absorbed by Contact 
of A IB with given Diffkbences of Tempebature. 
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Table 106.— Of the Ratio of Loss of Heat at very High Tempeba- 

TUBEd, by the Formulas of Uulong. 



Temperature of the Heated 
Body. 



4§0 

600 

780 

960 Bed, just visible 

1140 

1320 Dull red 
1500 Dull cherry red 
1680 Cherry red .. 
1860 Clear red 
2220 Clear orange . . 
2580 White, bright 



Temperature 

of the Air in 

Contact with 

the Body, 

and of all 

Surrounding 

Objects. 



o 

60 

» 
»» 

n 
» 
n 

V 

n 



Difference of 

Temperature 

of the Body, 

and of the 

Air, and 

Surrounding 

Objects. 



430 

540 

720 

900 

1080 

1260 

1440 

1620 

1800 

2160 

2520 



Ratio of Heat lost at 
different Temperatures by 



Radiation. 



3-10 
4-19 
7-17 
12-68 
23 01 
42-70 
80-67 
154-5 
299-7 
1159-0 
4004-0 



Contact of 
Air. 



1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2' 

2- 



980 
085 
230 
348 
450 
540 
620 
693 
760 
880 
985 



Note. — For the loss at lower temperatures^ see Tables 104 and 105. 
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value of A, and with the air at 190°, we haye by the simple 
rule -478 x (600 - 190) = 196 units; but for a diflference of 
410°, the nearest number in Table 105 is 414% for which the 
ratio is 1 * 96, and hence we have 196 x I ' 96 s 384 units per 
square foot per hour. Adding the respective losses by radiation 
and contact of air together, we obtain 1220 -\- 384 = 1604 units 
fts the total loss per square foot per hour; see (247) and 
Table 88. 

(316.) " Steam-pipes,'* — We may apply these rules to the case 
of a steam-pipe. Say the air of the room and the walls are at 
60°, and the steam-pipe at 210*, or 150° difference. Then tbe 
^rrection for radiant heat by Table 104 is say 1*5, and for 
contact of air by Table 105 = 1 • 55. We may take R or the 
radiant power of cast iron from Table 95 at • 7. Table 99 gives 
for horizontal cylinders of 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches diameter, the 
respective values of A at -728, -6256, -5745, and -523, and we 
have 

Units per 
By By Sq. Kt. 

R. DfflF. Ratio. Radiation. A. Diff. Ratio. Coutact. per Hour 

For 2 in. diam.C*7 x 150 x I'S) = 157*5, and (-728 x 150 x 155)= 1695 = 327 

3 „ „ „ C6256xl50xl-55)=l45-5=303 

4 „ „ „ (-5745x150x1 -55) = 133 5 = 291 
6 „ „ „ (•523x150x1-55)= 121-5=279 

The weight of steam condensed to water at 212^ per hour will 
be found by dividing the units of heat by 966 (the latent heat 
of steam), and we thus obtain • 338, • 312, * 301, and • 289 lb. of 
water per square foot per hour respectively. 

(317.) ^^ Enclosed Pipes, d;c" — It should be observed that 
these calculations apply strictly to the cafie of a pipe freely 
exposed to air and radiant walls, &c,^ both of the same tempera- 
tare, and this is nearly true where pipes are fixed in the room 
to be heated ; but where they are enclosed in small channels 
under the floor, the case is very different, for in that case the 
walls enclosing the pipe become highly heated, and were they 
not continuously cooled by the air passing through them, 
they would soon take the same temperature as the pipe itself, 
radiation from the pipe would cease altogether, and it would 
give out only about hftlf the amount of beat. Taking tlio 
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4- inch pipe a» an example from the cases just calculated, the 
loss by radiation is "7 x 150 X 1*5 = 157*5 units, or rather 
more than half of the total heat emitted, which was 291 units. 
But the heat received by radiation from the pipe is given out 
ai^ain by the wall to the air, and the temperature of the wall 
rises only until the two are equal to one another. Thfs tem- 
perature we find by trial to be about 158^ The wall will then 
'be 210 — 158 = 52° colder than the pipe, and the ratio by 
Table 104 being 1 • 83 for a recipient at 158®, and the absorbent 
powers of brickwork being by Table 95 •736, we have "736 x 
52 X 1 " 83 = 69*7 units received from the pipe- The amount 
given out by the wall to the air may be found by taking the 
value of A for a wall say 2 feet high from Table 97 at -528 
and the ratio from Table 105 for 158" - 60° = 58° difference, at 
«iiy 1-39, and we have -528 x 98° x 1*39 = 71-9 units, or 
nearly the same amount as was received, showing that the 
temperature of 158° is nearly correct. The pipe at 210°, exposed 
to absorbing walls at 158°, and air at 60°, will lose ('7 x 52 x 
1-83) _^(. 5745 X 150 x 1 '55) = 200-2 units instead of 291 
units, as we found for the case of air and walls of the same 
temperature; the ratio is 200*2 -f- 291 = '6^, or say 70 per 
.cent ; see also (409). 

(318.) " Effect ofPolislied Meted SwrfiLce&, Se"—The amount 
of heat lost by .contact of air is not affected by the nature of 
the surface of the body, but that lost by radiation varies ex- 
<;eedingly, and the sum total is modified consideraJ)ly. This 
may be illustrated by taking the case of a horizontal pipe 
4 inches diameter outside, as in the iast examples, heated at 
210°, with air at 60°, &c., but with varying character of radiating 
surface. Taking the values of R from Table 95, and A as 
.before from Table 99, at '5745, we have the results shown by 
Table 107. 

It will be observed, that the difference between a pipe in ite 
ordinary state and a whitewashed one is very small indeed; 
blackening with lampblack increases the loss about 11 per 
cent; and a blackened pipe loses 317-97 -^ 139*55 = 2-27 
times as much heat as one of silvered copper highly polished 
like A ynvrr^r. When it is desired to lose as Httle heat as possible^ 
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tiDned iron (or common tin-plate) is a very effective and cheap 
material, losing less than half the amount of a blackened surface. 
(319.) " Effects of Thiehness of Metal in Pipes heated internally" 
— We haye assumed in the preceding calculations, and elsewhei^e 
throughout the work, that the outside of a steam-pipe has the 
same temperature as the steam, &c., inside, and this is practi- 
cally true with thin pipes, such as are commonly used. With 
great thicknesses, however, the external temperature becomes 
sensibly less than that of the internal steam; it will be in- 
teresting to investigate the case generally. 

We cannot calculate the loss of heat by the ordinary rules 
(285), because the surface dissipating the heat has a greater 
area than the surface receiving it; the ordinary rule supposes 
the wall, &c., transmitting heat to have parallel plain surfaces 
and to have a very large (or infinite) area, so that the heat may 
be considered as travelling in parallel lines from surface to 
surface, but in a thick pipe the heat travels in radial lines, and 
the amount transmitted cannot be calculated in the common way. 
Let r = the radius of th& inside of a pipe, in inches. 

r' = „ outside „ 

E = the radiant power of the outside surface. Table 95. 

A = the loss of horizontal cylinder by contact of air 
(282), and Table 99. 

Q = R + A. 

C = conducting power of the material of the pipe, Table 
101. 

N= (log. / - log. r) X 2-3. 

t = temperature of the steam, &c., and of inside surface. 
T' = ), external air, and radiant objects. 

XJ = units of heat lost per square foot per hour. 
XJ' = „ por foot run per hour. 

Then we have the rule 

^ '5233 X Q_X r^ Cj< ( < - T^ 
"C+(Qxr'xN) 

Taking the case of a pipe 4 inches bore, 4 inches thick in 
east iron, 12 inches outside diameter, with steam at 212° and 
ftir, *c., at 60® or 152° difference, we may take B at * 7, A at 
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•4722, Q at 1-1722, and at 233 ; for N wo have log. of 6 a 

•778, and log. of 2 = -301, and N = (-778 - -301) x 2-3 ^ 

i AOT 4*1, 11^ •5233x1-1722x6x233x152 

1-097, and the r^le becomes ^ .^^^-^^^^.--^-^. -^^^ 

B 541 * 5 units per foot run ; and a pipe 12 inches or 1 foot 
diameter, having an area of 3*14 square feet per foot in length, 
this is equal to 64l-5-f-3-14= 172-4 units per square foot 
per hour. 

(320.) But with a good conductor of heat, such as cast iron, 
the external temperature of the pipe will be high, and these 
numbers will require correction (313 ) (315) by Tables 104 and 
105, and to apply these we require to know the temperature of 
the external surface. 

By the rule in (297) U = Q X (< - T'), and hence U -f- Q = 
(/ - T'), which in our case becomes 172*4 -f- 1*1722 = 147° 
above the atmosphere ; the temperature of the outer surface 
must therefore be 147 + 60 = 207°, or 5° less than that of the 
inside of the pipe. With that temperature, the correction by 
Table 104 is 1-48, and for A by Table 105, 1-535, and calcu- 
lating the true loss as in (316) we have (•7x1* 48) 4- ( • 4722 x 
1*535) X 147 = 258*8 units per square foot per hour, or 258*8 
X 3*14 = 812*6 units per foot run. 

With a pipe infinitely thin in metal: A becomes -5745, Q 
1 * 2745, C is cut out, and N being 0, the expression (Q X r' X N) 
vanishes, and the rule becomes • 5233 X Q X r' x {t — T'), or 
in our case - 5233 x 1 * 2745 x 152 = 202 * 77 units per foot 
run, and the area of a 4-inch being 3*14 X 4 -f- 12 = 1*0467 
square foot, the loss is 202*77-^-1-0467 = 193*7 units per 
square foot. 

This particular case might have been calculated by the common 
rule, Q X (/ - T'; = U, or 1*2475 x 152 = 193*7 units per 
square foot per hour ; the same as by the other rule. 

Correctini; these numbers by Tables 104 and 105, we have the 
true loss for 152° difference = (-7 X 1*5) + (-5745 X 1*55) 
X 152 = 294*9 units per square foot, or 294*9 X 1*0467 = 
308 * 7 units per foot run per hour ; so that the pipe 4 inrthes 
thick loses 812*6-^308*7 =2-6 times as much hcat.ptji- foot 
ran, OS one infinitely thin* 
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Table 108 has been calculated in this way ; we find that even 
wiih the great thickness of 4 inches, the external temperature is 
only 5° less than that of the steam ; with a thickness of 1 inch 
the difiference is less than 1°, and of course with a pipe of the 
ordinary thickness of 1% to ^ inch, the external temperature 
will be sensibly the same as the internal, and the assumption 
that the heat lost is proportional to the external diameter i« 
practically correct. 

Tabi j: 108. — ^Of the Loss of Heat by a Horizontal Cast-iron Pipe, 
4 inches Iwre, with different '1 iii«kne8ses of Metal, heated wiih Steam 
inside at 212°, and freely exposed to Air, &c., at 60°. 



Diametpr 


Thick- 
ness of 
M'tal 

in 
Indies. 


Loss of Heat per 


Hour. 


Temperature. 


of "be I'ipe 
in Inch;^. 


Per Foot run. 


Per 

Squane 

Fout. 

Units. 


Of the 
Extfrnal 
Surface. 


Of the 
Internal 
Surface. 




Inside. OutMde. 


Units. 


Ratio. 


Difference. 


4 


4 





308-7 


09 


294-9 




212 




212 



•000 


4 


6 


1 


441 • 17 


1-4291 


281- 


211-022 


212 


•978 


4 


8 


2 


571-4 


1-851 


273 


210 


212 


2^0 


4 


12 


4 


815-6 


2-600 


258-8 


207 


212 


5-0 


4 


16 


6 


1021 •« 


3-300 


244-0 


, 191 


212 


21-0 



(321.) " Steam-pipes, dc, cased in Bad Conductors of ffeat,^* 
— The loss of heat by naked pipes to steam-engines, &c., is very 
considerable, and where the length is great it becomes serious, 
not only from the waste of fuel, but from the formation of water 
by condensation, which is obstructive to the working of the 
engine (126). Thus, with 35 lbs. steam, having by Table 71 a 
temperature of about 280°, the loss of heat by Table 90 with a 
4-inch pipe would be 587 units per foot run per hour, and as 
by (118) a horse-power requires about 70,000 units, we find 
that a 4-inch steam-pipe, 4| diameter outside, and 100 feet long, 
would lose (587 x 100) -^ 70000 =. • 84 horse-power. This loss 
may be greatly reduced by casing the pipes in a material which 
conducts heat badly: see Table 101. The woollen felt which 
is made for this special purpose is the beet and cheapest ma- 
terial. 
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Adopting the same notation as before (319), bat putting G 
for the conducting power of the casing, and r'' for its outer 
radius, N will be (log. r" — log. r') x 2 * 3, and the rule becomes 

'5233 X Q Xr'^Cx ( t - TQ _ 
0+'(Qxr"xN) 

For illustration of the effect of casing with different materials, 
we will take the case of a pipe 4 inches outside diameter, heated 
to 212°, the casing being covered in all cases with canvas, so as 
to give the same radiating power to the outer surface, and thus 
exhibit the yariation in loss of heat due to conducting power 
alone. 

Thus, for instance, with a casing of fir-wood, 1 inch thick, the 
outer diameter becomes 6 inches, r" = 3 inches, B by Table 95 
for canvas or calico = '7461, A by Table 99 = '523, therefore, 
Q = 1-2691, and C = -748 by Table 101. For N we have log. 
3 = -477 and log. 2 = -301, and N = (-477 - -301) x 2-3 = 
*405. Then the rule becomes 

•5233 X 1-2691 x 3 x '748 x 152 

•748 + (1-2691 X 3 X -405) ~ ^^'^' 

or say 99 units per foot run per hour. 

Calculating in this way with the different conducting powers 
and thicknesses, we obtain the numbers in Table 109. 



rii 



Table 109. 







Thic 


knessof ( 


leasing in 
2 inches. 


Inches. 






C. 
•323 


4 inch. 


1 inch. 


4 inches. 


6 inches. 


Woollen Felt, or Cotton\ 

Wool / 

Sawdust 


79-5 


52-4 


34 


22-5 


18-1 


•523 


108 


76-7 


52 35-6 


28-92 


Fir-wood (transmission | 
perpendicular) . . . . / 


•748 


131 


99 


71 


49-6 


40-7 


Coal Ashes (Coke pul-l 
verized) / 


1-29 


165 


138 


108 


80-6 


67-6 


Plaster 


3-86 


216 


216 


209 


189-0 


172 


Stone 


13-68 


244 


272 


316 3670 


388-0 


Marble, grey, fine 


28 00 


250 


287 


352 452-0 

1 


519 
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(822.) With low conductors, such as woollen felt, and con- 
siderable thicknesses, such as 4 or 6 inches, these numbers are 
correct enough for practice, but with thin casings, and better 
conductors, the external temperature will be high, and they 
require correction by Tables 104 and 105. We must first find 
the temperature: continuing the case with fir- wood, in wliich 
we haye a loss of 99 units per foot run, the area of a 6-inch 
cylinder is 3*14 x 6-f-12 = 1*57 square foot, and the loss of 
heat per square foot is 99 -^ 1 * 57 = 63 units, and the excess 
of temperature being U -^ Q = (< — T'), becomes in our case 
63 -^ 1* 2691 = 50^ above the external air, and the temperature 
of the external surface is 50+60 = 110^ With 50° excess, 
the correction of R by Table 104 is 1 • 2, and of A by Table 105 
= 1-22, and the true loss of heat is (-7461 x 1*2) + (-523 x 
1-22) X 50 = 76 units per square foot, or 76 X 1-57 = 119 
units per foot run per hour. 

Comparing this with the loss by a 4-inch pipe uncased, but 
still covered with thin canvas, the corrections for 152^ difference 
by Tables 104 and 105 are respectively 1 • 5 and 1 * 55 as in (316), 
and we have (-7461 x 1-5) + (-5745 X 1-55) x 152 = 305-4 
units per square foot, or 305*4 X 1*0467 = 320 units per 
foot run, the ratio is 119 -f- 320= *372, the uncased pipe 
being 1*0. 

Table 110 has been calculated in this way throughout : it will 
be observed that with low conductors, such as woollen felt, the 
loss becomes rapidly less with increase in thickness, but with 
such good conductors as stone and marble, the loss with all 
thicknesses is greater than by an uncased pipe, and the thicker 
the casing, the greater the loss; it is therefore worse than 
useless to use even moderately good conductors for such a 
purpose, and it is to illustrate this fact that such materials are 
introduced in the table. 

(323.) The effect of a given thickness of casing is not quite 
the same for- all diameters of pipe; Table 111 gives the loss of 
heat by horizontal pipes of different diameters from 2 to 12 
inches, cased with from ^ inch to 6 inches of felt, &c. The low 
temperature of iht external surface with considerable thicknessei 
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Tai.le 110.- Of the Loss of IIeat by a Horizontal Pipe 4 inches OoTSrDK 
casinl iu difTereul 'thicknesses of various Materials aud covered wito 

of the Casing od 



Material of Che CSosing. 



Thickkesb or Gaanro oh a 



Con- 
ducting 
Power 
"f the 
Casing 

(C). 



4 Inch thick. 



1 Inch thick. 



Loss of Heat p6r Hoar. 



Per Foot run. 



Uiiit^. 



WooIIeii Felt, or Cotton \ 
Wool / 

8fl.wdu8t (Mahogany) . . 

Fir - wood (traDsmissioD \ 
hgainst grain) .. ../ 

Coal Ashes (Coke pul-^ 
verized) / 

Plaster, common . . 

Stone 

Marble, grey, fine . . 



•323 

•523 

•748 
i 
1-29 



93 
131 
166 



Ratio. 



290 
409 
519 



3- 
13- 
28- 



86 
68 
00- 



225 I -703 

313 I ^978 
365 1^14 
376 1^175 



Per 

Foot 

pquiire, 

IJnitB. 



Temp, l-oi^ of Heat per Hoar. 

of the - 

Ex- 
tern al 
Sur- 
face. 



Per Foot nm. 



UnltB. 



71 
100 
127 

172 

239 
279 

287 



o 

107 
123 
137 

158 

188 
204 

208 



56 

86 

119 

173 
299 



Ratio. 



Per 
Foot 

square. 
Units. 



175 35^7 
•269[ 54-9 
•372 76-0 

'541 110 



Temp, 
of the 
Ex- 
ternal 
Sur- 
lace. 



•934191 
407 1-272 259 
430 1-344 274 



o 

86 

98 

110 

129 

168 
197 
204 



Note. — The ratio in this table gives the loss by the cased pipe, compared with 
with fir-wood casing, 2 inches thick, the loss per foot run is •238, that by an 



i§ remarkable ; thus a 4-inch pipv with 6 inches of casing has 
ft surface temperature of 63*^ '58, •'• 3° '58 only above the 
atmosphere. The ratio in this tab^t ^ves the comparative 
losses with cased and naked pipes (not o\ '^'•ed with canvas as in 
Table 110); this is obtained by the Bhre ^.^ethod as in (316), 
amd'thus we have „ „ 

Per Foot 
Clrcam. rnn. 
R. Ratio. A. Ratio. Dift. In Fe t. UniUv 

For 2-inch pipe (•7xl^5)4-(*728 xl^55)xl52x •5236=173-4 
4 ,; „ (•5745xl-55)xl52xl-0467 = 308-7 

8 „ „ (-4978 xl -55) X 152x2-094 =576^5 

12 „ 



» 



(•4722xl^55)xl52x3-142 =851^0 



Table 111 shows that a 4-inch pipe cased in 2 inches of felt 
loses 34*7 units per foot run, and that the naked pipe would 
have lust 308 • 7 units, or 308 • 7 -^ 34 • 7 = 8 • 9 times as much as 
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DiAMKTEB, heate^l to 212°, freely exposed to Air and Radiant Objects at GCF 
Thin Canvas ; showing the Effect of the varying Conducting Power 
the Loss of Heat. 



Pipe 4 ikches Diaketbb Outsidb. 



2 luches thick. 



Loos of Heat per Hour 



Per Foot run. 



Units. 



34-7 
54-8 
j 76-1 

1124 

1272 
'450 
,519 



Ratio. 



1086 



Per 
Foot 

square. 

Units. 



4 Inches thick. 



Ten.p. 

of the 
Ex- 

terntil 
Sur- 
face. 



Loss of Heat per fifoni. 
Per Foot run. 



Units. 



16-6, 



o 

73 



1725 26-2 80 
2380 36-4 87 



•3875, 59-5 101 

•8500130 ! 140' 
1-407 215 I 181 
1-622 248 : 195 



22-36 
35-86 



Ratio. 



Per 

Foot 

square. 

Units 



Temp, 
oftbe 
Ex- 
ternal 
Surface. 



070 
•112 



7-124 
11-42 



51-15 -160: 16-29 ; 



o 

65-88 
69-27 
73 



85-7 



•268' 27-3 ! 81 



223 -697 71-0' 109 
499 1-56 159 156 
644 2-01 205 178 



6> Inches tihiclfi. 



Loss of H)eat per Hour. 



Per Foot run. 



Units. I Ratio. 



Per 

Foot 
square. 
Units. 



18-10 -0566 4-323 
28-92 -0904| 6-908 
41-06 -1283; 9-81 



Temp, 
of the 

E3&- 

temal 
Surface. 



69 

201 
498 
720 



•2156 

•628 
1-55 
2-25 



16-6 

48 
119 
172 



o 
63 -S* 

65-73' 

6804 

73-4 

95 
137 
163 



the loss by a pipe without casing, but covered with canvas like the others ; thus 
uncased pipe beiug 1-0, &c. The uncased pipe lioses 320 units per foot run. 



ilie cased pipov This ratio is given for each diameter and 
thickness in the table, and may be used with sufficient correct- 
ness to find the loss by other sizes of pipes : thus with 2 inches 
of felt, the ratio for a 4-inch pipe is 8*9, and for 8-inch 9*71, a 
6-inch one might therefore be taken at C8 -9 + 9 • 71) -^- 2 = 9 • a. 
Then by Table 90' the loss by a 6-inch naked pipe at 210° is 
498 units per foot run ; cased in 2 inches of felt, this would be 
reduced to 493 -^ 9' 8 = 63 units, &c. It will be observed that 
very thin casings of felt are effective in reducing the loss of 
heat ; thus ^ inch reduces the loss to les8> than half the amount 
with a naked pipe, &c. Great thicknesses are very effective, but 
they become unsightly from the great inerease in bulk; one 
inch is a common thickness, and the loss i» tken about one-fifth 
of that with a naked pipe. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON YENTILATION BTO. 

(^4.) ** Bespiration, dc.*^ — In the act of respiration oxygon 
derived from the atmospheric air combines with carbon and 
hydrogen given out from the lungs, the carbon being trans- 
formed into carbonic acid, and the hydrogen into water or 
vapour. It is shown in (57) that combustion by which heat is 
obtained in our furnaces is effected by similar combinations, so 
that respiration is a veritable act of combustion at a low tem- 
perature, and an amount of heat is produced proportional to 
the carbon and hydrogen consumed. According to M. Dumas, 
an ordinary man bums per hour a quantity of carbon and 
hydrogen equivalent to '022 lb, of carbon, and by (67) the 
heat developed will be 12906 x *022 = 284 units per hour. 
The heat thus developed serves to keep up the temperature 
of the body: if there were no means to prevent its accumu- 
lation the temperature would rise without limit, but such 
means are provided, and are so nicely adjusted that the body 
is maintained uniformly at 98^ under all circumstances. The 
surplus heat is carried off Ist, by radiation to cold walls or 
other surrounding objects; 2nd, by contact of cold air; and 
3rd, by perspiration, in which the fluids of the body are 
vapourized, and heat becomes latent (17). With moderate 
temperaturo all three of these means are in operation, and 
only then is perfect comfort experienced; in extrome cold, 
perspiration is nearly suppressed, and all the heat is carried 
off by radiation and contact of cold air. When the temperaturo 
becomes moderate, insensible perspiration ensues, and the skin 
becomes Inoist; as the temperature rises, the amount vapourized 
becomes progressively greater, and when air and walls have 
attained the the temperaturo of the body, or 98^, the loss of heat 
by radiation and contact of air is supprossed, and the whole of 
the animal heat has to be carried off by perspiration, which then 
becomes excessive and takes the form of sweatiog. 

(325) " Fenttlation."— In considezuijK the amount of air za- 
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quired for ventilation, we rnuBt be gaided by the Beveral offices 
which that air has to fulfiL These are fiye in nnmber : 1st, to 
supply the organs of respiration with the necessary amount of 
oxygen ; 2nd, to carry off the vapour given out by the lungs 
and the body ; 3rd, to dilute and carry off the natural exr 
halations from the skin ; 4th, to carry off the animal heat 
not absorbed by radiation and vapourization ; and 5th, to 
supply the lighting apparatus. The same air may possibly 
perform several of these offices simultaneously or consecutively. 

(326.) " Air required for Be^raiionJ* — An ordinary man in 
a state of repose makes about sixteen respirations per minute, 
each of 40 cubic inches according to Menzies ; admitting there- 
fore that air should not be respired a second time, we have 
(16 X 40 X 60) -T- 1728 = 22 cubic feet of air thus vitiated per 
hour. 

(327.) " J.tr required to carry the Vapour," — We have just 
seen that the amount of vapour produced varies very much with 
the temperature, &c. ; if the whole of the animal heat had to be 
thus carried off we should have 284 4- (1178 - 98) = -263 lb.. 
of vapour per hour ; and if the whole surface of the body, or 
even a considerable portion of it were exposed, there would be 
no inconvenience, for by col.. 3 of Table 79 a square foet at 98° 
evaporates about * 13- lb. per hour, and two square feet of ex- 
posed surface would suffice, but where Idie body is almost wholly 
covered, as is usual with us, there would be great inconvenience 
and even distress. M. Dumas gives the amount of vapour in 
ordinary cases and with moderate temperatures at * 0836 lb. per 
hiour, or about one-third of the maximum quantity, and this, 
with air at 62° would require • 0836. X (1178 - 62) = 93 units 
of heat to vapourize it, so that 284 • 93' = 191 units would 
have to be carried off by radiation and contact of cold air. 

It is shown in (185) that to effect evaporation at low tem- 
peratureS) a certain volume of air is necessary to dissolve and 
carry off the vapour. Say we have air at 62° and *6 saturated 
(181), which would be a common condition : each cubic foot 
would therefore by col. 7 of Table 68 contain • 000881 x * 6 = 
•000528 11k of vapour; to saturate it would require '000881 — 
000628 = -000353 lb. more, and the -0836 lb. given out by 
respiration would saturate. -0886 -i- * 000353 =: 237 cubic feet. 
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and this is the minimnm Yolmne of air possible tmdez theeo 
conditions. 

(328.) " Air required to carry off the EajJioZoliofW."— The 
amount of air necessary to dilate and carry off the natural 
exnalations from the skin, &o.. varies very much with the 
character of the individual as to health Mid personal cleanH- 
aess: observation and experiment' alone can determine the 
minim um necessary in each particular case. With a ventilation 
©f 212 cubic feet per head per hour M. F^clet found a slighir 
odour in a public school of 180 children of the age of seven or 
eight years. With the same ventilation there- was a sensible' 
odour in a cell of the Prison Mazas, which disappeared entirely 
with 360 cubic feet. 

In hospitals, especially ihose for the treatment of infectious^ 
diseases, a very mu,ch larger volume of air is necessary ; in-- 
deed, there are only two limitations to the quantity which may 
be advantageously used in such cases^ namely, the dif&culty of 
distributing a very large volume so as to avoid objectionable 
draughts, and the cost. With 530 cul^c feet per head per hour 
there was a very perceptible odour in the wards of the Hospital- 
Beaujon : with 880 cubic feet the odour disappeared, but as 
this rate was preeeded by a* very powerful ventilation by 
opening windows, &c.,. we may admit 1000 cubic feet as the 
minimum- volume to prevent sensible odour in ordinary cases^ 
of sickness. 

But there can be no doubt that when infected air has been 
so fieur diluted flS to cause the odoup to disappear, it may still 
contain the germs of disease in dangerous- proportions, hence 
very large volumes are now admitted to be desirable, if not 
essential. Peclet seems to admit 2000 and Morin 2500 cubic 
feet per head per hour for ordinary cases, and the latter recom- 
mends as much as 5300 cubic feet in times of epidemic, &c. ; 
which is perhaps excessive. 

(329.). ^ Air required to carry off the Animal HeatJ' — It is 
shown in (327) that 284 units of heat are generated per head 
per hour, and that 93 units being required to form the 
vapour emitted^ there remain 191 xmits to be dissipated by 
radiation and contact of cold air. When a large room has 

B.2- 
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very few occnpants, a very considerable proportion of this 
animal heat will be given out by radiation to the cold walls ; 
but in a crowded room, the radiation of each individual is 
almost wholly suppressed by the surrounding crowd, and in 
that case the air alone has to carry off the surplus heat, and it 
will be heated to an extent proportional to the volume admitted. 

If the whole of the 191 units has to be carried off by the air, 
and restricting the increase in temperature to 20^, which is 
perhaps as much as could be conveniently permitted in most 
sases, the least volume of air would be 191 -r- (20 x *238 X 
' 0761) = 527 cubic feet per head per hour. 

In the case (328) where only 212 cubic feet were allowed to 
the single occupant of a prison cell ; if that air were heated 
20° it would carry off only -0761 x 212 x -238 x 20 = 78 
units, leaving 191 — 78 = 113 units to be absorbed by radiation. 

These two cases may be taken as the extremes, and we thus 
find that to carry off the animal heat, the volume of air will 
vary from say 220 to 500 cubic feet per head per hour, depend- 
ing on the more or less crowded state of the room. 

(330.) " Air for Lighting Apparatus.*'^ AccoTding to Dr. Ure 
1 lb. of coal-gas requires 14*58 lbs. of air, supposing that all 
the oxygen in that air is consumed ; but a considerable portion 
will always escape unconsumed, and we may admit that a double 
volume (76) should be supplied, or 29 lbs. of air per pound of 
gas. Taking the specific gravity of coal-gas at *42, that of air 
l)oing 1 • 0, a cubic foot at 62° will weigh • 0761 x ' 42 = • 032 lb., 
and will require -032 x 29 = 9*28 lbs., or 9-28-r--0761 o. 12 
cubic feet of air. An ordinary gas<-bumer consumes about 
5 cubic feet of gas per hour, and requires 5 X 12 = 60 cubio 
feet of air, and if we allow one gas-burner per head, we require 
60 cubic feet per head for the lighting apparatus. 

(331.) The combined and general result of this investigation 
is given by Table 112, from which we conclude that in a room 
very thinly occupied, the minimum volume of Air with cleanly 
and healljiy persons may be as low as say 250 cubic feet per 
head per hour ; for prisons, workhouses, &c., 350 ; for crowded 
assembly rooms, chapels, &o., 500 ; for hospitals with ordinary 
maladies, 2000 1 and for fever hospitals, &o., 4000 cubio feet 
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Table llg.— Of the Cubic Febt of Aib required for the different 

purpooes of Ventilation. 



Cliaracter of Oocapanta. 



fioom with single occupant, cleanly '^ 

and healthy / 

Boom with single occupant) healthy^ 

but not cleanly j 

Boom with single occupant, cleanly^ 

1)ut sick ) 

Crowded room, healthy and cleanly^ 

persons j 

Hospitals (ordinary cases) . . 
Hospitals for Fevers, &c 



For 

Bespira- 

tion. 



22 
22 
22 

22 

22 
22 



For 
Vapour. 



237 
237 
237 

237 

237 
237 



For 

Elzhala' 

tion. 



250 

350 

1000 

250 

2000 
4000 



For 
Heat 



220 
220 
220 

500 

220 
220 



For 
Lights. 



60 
60 

6a 

60 

60 
60 



It should be observed that the same air serves simnltaneonsly, 
or consecutively, aU the five offices we have assigned to it in 
(325). Thus, the lowest volume, 250 cubic feet, suffices with 
cleanly and healthy persons, for respiration, 22 ; vapour, 237 ; 
the exhalations, 250 ; the animal heat, 220 ; and the Hghting, 
60 cubic feet. 

The results of many observations on ventilated buildings 
by various observers are given in Table 113 ; Table 114 gives 
the volume of air necessary for different cases according to the 
authority of Feclet and Morin ; those by the latter are in many 
cases excessive. 

(332.) " Method of effecting Ventilation^* — ^We have now to 
consider the means by which the continuous renewal of the air 
in a room or building is to be effected. Let Fig. 93 be a room 
fiUed with heated air, and let the waUs have the same tempera- 
ture as the air ; the temperature wiU not be the same through- 
out, but wiU vary slightly with the height, the top of the room 
being the hottest. If the waUs are exposed to cooHng influences, 
and become colder than the internal air, a down-current is esta- 
blished against the face of the wall, as shown by the arrows^ 
Fig. 87, because the air in contact with the wall being cooled 
by it, becomes heavier than the air in the centre of the room, 
the former therefore descends, and the latter ascends, ae shown 
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Table 114.— Of tlie Volume of Air for Ventilation, according to 

different Authorities. 





Cubic Feet of Air per Head 




Place Yentilatod. 




per Hour. 




Authority. 


* 


Max. 


Min. 


Mean. 




fiospitals 


• • 


• • 


2120 


Peolet. 


Theatres, Assembly Booms, &o. 


• • 


• • 


530 


» 


Prisons 


• • 


• • 


350 


„ 


Ordinary rooms 


390 


212 


300 


jj 


Schools 


• • 


• • 


212 


„ 


Hospitals, ordinary maladies .. 


• • 


•• 


2470 


Morim. 


„ wounded, &c 


• • 


• 


3530 


n 


,, in times of epidemie 


• • 


• • 


5300 


«9 


Theatres 


1760 


1410 


1585 


M 


Assembly Booms, prolonged a^) 
tings f 


• • 


• • 


2120 


n 


Prisons «« 


• • 


• • 


1760 


«• 


Workshops, ordinary 


• • 


• • 


2120 


rt 


„ insalubrious •« 


• • 


• • 


3530 


•n 


Barracks, during the day . . 


• • 


• • 


1060 


n 


y, ., iiigbt .. 


• • 


• • 


1760 


Tt 


Schools, infant 


796 


sao 


618 


99 


„ adiilt 


14ie 


1660 


1235 


„ 


^tables 


7060 


6350 

i 


6700 


99 



hy the arrows ; and by tke same means horizontal currents ara 
established along the floor and ceiling, as shown by the figure. 
(333.) If openings be made in the floor and ceiling, as at A 
and B, Fig. 88, ihe column A B would immedia^lj ascend, 
Jbeing lighter than the column of cold external air with the 
same height, and the velocity of the motion can be easily calcu- 
lated. Say the room is 10 feet high, with internal air at 62° 
and external air at 32°. We find by Table 24 that a column of 
air 10 feet high at 62"" is equal to a column at 32°, 10 -f- 1 * 061 
= 9-424 feet high, we have therefore 10-9*424 = -576 foot 
head to produce motion, and as we have two openings to deal 
with, we may suppose it to be divided between them, each 
taking * 576 -r- 2 = * 288 foot head, and as in the case (150) we 
have V'288 x 8 = 4*3 feet per second, or with '93 for co^ 
efficient (153) 4*3 x '93 = 4 feet per second, and from thif 
Hm area nfioesaarj can be easily calculated. 
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(334.) But it is obvious, that althougli a given amcwmt of ail 
might thus be caused to pass through a room, we should not 
have efficient ventilation ; the portions of the room indicated by 
and D would not be ventilated at all. If, as in Fig. 89, the 
openings were made at opposite ends of the room, the v«itilation 
would not be much improved, the central part C receiving no 
benefit from the current of fresh air passing through the room. 

(335.) If, as in Fig. 90, we admit the fresh air by very 
numerous holes, equally distributed all over the floor, and allow 
it to escape by similar holes in Hhe roof, we then have perfect 
ventilation ; but the plan is very difficult to carry out. Thus 
in Fig. 91 we have holes in the floor J and ceiling E, as in 
Fig. 90 ; but admitting the air by one large opening, A, and 
allowing it to depart by a similar opening at B, which is 
usually a practical necesuty, the air takes the shortest course, 
and the holes in the direct line get the most of it, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to obtain uniformity in the ventilation. 

(336.) There is another and a practical difficulty in this 
mode of ventilation. It is essential that the numerous inlet 
openings should, be of large area, otherwise the velocity of the 
air would be so great as to be a nuisance, especially for summer 
ventilation, when cold air is admitted ; but if the velocity be 
very low, it is apt to be greatly disturbed, and the current even 
reversed by light winds in certain directions, so that it is essen- 
tial that the velocity through the inlet and outlet openings 
should be considerable. 

(337.) In Fig. 92 we have a room ventilated on a totally 
diflereht principle. The heated air enters by one large opening 
at A, and mounts directly to the ceiling. The cooled air is 
drawn off by an opening B, leading to an air-chimney €, in 
which the air is maintained at all seasons at a high temperature, 
thus causing a rapid current, too strong to be seriomsly affected 
by winds. The heated air entering the room rises in a body to 
the roof, and is distributed in horizontal strata, having the 
same temperature at the same level all over the room, as in 
Fig. 93. This is a natural circumstance where there are no 
disturbing causes, and an important one £or our purpose. Let 
Fig. 94 be a room like Fig. 98^ but say that by some accidental 
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cause the air at one end of the room is more heated than at the 
other, the beds of air will in this case be at an angle with the 
horizon, as per figure. It will be seen that the mean tempera- 
ture of the air at one end of the room is 10^ higher than at the 
other, it will therefore weigh less, and motion will ensue in the 
direction of the arrows until uniform horizontal temperatures 
are obtained, as in Fig. 93. By the action of the Ventilating 
shaft the air is regularly drawn down, and the number aoid 
position of the exit orifices (on the plan) has no influence on 
the ventilation. But if, as in summer, the air admitted at A is 
cooler than that in the room, this arrangement of the openings 
would be the worst possible ; for, as in Fig. 95, the cold air 
would remain at the bottom, passing away along the floor to the 
opening B without ventilating the room at all. We require in 
this case an opening at the top of the room, or at least above 
the heads of the people, as at D. The cold air admitted at 
B will then spread horizontally all over the floor, and ascend- 
ing regularly by the action of the chimney and by the heat 
imparted to it, will depart vitiated by the opening D. If in- 
stead of admitting the cold air at A, we let it in by an opening 
in the ceiling at E, the cold air would hll direct to the floor 
because of its superior weight, and would then be disfcributed 
and rise uniformly to the opening D as before ; but the descent 
of the cold air would be felt as a draught by those in and neaz 
its course. 

(338.) " Summer and Winter VentUaiion" — It will be seen 
from this that the arrangement of the orifices of access and exit 
of air must be varied with the seasons. In winter, when the 
air entering is previously heated, and is of higher tempera- 
ture than the room, it may enter by one or more openings in 
any part of the room, and should be drawn off by one or more 
openings near the ground into the air-chimney. In summer the 
cool external air should be admitted by openings in the floor, 
and should pass into the ehimney by openings near the top of 
the room, or at least above the heads of the inmates. For both 
cases we have supposed a good air-chimney to be used, and an 
active draught to be maintained, summer and winter, when 
vefntilation is rei^^uixed* 
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(339.) With natural ventilation^ as it is termed, as per Fi^ 
^8-91, no change is necessary with, the seasons. In all cases 
the air should enter by numerons openings in the floor, and 
depart by similar openings in the ceiling. No chimney is 
necessary, bat the exit opening should be prorided with a hood 
to prevent the action of the wind disturbing the draught 
This mode appears by far the cheapest and simplest ; but prac-* 
tioally it is very imcertain and frequently very ineffective. It 
is almost the only plan used in our ehurches and chapels, and 
by universal experience is far from satisfactory, especially in 
summer, although supplemented by opening windows and other 
highly objectionable means. It is deeply to be regretted that 
the acknowledged difficulties of accomplishing effective ventila- 
tion have led to the whole question being virtually abandoned 
by architects and others designing many of our public and 
private buildings. 

(340.) ^^ Mechanical Ventilation" — ^Ventilation may also be 
very effectively, and in many cases cheaply accomplished by a 
fan worked by manual or engine power. In factories, and other 
large establishments where an engine is used for other purposes, 
this is by far the best method of ventilating workshops, &c. 
The great objection to this method for general purposes, 
namely, that the ventilation continues only so long as the 
engine is at work, does not apply to such cases, the hours of 
labour terminating at the same time. In many cases, such as 
prisons and workhouses, manual labour may be substituted for 
engine power with advantage, the fan being worked by pri- 
soners or paupers in short relays to prevent the labour being 
excessive. By a heavy weight wound up during the day and 
allowed by suitable machinery to descend slowly during the 
night, the ventilation may be kept up continuously. The same 
method may be adopted for the ventilation of churches and 
chapels ; usually these buildings are occupied only three or four 
hours on Sundays, and the weight may be wound up during the 
preceding week. 

(341.) There are two kinds of fan which may be used for 
ventilating purposes, one compressing, and the other exhausting 
the air operated on. The former is preferable in most cases ; 
the latter having the objection that it causes draughts of cold 
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air to enter by all crevices in the floors, windows, and open 
doors, &c. It is evident from (338) that a compressing fan 
should deliver the air near the floor-line, the outlets from the 
building being near the floor-line in winter and near the 
ceiling in summer. 

The general form and proportions of ventilating fans may be 
illustrated by Figs. 63 to 66, which give the construction and 
details of a 5-foot fan and the gearing for working it as adapted 
for the case of a chapel, worldiouse, &c., where the ventilation 
has to be kept up by a falling weight. 

(342.) Figs. 63 to 66 give all the necessary details of the fan 
and the gearing for working it. One of the principal things to 
be attended to is to make all the parts very light, and another is 
to avoid enlargements of the area in the air-passages, by which 
velocity is lost after having been got up elsewhere. The air- 
passages should either have the same area throughout, or, what 
is perhaps better still, a diminishing area, so that the velocity 
is gradually got up from point to point, but never suffered to 
fall again by an enlargement of channel : see (163). In Fig. 63, 
A is the fan, 5 feet diameter, having six blades of light sheet 
zinc or iron* which are curved to a radius of three-eighths of the 
diameter, or in our case 22^ inches, the describing circle or 
centre being one-third of the diameter, or 20 inches, as in tha 
figure ; we thus obtain air-passages of 7 inches at the smallest 
part between blade and blade, increasing to the circumference. 
The blades are supported by two sets of light deal arms, fixed 
to light cast-iron centre bosses, keyed on the wrought-iron 
shaft. The centre openings are half the diameter of the fan, 
or 30 inches, and the distance between the side cheeks is the 
same dimension. The area of the two central 30-inch openings 
is 9 * 8 feet ; the area of the passages between the fan-blades at 
the narrowest part is 7 X 30 X 6 -f- 144 = 8*75 feet ; and the 
outlet opening is 3x2*5 = 7*5 square feet : the velocity is 
thus gradually got up. The case may be made of light deal or 
any other convenient material. 

The gearing should be very light in pitch, and truly fitted in 
the teeth. The pinion B is made to slide on a feather let into 
the fan-shaft, so as to draw endwise out of gear with its wheel 
when the weight is being wound up, which is done by a 
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liandle, C, on the second-motioti shaft. This handle flhonld 
be remoYed after the weight is wound np; and the machine 
is stopped till required bj the break D, which is kept in 
contact with the unturned wheel F by the weight G. To start 
the machine, the break-leyer is raised by its handle H, and 
is kept up by the spring holder J. The lever D is fitted 
with a block of hard wood, curved to fit the wheel F. The 
frames are secured to the floor by bolts in their feet, and to 
one another by a cross-stay at E. The barrel carries a light 
wire or hempen rope, which is led under a large guide-pulley, 
and tiience over another at the top of the building, so as to raise 
the weight in a channel provided for it in the wall, being 
guided and kept in position there by long vertical guides of 
iron or hard wood. 

(343.) The power which such a fim will require to drive it 
depends very much on the velocity of the current of air issuing 
from it; in fact, the power is directly as the square of the 
velocity omitting the consideration of the friction of the 
machine, so that velocities in the ratio 1, 2, 3, &c., require 
powers in the ratio 1, 4, 9, &c. There is a practical limit, 
however, to the extent to which the power may be reduced 
by reducing the speed, for at very low velocities the current 
is apt to be retarded or even overpowered and reversed by 
adverse winds. 

It is shown in (394) that the velocity actually realized in 
practice is considerably less than that due to the actuating 
force, the ratio varying with the length of Hhe passages, and 
the number of successive enlargements and contractions; on 
the large scale we may admit the ratio of the Prison Mazas, 
or •423 for the velocity, and "423^ or "179 for the power 
required to drive the fan. Thus, say we required such a 
volume of air that the actual velocity through the passages 
must be 10 feet per second, and the theoretical power for 
that velocity was 1-horse ; then the speed of the fan must be 
calculated for 10 -f- • 423 = 24 feet per second, and the power of 
the engine would be l-f-*423^ = 6*6 horses. But for most 
cases the passages being much shorter than in the Prison 
Mazas, we may admit the ratio of the real to the theoretical 
velocity to be half, or * 5, and the power * 6^ = * 25 : admitting 
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tiiiiB, and assnming 5 feet per second as a good reed velocity, we 
most calculate for 5 -r ' 5 = 10 feet per second in determining 
the revolutions of tlie fan and the power required to drive it, 
the real velocity of discharge, however, being only 5 feet per 
second. Then with a velocity of 5 feet per second, or 300 feet 
per minute, the fan, Fig. 63, having an exit opening of 7*5 
square feet, would discharge 7 * 5 x 300 = 2250 cubic feet per 
minute, or by Table 24, -0761 x 2250 = 171 lbs. of air. The 
head due to 10 feet velocity by the laws of falling bodies, is 
(10 -f- 8)^ = 1 • 56 foot, and the mechanical work to be done is to 
raise 171 lbs. of air 1 * 56 foot high per minute, or 171 x 1 * 56 
= 267 foot-pounds. Table 115, which gives the proportions of 
ventilating fans, has been calculated in this way. The centre 
of effort of a fan is about seven-eighths of the extreme diameter, 
or in our case 5x7 — 8 = 4*35 feet, the circumference of 
which is 4*35 x 3*14 = 13*7 feet, and for 10 feet per second, 
or 600 feet per minute, we shall require 600 -r 13*7 ;= 44 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Table 115.— Of the Peopobtions of Ventilating Fans. 





Size of Exit Opening 


Velocity 5 Feet per 


Velocity 10 Feet per 






in Feet. 




Second. 




Second. 


Diameter 




















£>f Fan 








Revo- 


Cubic 


Foot- 


Revo- 


Cubic 


Foot 


in Feet. 


Width. 


Tiength. 


Area. 


lutions 
per 


Feet of 
Air per 


IbH. 
per 


lutions 
per 


Feet of 
Air per 


lbs. 
per 










Minute. 


Minute. 


Minute. 

1 


Minute. 


Minute. 


Minute. 


8 


15 


1-8 


2-7 


73 


810 


96 


146 


1620 


384 


4 


2-0 


2-4 


4-8 


54 


1440 


171 


108 


2880 


684 


5 


2-5 


30 


7-5 


44 


2250 


267 


88 


4500 


1068 


6 


30 


3-6 


10-8 


37 


3240 


385 


74 


6480 


1540 


7 


3-5 


4-2 


14-7 


32 


4410 


524 


64 


8820 


2096 


8 


4-0 


4-8 


19-2 


28 


5760 


685 


56 


11520 


2740 


9 


4-5 


5-4 


24-3 


25 


7290 


867 


50 


14580 


3468 


10 


60 


6-0 


30-0 


22 


9000 


1070 


44 


18000 


4280 


12 


6-0 


72 


43-2 


18 


12960 


1540 


36 


25920 


6160 


15 


7-5 


90 


67-5 


15 


20250 


2403 


30 


40500 


9610 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(«) 


(0 


(8) 


W 


(10) 



(844.) In cases where the economy of power is not a matter 
of primary importance, a greater velocity may be permitted ; 
thus with a double velocity, or 10 feet per second, of course 
a double volume of air will be discharged, and the power 
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quadrapled, becoming 267 X 4 = 1068 foot-pounds, as is 
col. 10. 

With a 5-foot fui discharging air with velocities of 5, 10, 15^ 
and 20 feet per second, we require 44, 88, 132, and 176 revo' 
lutions per minute, and power equal to 267, 1068, 2403, and' 
4272 foot-pounds respectively. 

An ordinary able-bodied man can easily exert 3000 foot- 
pounds per minute, working at a winch for six hours per day, 
but allowing only half with such men as prisoners, &c., or 1500 
foot-pounds, cols. 7 and 10 show that a single man could work 
a 12-foot fan at 5 feet velocity, or a 6-foot fan at 10 feet per 
second. 

(346.) " Examples,** — The application of the rules and prin- 
ciples we have arrived at in this and preceding chapters will be 
best understood by examples. We will take three cases ; the 
first being a school, in which the air is heated and ventilation 
effected by stoves; the second, a chapel, heated by ordinary 
hot-water pipes, and ventilated by a compressing fan driven by 
a weight wound up by manual labour during the preceding 
week; and the third, a hospital, heated by hot-air pipes and 
ventilated by a draught-chimney with a fire maintiuned at its 
base in all seasons. 

(346.) It is important to observe that the maxamum power 
of the heating apparatus must be fixed for the greatest ordi- 
nary difference of external and internal temperature : this may 
be taken at 30^, or say internal air at 60^, and external air 
at 30^. But the mean temperature of the six cold months of 
the year during which the heating apparatus is required, or 
October to March inclusive, is by Table 33 about 42°: the 
difference is then 60 — 42 = 18° only, and. the mean consump- 
tion of fuel will be governed by that difference. 

(347.) ''Schooh^ <*c."— Figs. 96-98 show a s«hool for 100 
boys, on the plan proposed by Peclet, heated and ventilated 
^7 a stove ; this is constructed with a double case, the inner 
one containing the fire, and the smoke passes by a long pipe 
to a chimney, N^ at the end of the room ; the air to be 
heated passes between the two cases, being drawn from the 
room itself whei^ the fice» wpe first lighted by elosing the 
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dumpeir B and opening the door at A ; but wben ventilation 
is required during school hours, the damper B is opened 
wide, and A is closed, the air being drawn through a grating, 
at G by the channel D from the exterior. The air between 
the case» being highly heated, we have a column the height 
of the stove dilated to say one-third the volume of the air 
in the room, and a powerful current is created, by which air 
IB forcect into the room, passing out by openings at the top 
of the case. The air in the room is further heated by the flue* 
pipes, and in both cases it will rise to the ceiling by reason of 
its levity, and would pass away if openings were made at the- 
top of the room, and its heat would be wasted ; but openings 
for ventilation are made about 18> inches or 2 feet from the- 
ground at E.F, which can be opened and closed at pleasure. 
The air is therefore distributed all over the room in horizontal 
layers, having the same temperature throughout (337), and is 
regularly drawn down, becoming cooler as it descends by 
giving out its heat to the walls. The walls are also further 
>heated by radiation from the stove and pipes. 

(3'48v) For summer ventilation, when of course no fire i» 
needed in the stove, a small special fire is maintained at the 
base of the chimney N by a furnace H,. the openings E and F 
are closed for reasons given in (337), and a large register 
opening, G, is opened by the cords J J ; this opening may be as 
near the top of the room as convenient ; it must be above the 
heads of the inmates, as we have seen in (337). 

The only objection to placing, it quite at the top of the room^ 
is that the efiective height of the chimney and the power of 
the draught are reduced thereby ; the effective height, in fact,, 
is the distance GL, which of. course is reduced by placing G 
at a higher level. 

(349;) In the cold season,, the ^e must be lighted an hour or 
two before school hours, in order to warm the walls and air in 
the room,, which indeed is the principal object of the heating 
apparatus;, for, as we shall see (356), each individual emits 
heat enough to warm the air required for ventilation, and the^ 
fire may die out an hour or so before the time of dismission, the: 
walls, &c^ containing a voloma o£ heat that in not quickly dis- 
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lipated. When first lighted, aU the exit openings, fi F G, aa 
also the fnmace door at H and its register E, are closed, the 
stove heating the air in the room only, and this enters by the 
door A, the damper B being closed. When the pupils have 
assembled, BE and F are opened, and A is closed, &c., &o. 
The fire is regulated bj a damper at M. 

In summer the fire need not be lighted in H before the hour 
of assembling, E is opened only sufficiently to maintain the 
fire in a fair state of combustion, A E and F are closed, and B 
and G opened. 

We may calculate the proportions of the entire apparatus by 
the rules already given. 

(350.) '' Heat dissipated by the WaUs, <£c."— The building ex- 
poses an area of 1840 square feet of 14-inch walls, and 210 square 
feet of windows ; with an internal temperature of 60°, and ex- 
ternal 30"", the walls by Table 102 will lose 1340 x ' 159 x 30 
= 6400 units per hour, and the loss by the windows being by 
(307) 12-3 units per square foot, wiU be 12*3 x210 = 2583 
units per hour, giving a total of 8983 units per hour as the loss 
by the building after it has attained the standard temperature. 

But a large amount of heat must be absorbed by the walls 
before that standard temperature can be attained, and the pro- 
portions of the heating apparatus must be fixed with special 
reference to the preliminary heating of the building. By (298) 
and Fig. 80, with 14-inch walls, internal air at 60°, and external 
20°, the mean temperature of the mass of the walls is 
(48-02 + 34 -2) -7-2 = 41°- 11 say 41°, they have therefore to 
be heated in the morning from 30° to 41°, or 11°, and as they 
contain about 1570 cubic feet of brickwork, weighing by 
Table 87, 115 lbs. per cubic foot, and the specific heat of brick- 
work (burnt clay) being *185 by Table 1, they will require 
1570 X 11 X *185 = 867420 units of heat to raise their tem- 
perature £rom 80° to 41°. In our case they will receive it from 
two sources: from the heated air in the room, and by direct 
radiation from the stove and stove-pipes. 

(851.) The amount that can be received by contact of heated 
air, is at first, when the walls are cold, or at 30°, by Table 97, 
a *435 X 30 - 13 units per square foot per hour, but at the 
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end of the operation, when the walls are heated to the standard 
internal temperature of 48^, we have *485 X (60 — 48) = 52 
units ; the mean is (13 -\- 6'2)-^2 = 9'1 units per square foot 
per hour. A highly heated stove-pipe under ordinary conditions 
(248) gives out 74 per cent, by radiation to the walls, and 
26 per cent, to ihe air in contact with it. Now, the maximum 
heat which the walls at 30° can receive from air at 60°, is 
13 X 1340 = 17420 units per hour, and this being 26 per cent, 
of the total heat given out by the pipe, the latter must be 
17420 X 100 -^ 26 = 67000 units per hour ; so that in this case 
67000 - 17420 = 49580 units are given out to the walls by 
direct radiation, and 3.7,420 units to the air, by which it is after- 
wards given to the walls. With the ordinary high temperature 
of the stove-pipe, the amount of heat given out will not vary 
sensibly with the slight variation of the internal surface of the 
wall from 30° to 41°, and they will receive throughout the 
heating process 67,000 units per hour. 

But while this is going on, heat will be dissipated by the 
external surface of the wall ; this is nothing at first, the wall 
having the same temperature as the external air, but when the 
standard temperature is attained, it becomes 8983 units per 
hour, as we have seen (350), the mean is (8983 + 0) -r- 2 = 4492 
units, hence the walls retain 67000 -. 4492 = 62508 units per 
hour, and to raise them to the standard temperature we shall 
require 367420 4- 62508 = 5-8 hours. 

(352.) It will be instructive to observe here, that the time 
required to heat the toaUs of a building is much less with stoves 
whose temperature is very high, than with hot-water or steam 
pipes whose temperature is comparatively low ; and there is a 
special reason for this. At low temperatures pipes give out 
their heat by radiation to walls, and by contact of air in nearly 
equal proportions, as is shown by (248) and Table 88, with hot- 
water pipes freely exposed in the room, the walls receiving, as we 
have seen, 13 units per square foot from the air, would recevie 
at the same time about 13 units by radiation, or 26 imits alto- 
getner at the commencement of the heating process and 5*2x2 
= 10-4unitsattheendofit; themeanis(26+10-4)-^2 = 18-2 
units per oquare foot, and the walls will receive 18*2 x 1840= 
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24888 nnitB per hour. The bnilding will dissipate 4492 niiiti 
per hour on external objects as before, hence the walls retain 
24388 - 4492 = 19896 units per hour, and to attain the standard 
temperature we should require 8674204-19896 = 18*5 hours 
with steam or hot-water pipes heated to 210° and freely exposed 
in the room to be heated. 

(353.) If the hot-water pipes were endoaed in chambers, or 
channels under the floor in the common way, the time would be 
still greater, because in that case the radiation from them would 
be suppressed, or nearly so, and the walls would then reoeiye 
heat only by contact of heated air, the maximum (351) being 
13 units at first, which is reduced to 5*2 units at last. The 
mean being (13 + 5*2) -r- 2= 9 * 1 units, we have 9 * 1 x 1340 » 
12060 units per hour, and as they still dissipate 4492, they 
retain 12060 — 4492 = 7568 units per hour, and the time re- 
quired to attain the standard temperature would be 367420 -r- 
7568 = 48*5 hours; nor would the time be shortened by in- 
creasing the power of the heating apparatus so long as the 
internal air is not soffered to exceed 60° : see (351), (359). 

(354.) With a stove and flue-pipe having the proportions 
giyen in (249), each pound of coal gives out 3090 units by the 
body of tiie stove, and 8547 units by the flue-pipe ; the total is 
3090 4- 8547 = 11637 units, we shall therefore require 67000 
-f- 11637 = 6 lbs. of coal per hour. By (249) the stove-pipe 
must have 6 * 5 x 6 = 39 square feet of surface at the least : if 
the pipe alone had to do all the work we should have required 
by (247), 67000 -r 1317 = 51 square feet, but having allowed 
that the body of the stove does one-fourth of the work, the sur- 
face of the pipe itself is reduced to 51 x 3 -7- 4 = 39 square feet, 
as we have seen. 

This consumption of fael, 6 lbs. per hour, is the maximum 
quantity for the coldest weather, with 30° difference of internal 
and external temperature; by (346) the mean consumption 
throughout the six months of cold weather wiU be 6 x 18 -7- 30 
= 3*6 lbs. per hour, which for 5*8 hours per day (351) and 
26 days per month, is equal to 3*6 x 5*8 X 26 X 6 -7- 2240 == 
1*45 ton of coal for that season (358). 
X. (85S.) ^ Time to cod doum the Building" — The time to cool the 

\ 
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building down to the external temperattue is mnch greater than 
that required to heat it. The loss at first is 8983 units (850) gra- 
dually reducing to nothing,the mean being (8983+0) 4-2 = 4492 
units per hour, and the building will cool down in 367420 4- 
4492 = 82 hours. In most cases about sixteen hours only elapse 
before the fire is relighted, so that what really happens is that 
the walls retain a large portion of their heat continually, and 
require so much less time to raise them to the standard tempe- 
rature. 

(356.) " VeiUUationJ' — The experiments of P6olet and Moriii 
in Table 113 show that 212 cubic feet per head per hour is the 
TniniTmim volume of air for ordinary cases. Allowing 220 cubic 
feet or 220 x -076 = 16*72 lbs., we require to heat it S0% 
16-72 X 30 X -238 x 100 = 11938 units per hour, which added 
to that dissipated by the building makes a total of 11988 -^ 
8983 = 20921 units per hour. But by (327) 191 x 100 = 
19100 units will be emitted by the occupants, or nearly tlie 
amount required for ventilation and the building, agreeing with 
experience that in a crowded building artificial heat is not 
necessary except to warm the building beforehand. 

(357.) " Area of Irdet and Outlet Openings^ dc^ — The area of 
the openings must be calculated for summer rather than for 
winter ventilation, because the heat required to produce the 
former has to be obtained by a special fire maintained for no 
other purpose; the less the air can be heated, the less costly 
is the operation, but with low temperatures large apertures are 
necessary. 

Let us assume in our case that the air in the chimney N is 
heated 50^ aboye the temperature of &e room and external air, 
which may both have a summer temperature of say 70°, the 
air in the chimney will therefore be at 120°, and the effective 
height G L being about 12 feet, this will be equal by Table 24 
to 12 X 1 • 082 -r- 1 • 184 = 10- 97 feet of exterior air, and giving 
12 - 10 • 97 = 1 • 03 foot for generating velocity (150). As this 
has to be given at two places (inlet and outlet), we must divide 
the ayailable head into two equal portions, allowing 1 * 03 -7- 2 
= * 515 foot for each, and the theoretical velocity will be 
V *515 X 8 = 5*74 feet per second, but with an orifice in a 

8 2 
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tbin plato we baye seen (153) that the real discharge is * 65 of 
the theoretical, and we have 5 * 74 x * 65 = 8 * 73 feet per second, 
and as we have 220 x 100 4- 3600 = 6* 11 cubic feet of air pel 
second, the openings for sammer ventilation must have an area 
of 6 * 11 4- 3 * 73 = 1 * 64 square foot. The circular inlet tnnnel 
D mnst therefore be 18 inches diameter, and the register G, 
which exposes rather less than half its total area as ayailable 
openings (say '4), mnst have a total area of 1*64 tr* *4 = 4*1 
square feet, or say 2 feet 3 inches diameter. 

(358.) The quantity of fuel required in the furnace at H can 
be easily calculated, it being the amount necessary to heat 
16-72 X 100 = 1672 lbs, of air 60°, or 1672 x 50 x '238 = 
19697 units, and allowing 12,000 units per pound of coal as per 
Morin's experiments (383), we shall require 19697 4- 12000 :x: 
1 * 6 lb. of coal per hour, or say for 5 hours per day, 26 days 
per month, and 6 months of summer yentilation, 1*6 x 5 X 
26 X 6 4- 2240 = * 55 ton. This is a small consumption, but 
Peclet found by obeeryation that 2 * 2 lbs. of coal per hour was 
sufficient for yentilation with 200 children, allowing 212 cubic 
feet of air per head per hour, the air-chimney being 33 feet 
high, and 9 square feet in area. 

In order to obtain sufficient inlet area at the stoye for summer 
yentilation, the damper M should be closed, and the door A, as 
well as the furnace door, may be thrown open or remoyed for 
the season. 

We found in (354) the consumption of fuel for winter heating, 
&c., to be 1*45 ton, and that for summer yentilation being 
*55 ton, we have a total of 2 tons of coal per year. 

These particulars of apparatus for a school of 100 children 
may be easily applied by proportion for other sizes ; but some 
care is necessary here, for it should be obseryed that the sizes 
of the building are not simply proportional to the number of 
children, for supposing the height of the room to be the same, 
buildings in the ratio 1, 2, 3, would hold scholars in the ratio 
1, 4, 9, &C., and while the consumption of fuel for yentilation 
would be simply proportional to the number of children, that 
required for heating the school-room would be proportional to 
file size of jbhe building. 
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Peclet found that with schools for 50, 100, 150, 200, 250, and 
800 children, the consumption of coals for the coldest weather 
was 4*4, 6'6, 8'8, 11*0, 13*2, and 15*4 lbs. of coal per hour 
respectively, which is at tte rate per 100 children, of 8*8, 6* 6^ 
5 * 8, 5 * 5, 5 * 3, and 5 * 1 lbs. of coal. 

(359.) ** Chapels, dc" — The case of a church or chapel used 
only one day per week, and that for a few hours only, is 
peculiar: the whole building exposed for six days to cooling 
influences will have taken pretty nearly the temperature of the 
external atmosphere, and will require a large amount of heat to 
bring the toalls, &c., up to the standard temperature. To receive 
this heat, a considerable time will be required, whatever the 
power of "the heating apparatus (351), and this question of time 
must be considered, in order to understand the whole matter. 
Moreover, the condition of the occupants is peculiar; for the 
most part they retain their outdoor attire, or a considerable 
portion of it, and do not require so great a degree of warmth 
as is necessfuy in ordinary dwellings; and further, when the 
building is crowded, the natural animal heat is alone sufGicient 
to keep up » comfortable degree of warmths 

The case of a church of large dimensiofts is investigated in 
(398) ; we will now consider that of a chapel to hold 400 per-^ 
sons, having the sizes and form shown by FigSir lOl to 108. 

(360.) " Heaiing Apparaiua/* — The heating apparatus has to 
do two things : it has first to heat the walls of the building 
before occupation; and to warm the air Before entering the 
building to supply 400 people dufing the hours of public wor-' 
ship. Assuming an extreme case, we may take the external 
temperature of a winter day at 30°, and the final temperature of 
the internal air after receiving the heat of the audience to be 
about 60^; the conditions are therefore similar to Fig. 80, the 
building being exposed on all sides to cooling influences. 

(3^1.) The walls being 30° at first, and the internal air 60°, 
taking the value of A from Table 97 at *4133, will absorb 
'4133 X 30 = 12*4 units per square foot. The area of the 
walls i» about 3258 feet inside and 3368 feet outside (deducting 
the windows and doors), taking the mean, which is near enough 
Cor our pnrpoBe, we have 3313 square feet,, which wiU absorb' 
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8313 X 12*4 = 41081 units per honr. Tlien the windows, say 
20 in number, each 6x4 = 480 sqnare feet, by (307) will lose 
12*3 onits per Bqnare foot, or 480 x 12*3 = 5904 units per 
honr, making together 41081 -f 5904 = 46985 or say 47000 
units. * 

(362.) By Table 90 an enclosed pipe 3 inches diameter, heated 
to 200° with air at 60°, gives 184 units per foot run, but with air 

at 30°, as in our case, this will be increased to — ?1^ i^s — - 

' ' 200 - 60** 

= 223 units per foot, and we shall require 47000 -7- 223 = 210 

feet of 8-inch pipe, which may be arranged in two lines as in 

Fig. 104. These pipes are carried by rollers, like Fig. 53, which 

are supported on cross-beams, H, Fig. 107, built into the brick 

side-walls of the channels in which the pipes are enclosed. 

The boiler may be of the common horse-shoe form, and 
should be placed below the level of the chapel floor so as to 
obtain a simple circulation (267) ; where this is quite imprao- 
licable it is possible to work a coil of pipes by a boiler placed 
above it, as in (273); in that case the feed-cistern must be 
placed in the roof at A, or perhaps at B in Fig. 106 ; but this 
plan should never be adopted if it can possibly be avoided. For 
the maximum of 47,000 units we should require about 47000 -r- 
4000 = 12 lbs. of coal per hour (367), and a square foot of fire- 
grate (127). With a very short and small boiler, such as is 
commonly used for such purposes, we should not obtain usefully 
much more than the radiant heat (96) in the fuel, and much of 
that will be lost, so that we have taken in the above the low 
economic value of 4000 units per pound of coal (112). 

(363.) " Time required to heat the Apparatus itsdfy dc." — The 
water-pipes, boiler, &o., will never be cooled down to 30°, the 
external temperature. We have seen in (43), that at a depth 
of about 20 feet we come to a stratum having constantly the 
mean temperature of the year at that place, and when the earth 
is covered by a building and protected from the cooling action 
of the atmosphere, the ground will have a temperature varying 
very little from the same temperature (290). By Table 34 
(Jie mean temperature of the year at Greenwich is 49°* 2, and 
we may take the minimum temperature of the pipes, &&, at 50^ 
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The boiler and pipes contain about 3700 lbs. of cast iron and 
1100 lbs, of water ; to raise the water 160°, or from 50° to 210°, 
will require 1100 X 160 = 176000 units. Cast iron having by 
Table 1 a specific heat of * 13, we shall require 3700 x 160 x 
' 13 = 76960 units for the boiler and pipes. But while heat is 
being received from the fuel, a considerable amount will be 
given out to the air ; at first this will be and at last 47,000 
units, the mean is therefore (47000 + 0) -r- 2 = 23500 units per 
hour ; while 47,000 units are received, 23,500 units are parted 
with, and 23,500 units are retained, and to raise the whole appa- 
ratus to its maximum temperature of 210° we shall require 
(176000 + 76960) -f- 23500 = 10-8 hours ; but during that time 
it will give out to the air and the walls, &c., half its maximmu 
amount of heat. This time might be reduced probably to nearly 
one-half by forcing the fire. 

(364.) *' Time required for heating the Wdlk, ^c."— By Fig. 80 
it will be seen that when the standard temperature is attained, 
the internal surface of the wall will be 48° and the external 
surface 34° ; the mean temperature of the wall will therefore be 
(^8 + 34) -1- 2 = 41°, or 11° higher than the external air. The 
building contains about 451,000 lbs. of brickwork, the specific 
' heat of which being • 185 by Table 1, we shall require 451000 x 
11 X * 185 = 917780 units to bring them to the standard tem- 
perature. When that temperature is attained, the difference 
between the air and the walls will be 60 — 48 = 12°, and the 
walls will receive *4133 x 12 = 4*96 units per square foot per 
hour, and the same amount will be dissipated by the external 
surface. But at first the walls will receive, as we have seen 
(361), 12 * 4 units 'and the external surface will dissipate 0. The 
mean heat received is therefore (12*4 -|- 4*96) -;- 2 = 8*68 
units, and the mean heat dissipated is (4 * 96 -|- 0) 4- 2 = 2 * 5 units, 
80 that 8 * 68 — 2*5 = 6 * 18 units are retained by the wall, or 
3313 X 6 * 18 = 20474 units per hour by the whole surface of 
the walls, and to obtain the standard temperature we shall re- 
quire 917780-7-20474 = 44*8 hours, the heating apparatus 
giving its full maximum effect all the time. During the tima 
that the apparatus itself was being heated, we found that it gave 
ont to the building only half its maximum effect, so tiiat t2ie 
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10*8 hours at half power is eqniyalent nearly to 5*4 hoori of 

fall power, and 5*4 hours go for nothing, and the time required 

from lighting the fire is44*8-{-5*4 = 50*2 hours. 

(365.) " Time required to cooL the WdtU, &e.^ to the External 

Temperature^^ — When the fire is pnt ont, the building will 

gradually cool down to the temperature of the external air. At 

first it will lose 4*96 units per square foot per hour, and at 

last 0, the mean loss is (4-96 -f 0) -t- 2 = 2*5 units, and for 

the whole surface of walls 331^ x 2*5 = 8282 unite per hour. 

To this has to be added the heat lost by the windows, which at 

first is 12^*3 units, and at last 0, the mean being (12*3 + 0) 4- 

2 = 6*2 units per foot, or 480 x 6*2 = 2976 units per hour. 

We found by (863) that the water in the apparatus required 

176^000 units, and the iron in- the pipes, dbc, 76,960 units to 

heat it, and these will of course giye out the same amount in 

eooling down. The walls will grre out 917,780 units as in (364), 

176000 + 76960 + 917780 
so that the time to cool down is 828 2 -I- ^76 

= 104 hours, or 4*3 days. 

(866.) " Heat required- to he^ up the Temperature of the Build^ 
tng^ — When the building is once raised to its standard tempe- 
rature, a much smaller amount of heat per hour will suffice to 
maintain it. The walls receive, transmit, and dissipate on 
external objects 4*96 units per foot, as we have seen (864), 
and Idle total loss by the walls is 8813 x 4*96 = 16432 units 
per hour. The windows lose 480 x 12*3 = 5904 units, making 
from both sources 164324- 5904 = 22336, requiring 22336 -i- 
4000 = 5*6 lbs. of coal instead of 12 lbs., the amount used in 
getting up the temperature (367). During the hours of worship, 
a large amount of heat is carried off by the air required by the 
congregation, which is forced through the building by a fan 
and passes away highly heated into the atmosphere, but this loss 
of heat is more than supplied by the animal heat emitted, which 
being by (327) 191 units per head, we shall have from this 
source 191 x 400 = 76400 units, or nearly 3^ times the amount 
required to keep up the temperature of the walls, &c., and 
76400 4- 47000 =^1*6 time the maxjmmn power o£ the heattng 
apparatua 
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(567.) The whole week of 168 honrs may be divided into 
tliree portions : 50 hours being spent in getting up the tempe- 
rature, 14 hours in siaintaining it during public worship, and 
104 hours in cooling down again. The weekly consumption of 
eoals would be (50 x 12) + (14 x 6-6) = 678 lbs., or 6 cwt. ; 
if the temperature were maintained throughout the week by 
eontinuous slow firing, the consumption would be 168 x 5*6 = 
940 lbs.y or 8 '4 ewt. With regular and slow firing the economy 
of fuel would be considerable, and the actual consumption would 
probably be not more than H cwt., or 1^ cwt. more than by 
intermittent fioring : the chapel would always be ready for week- 
night and occasicmal services, and the conveniences of this mode 
of heating are so great that it should become general. 

The consumption of faei we have calculated above,, and in 
(862) and (366) is for the coldest weather, with BO"" difference 
of internal and external temperature^ But by (346) the mean 
consumption throughout the cold season will be less than the 
maximum, in the ratio of 18 to 30 : thus the mean weekly con- 
sumption would be about 6 x 18 ^ 30 = S* & cwt., or for the 
whole season of 6 months, = 3*6 x 26-4-20 = 4*68 tons of 
coal. 

(368.) " Ventilation.'^ — Allowing for the maximum case of a 
crowded congregation 500 cubic feet per head per hour (33^1), 
we require 500 x 400 = 200000 cubic feet, or by Table 24, 
•0761 X 200000 = 15220 lbs. of air, whose temperature would 
be increased by the heating apparatus 47000 -^ (15220 x *238) 
= 13^, or from the external temperature to 30 -f- 18 = 43P, 
which, although low, would be tolerable to a warmly-clad and 
crowded audience. This air would be further heated by the 
animal heat ; receiving 191 X 400 = 76400 units, it would be 
heated 764004- (15220 x '238) = 21^ or to 43 -f 21 = 64^ 

But, say that the chapel was half filled only; in that case 
43° would be too low a temperature for the air at entry ; this, 
however, would be easily obviated by reducing the supply of air 
in proportion to the numbers of the audience. We shall now 
require only half the former quantity, which, receiving the 
whole of the 47,000^ units given out by Idie pipes, would be 
heated ^Q"" instead of 13^ or to 30 + 26 = 56^ which would be 
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a comfortable temperature. With so thin a congregation, mach 
of the animal heat, perhaps one-third, would be given out to the 
walls by radiation (329), and only 191x2-^-3 = 127 units per 
head to the air ; we have then 127 x 200 = 25400 units per 
hour given to 7610 lbs. of air, whose temperature would be 
raised 26400 -4- (7610 x '238) = 14^ or to 56 + 14 = 70°. 

(369.) The maximum quantity of air is 200000 — 60 = 3333 
cubic feet per minute, which wiUi a velocity of 5 feet per second 
would require, by col. 6 of Table 115, a fan 6 feet diameter, and 
a driving power of 385 foot-pounds per minute, and for say four 
hours, the duration of the services, this is equal to 385 x 60 
X 4 = 92400 foot-pounds, and if the weight descends 30 feet we 
require 92400 -r 30 = 3080 lbs., or 27 cwt An ordinary man 
can easily raise 3000 foot-pounds per minute by a winch, and 
could therefore raise the weight in 92400 -f- 3000 = 31 minutes, 
and of course this could be done at any time during the week. 

With the reduced volume necessary for a thin congregation, 
the velocity of the fan would require to be reduced propor- 
tionately. Thus, with half the volume, as in (368), we require 
only 37-7-2 = 18*5 revolutions, and the weight would be re- 
duced to one-fourth, or 27 4- 4 = 7 cwt. This would be easily 
effected by making the weight in divisions, and raising more or 
less, as may be found necessary by experience. The velocity 
might also be reduced by regulating the weights G on the 
break-lever D, but this would involve a waste of power. 

With so slow a speed as 37 revolutions of the fan, there 
should be no objectionable noise with well-fitted wheels ; but 
to avoid all risk it will be well that the wheel A be provided 
with wooden teeth. The strength and sizes of all the wheels 
must vary with the respective strains upon, them; the pitch 
should be fine, and the requisite strength obtained by width on 
the face. 

(370.) " Air-^pasBoges^ &cr — The air from the fan descends 
below the floor of the boiler-house, and, branching right and 
left, enters the channels in which the hot-water pipes are fixed, 
A, B, 0, Fig. 104, from which it is conveyed by branch chan- 
nels D, E, &c., into four other channels, G, H, J, E, which 
deUver the air by apertures under the seats in each pew, as at 
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L, M, N, 0, &c. The arrangement of these openings is t^ 
matter of importance to avoid objectionable draughts. Figs. 
101 and 102 illustrate two modes of doing it, which may be 
varied to suit local circumstances, &c. The plan 102 is much 
the best. 

To supply air to the galleries, channels are taken from G 
and K, as at P, P, P, &c., and are continued by other channels, 
R, B, &c,, in the walls, and thence into the pews by branches 
S, S, S, &c. To prevent the accimiulation of heated air under 
the galleries, short channels are made at intervals, as at T, T, T, 
&c., covered with ornamental open gratings. The heated air 
passes away out of the building by channels W, W, &c., which 
deliver into the roof, T\?here it finally escapes by the cowl V. 
In winter the heated air escapes by openings at Y. The reason 
for placing it at so low a level is that the heat may be retained 
as long as possible, for the purpose of heating the building. In 
summer the air may escape by openings near the ceiling at X. 
These openings, Y and X, must be closed by sliding registers, 
which should be connected together, so that when one is open 
the other is closed, &c. For summer ventilation the openings 
might be made through the ceiling at Z Z, which must be closed 
in winter. For the mlet of air to the fan a permanent pro- 
vision should be made by a louvr6d window U, having a free 
area of about 12 square feet, and well-fitted shutters should 
be provided to close it completely while the walls are being 
heated (S64:). 

(87 1.) The area of the channels should be proportional to the 
volume of air passing through them. With a velocity of 5 feet 
per second, or 300 feet per minute, and 600 cubic feet of air per 
head, each of the main channels as they leave the fan should 
have an area of (500 x 400) -f- (2 x 60 X 300) = 5-5 square 
feet, diminishing regularly towards the remote end as the 
volume of air is reduced by the side channels D, E, &c. ; the 
best method being to maintain a uniform width and reduce tne 
depth. A section of these channels is given in l^ig. 107. The 
pipes are carried by rollers on cross-timbers H, built at inter- 
viJb across the channels, and they should coincide with the 
branch channels D so that the contraction of area from both 
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may ocoor at one place, and then to obviate it and preserre thtf 
area, the bottom shonld dip in a ooire, as in Fig. 108. 

The hot-water pipes are enclosed completely in a wooden 
easing, the air is admitted by narrow slits under the whole 
length of each pipe, the total area of which mnst be equal to 
the area of the two main channels, or 11 square feet == 1584 
square inches, and the length being 214 feet, or 2568 inches, 
and allowing '8 for the coefficient of contraction (153), the 
width must be 1584 4- (2568 X '8) = -77, or say | inch. 

(372.) In fixing the area of the branch channels, we may 
allow 1584 -r 400 = 4 square inches per head. The galleries 
may contain 90 people, and the 8 channels P, B, S, supplying 
each 11 people must have an area of 11 x 4 = 44 square inches. 
The 7 choMiels D haye to supply 110 people including P, B, S, 
or 16 each, and must be 16 X 4 := 64 square inches area. The 
eight exit openings Y and channel W should have an area of 
1584 -r 8 = 200 square inches each ; but allowance should 
here be made for the bars of the ornamental grating by which 
the opening is eovered and for contraction (153). With *8 
coefficient, each opening must have a- free area of 200 4- * 8 = 
250 square inches ; the bars of the grating may probably 
occupy one-fifth of the total area^ which should tiierefore be 
250 X 5 4- 4 = 312 square inches. 

The effect of substituting for the fan apparatus an ordi- 
nary ventilating chimney heated by coak or gas is shown 
by (386). 

(373.) " jffo«pi«aZ*."— The ventUation of a hospital must be 
more perfect, powerful, and uniform- than any other ; the state 
of health of the inmates necessitates a larger volume of fresh 
air than is necessary for persons in good> health, and the venti- 
lation must be continuous night and day without intermission. 
For perfect comfort^ the walU should be at least as hot as the 
air in the room, which as we have seen (310) is impossible, 
where they have to be heated by the air in the room. Mecha- 
nical ventilation by a fan is not admissible, because in most 
cases hospitals are too large to be thus ventilated without an 
engine, to work which night and day is expensive ; besides, as 
the work to be done cannot be remitted even for an hour, we 
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•honld require a duplicate set of apparatus in case of repairs. 
A cliimney in which a draught is maintained by a fire is the 
best plan, because the mass of brickwork in the chimney retains 
so much heat as to maintain a fair draught for hours after the 
fire has been suffered to die out : see (397) and Table 116. 

(374.) Figs. 109-112 represent a small hospital, or the wing 
of a large one, in which heated air is supplied in winter by a 
cockle or hot-air stoye, and the ventilation is maintained at all 
seasons by a draught chimney. A is the hot-air apparatus, con- 
sisting of a collection of pipes B, open at both ends and built 
into the side walls, which are retained in position by clamp 
plates and bolts, the fire from the furnace at C circulates among 
the pipes in its passage to the chimney D, which serves for the 
escape of the smoke, &c., as well as the foul air from the rooms. 
The air to be heated enters the pipes at E, and passes through 
them into the chamber F, from which it proceeds by the chan- 
nels G G, which rim longitudinally the whole length of tho 
building. Other channels H H are made in the main walls, 
by which the highly-heated air passes to the top of the build- 
ing, thence descending by the channels J J to the bottom again, 
imparting the requisite heat to the walls in its passage. From 
the channels J J, branch pipes N N are laid, discharging the 
heated air (which by this time is cooled down to the proper 
temperature) into other long channels 0, and thence into the 
room by openings under each bed and at suitable places in the 
Oiffices, &G,, &c., in the ground floor. 

(375.) The air thus received into the rooms passes through 
and ventilates them, escaping by orifices E K, &o., in the 
ceiling, into foul-air channels L L, which conduct it to the 
end of the building, where it enters the descending shafts M M« 
which communicate with the chimney D, by which it is finally 
discharged into the atmosphere. 

The heated air enters the walls at a much higher temperature 
than is desirable for the rooms, but the walls absorb its surplus 
heat, and become heated perfectly throughout their mass, the 
air having for the most part to traverse the height of the build- 
ing twice, before it escapes into the rooms. The direction of 
the currents is shown by arrows, and it will be observed that 
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the vitiated air moyes off directly into the atmosphere, without 
mixiDg with the rest of the air in the room. 

(376.) " Lou of Heat hy the BuOding, <^c."— Allowing 2000 
cubic feet of air per head per hour — see (331) and Table 112 — 
and 150 inyalids, we shall require 800,000 cubic feet, or 
800000 X * 0761 = 22830 lbs. of air per hour. If we assume 
that the internal surface of the wall is at 60^ and the external 
air on a winter's day at 30^ with a thickness of 27 inches, we 

Q X (< — T') 
shall have (299) by the formula U = > -', or in our 

1-134 X (60 -80) . ao ', ^ ^ 

case 7 ^^ -f.„— = 4'63 units per square foot per 



1 



hour, and as we have 11,790 square feet of wall surface (windows 
excepted), the heat dissipated by them will be 11790 X 4*63 = 
64567 units per hour. This heat has to be supplied by the air 
before it enters the building, and to do that it must be cooled 
54567 -T- (22830 x -238) = 10^ and as it leaves the walls to 
enter the rooms at 60°, it must enter them at 70°. 

(377.) « Cockle or Air-stove." ^We require by (376), 22,830 lbs, 
of air per hour for ventilation, which air has to be heated 40^, 
or from 30° to 70^ and will require 22830 x 40 x '238 =^ 
217340 units of heat. With a cockle such as A in Fig. 112 we 
should not expect more than 6000 units usefully from a pound of 
coal (112), hence we require 217340 -r- 6000 = 36 lbs. of coal 
per hour, and 36 4- 12 = 3 square feet of fire-grate (127). This, 
however, is the maximum consumption for the coldest weather, 
for which of course the heating apparatus must be adapted. 
By (346) the mean consumption during the six cold month& 
of the year would be reduced to 36 x 18 4- 30 = 22 lbs. 
per hour, or 22 x 24 x 30 x 6 4- 2240 = 42 tons for that 
season. 

In fixing the sizes of the heating pipes, two things must be 
considered : the bore must be such as to give the necessary area 
for the passage of the air, and t))e surface such as is neces- 
sary to heat that air in its passage through them. We have 
800,000 cubit feet of air per hour, or 38 cubic feet per second 
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and tlie velocity given by the chimney (379) being 7 feet per 
second, the combined area of the pipes most be 83 -7- 7 = 12 
square feet. 

(378.) A pipe heated externally as in onr case gives out no 
radiant heat to the air within (245), bat heats that air only 
by contact. For such a case it is advisable to use for the fire a 
larger volume of air than is absolutely necessary to effect com- 
bustion, in order to keep down the temperature as it leaves the 
furnace. By Table 45, if we used only the normal quantity, the 
air would have the high temperature of 2256^, approaching a 
white heat by Table 32, which would be destructive to the pipes, 
and injurious to the air passing through them. With a double 
volume of air, or 44 * 8 lbs. per pound of coal, the temperature 
would be reduced to 1159° ; before it leaves the cockle this air 
parts with 217,340 units (377) in warming the air for ventilation, 
and as with 36 lbs. of coal peir hour, the maximum winter con- 
sumption (377), we have 44-8 X 36 = 1613 lbs. of air, the 
temperature wiU be reduced 217340 -7- (1613 x -238) = 566^, 
and will become 1159 — 566 = 593° as it leaves the cockle. 
The mean temperature of the pipes is therefore (1159 -|- 593) -~- 
2 = 876°, and the mean temperature of the air passing through 
them being (30+70) 4-2 = 50°, the difference is 876 - 50 = 826°, 
the ratio for which by Table 105 is about 2 * 3, and taking as 
an approximation the value of A from Table 99 at * 5, we have 
'5 X 2*3 X 876 = 1007 units per square foot per hour, and the 
ifUemal area must be 217340 -<- 1007 = 216 square feet But 
with pipes arranged on one another as in Fig. 112, the full 
external surface is not effectively exposed to the heat, probably 
not more than two-thirds can be reckoned on, hence we require 
216 X 3 -7- 2 = 324 square feet. 

The sizes of the pipes must therefore be such as to give an 
internal surface of 324 square feet, the corresponding external 
surface being exposed to the fire ; and a cross-sectional area of 
12 square feet. These conditions are nearly fulfilled by pipes 
9^ inches bore. The cross-sectional area of 9^ inches is 
•6 squar foot, and with twenty-five pipes we have '5 X 25 = 
12*5 square: feet. With pipes 9 feet long, allowing that 
18 inches at each end is lost by being built into the side walls^ 
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the effective length is reduced to 6 feet, and the circumferenoe 
of 9^ inches being 2*5 feet, we have 2*5 X 6 X 25 = 375 sqaaie 
feet, or rather more than we require. 

{379.) " VeniUaiionJ' — The proportions of the ventilating 
apparatus must be fixed with particular reference to summer 
requirements when a fire has to be maintained specially for that 
purpose. For summer ventilation the damper P is closed, and 
a fire is maintained night and day (373) in the furnace R at the 
base of the chinmey : this has a closed ash-pit, so that the air 
feeding the fire is drawn from the body of foul air that has 
passed through the wards and is on its way to the chimney. 
The external air of a summer day may be at 72°, and being 
heated, say 50'', or to 122°, we have in the chimney a column of 
air at 122° and 60 feet high, which by Table 24 would require 
a column of external air at 72° equal to 60 x . * 0694 4- 0747 = 
55* 74 feet high, giving 60 — 55*74 = 4*26 feet head to produce* 
motion, which, by the laws of fidling bodies, will generate a 
velocity of V4'26 x B = 16*5 feet per second theoretically 
(163). Admitting the ratio of the real to the theoretical velocity 
given by the experiments at the Prison Mazas (394), this is 
reduced to 16 * 5 x ' 423 = 7 feet per second, and as we have to 
pass 300000 4- 3600 = 83 cubic feet per second, the chimney 
and main air-passages must have an area of 83 -r 7 = 12 square 
feet, or 1728 square inches, and must be 3 feet 6 inches square. 
The area of the two channels G G will each be 6 square feet : 
H = 1728 -J- 18 = 96 square inches; N ^ 1728 -f- (18 x 3) = 
32 square inches ; and L = 1728 -^ 6 = 288 square inches, &c. 
(380.) The cost of maintaining the ventilation in winter is 
nothing, the waste heat from the heating cockle being used ; but 
in summer we have to heat the air required for ventilation 50° 
or from 72° to 122°, and shall require (22830 X 50 x ' 238) 4- 
12000 = 22 lbs. of coal per hour, and this will be uniform 
or nearly so throughout the six months of summer. We have 
therefore 22 x 24 x 30 x 6 4- 2240 = 42 tons, or precisely the 
same as for heating, <&c., in the winter season (377). 

It is apparently anomalous that for ventilation only, and when 
moreover nearly the whole of the heat in the fuel is utilized, we 
require the same amount of fuel as for heating and ventilation 
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-&*winter with an apparatus in which only half the total heat in 
the fuel is utilized. But it must be observed, that although 
only half the heat is utilized so far as warming the air for 
ventilation is concerned, the other half is really utilized in 
effecting the ventilation by heating the air in the chimney, which 
otherwise would have had only the low temperature of 60° at 
which it enters from the building. Thus in both cases the 
whole of the heat in the fuel (radiation excepted) is eventually 
given to the air in the chimney, the difference being that in 
winter the heated air is caused to pass through the building, 
and in summer it is not. 

If there were no ventilation by the chimney whatever, a fan 
or some other method being adopted for effecting it, the cockle 
would still require the same amount of fuel merely to heat the 
air, so that the winter ventilation costs nothing pmctically, as 
already stated (230). 

The ventilation in summer can be regulated by the consump- 
tion of fuel in the furnace K, and in winter by dampers S S in 
the main channels G 6. 

(381.) " Cubic Capacity of Wards.'' — ^Medical men agree in 
demanding a large cubic capacity in the wards of hospitals, 
irrespective of ventilation or change of the air. 1260 cubic 
feet per bed has been giveu as the minimum for this country, 
and 1500 for tropical climates. Twenty-five English hospitids 
(ten being metropolitan and fifteen provincial) gave a mean of 
1340 cubic feet, ranging fi'om 988 at Nottingham to 2400 at the 
Eoyal Free Hospital, London. In our case. Fig. 109, we had 
(100 X 50 X 13) -f- 48 = 1354 cubic feet per bed. 

(382 ) « Effect of different Combustibles in VentilationJ*—Th^ 
effect of different kinds of fuel in creating a draught for venti^ 
lation has been made the subject of experiments by M. Morin, 
and the results are given by Table 116. They were made on ah 
ordinary open fire-place, but apply with certain modification? to 
cases on the large scale. 

The chimney of an ordinary fire-place serves not only to 
carry off the smoke, &c., but gives also a powerful ventilation, 
the air of the room being drawn in by the opsn throat above the 
fire. Nor is it only when a fire is used that ventilation is tlms 

T 
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effeeied, nsuallj tiie air in the chimney without a fire is warmer 
or colder than the external air, and in either case there will ba 
a draught, vpwardlGi in one case, and downwards in the other. 
In summer time our dwellings are usually cooler than the ex- 
ternal air, atnd the chimney being cooler also, a down-draught 
win be establidked ; hat in winter this is reversed ; iSie intemal- 
ftir of the room is frequently 90^ to 30^ warmer than the external 
air, and that in the clumney taking nearly the same temperature, 
a powerfoi upward draught is created, as shown by Tabid 116 ;^ 
with an area of 2*31 s(fuare> Ibet in the chimney so large a 
rolume as 14,232 cubic feet of air per hour was discharged with* 
out any fire whatever ; allowing 250* cubic feet per head (331)^ 
tbia would suffice for 14232 -r- 250 = 5*7 persons. With a mode- 
rate consumption of coals or wood about three times this volume 
was discharged, or sufficient for 170' persons. 

(883.) « Effect of Coah^^Bj jol. 10, the mean useful result 
per pound of coal was 11,857 units, and as by (60) the total heat iin< 
coals is 13j000 units, 11857 -i- 13000 = -91, or 91 per cent, passes 
off by the chimney, and only 9 per cent, is dissipalted by radia^ 
tion to the walls of the room, &c. It would appear at first sight 
that 9) per cent., is all tiie heat usefully realized in an ordinary 
open fire. This^ however, would be incorrect, for part of the 
heat in the air within the chimney has really been usefully 
employed in heating the air in the room before it entered the 
chimney » The useful efiGect of coals for ventUaiion purposes 
may be taken at 12,000 units per pound. 

(384.) ** Effect of Fboi."— By col. 10 the mean useful result 
of a pound of wood was 6722 units, but as by Table 44, the 
total heat in perfectly dry wood does not exceed 6582 units, 
there would appear to be some error of observation. By col. 2 
of Table 44 the heat dissipated by radiation under ordinary 
circumstances is less with wood than with coals in the ratio of 
23 to 50i If we admit & per cent, of the total beat in wood to 
be thus dissipated, that in air in the chimney will be 6582 x 
• 95 =1 6253 units per pound of perfectly dry wood, and 5265 x 
^ 95 = 5000 units per pound of wood in the ordinary state of 
dryness : we haare her& iaikeKi the full theoretical values given by 
Table 44^ 
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(385,) " Efeci of Ga«."— Tho mean uscM effect of a cable 
foot of coal-gas, as giyen by col. 10 of Table 116, is 580 units, 
and is practically tbe 8ame throughout, although the consump- 
tion was purposely yaried for the sake of experiment from 7 * 7 
to 141*3 cubic feet of gas per hour. But the practically useful 
result as estimated by the volume of air discharged due to the 
action of the gcta^ and shown by col. 11, varies exceedingly, partly 
as a natural consequence of known laws governing the question 
(150), and partly because there was a considerable ventilation 
without any gas whatever ; with discharges of air in the ratio 
1, 2, 3, 4, the consumption of gas would be about in the ratio 
1, 14, 45, 63. The economy of small consumption of gas and 
consequent low temperature in the chimney, is thus shown very 
conclusively. 

(386.) The ventilation of chapels, &c., which are usually 
occupied only about three or four hours per week, may be conve- 
niently and comparatively cheaply effected in summer time by 
a draught-chimney in which the air is heated by gas. Say we 
take the case of the chapel in (359) with 400 people, requiring by 
(331) 500 cubic feet per head, or 200,000 cubic feet per hour, 
with a chimney 30 feet high, and an external summer tempe- 
rature of 72^. If we assume that the air in the chimney shall 
be heated 30°, or to 102°, then by Table 24 a 30-foot column of 
air at 102° balances only 30 x 0707-^0747 = 28-4 feet of external 
air at 72° ; hence we have 30 — 28*4 = 1*6 foot of unbalanced 

pressure, which will generate theoretically a velocity of j^lTQ 
X S a 10 feet per second; admitting as before (343) that by con- 
tractions, &c., this is reduced to half, we have 5 feet per second, 
the same as allowed in the' mechanical ventilation. Now, 
200,000 cubic feet of air at 72° is dilated to 200000 x 1*143 -h 
1-082 = 211300 at 102°, or 211300-7-3600 = 68 cubic feet per 
second, hence the area of the draught-chimney must be 58 -^ 5 
= 11-6 square feet, or 3 feet 5 inches square. 

The weight of air discharged per hour is 200000 X *0747 = 
14940 lbs,, to raise the temperature of which 30° requires 14940 
X 30 X -238 = 101672 units of heat, of which the audience 
will supply 190 X 400 = 76400, leaving 101672 - 76400 = 
2^272 units to be supplied by the gas. Admitting, as in (885) 
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Morin's experiments, 580 units per cubic foot of gas, we shuU 
consume 25272 -r- 5b.O •= 44 cubic feet of gas per hour. 

With half a congregation (368) we require only 101672 -f- 2 
= 50836 units per hour to heat the air; and as under those 
circumstances each person emits only 127 units to the air, we 
have 127 x 200 = 25400 units from the audience, leaving 
50836 - 25400 = 25436 units to be supplied by the gas, or 
about the same as with a full congregation. In either case 
much of the heat required to effect the ventilation is supplied 
by the audience itself. 

(387.) " Heating Buildings by Oas" — Gas offers considerable 
advantages for heating purposes, being completely ^nder con- 
trol, and requiring no skilful management or constant attention, 
such as is necessary with hot-water or steam pipes ; it is, how- 
ever, considerably more costly. From the experiments of Peclet 
on the flame of an oil lamp, with the apparatus described in 
(90), 18 per cent, of the total heat is given out by radiation, and 
82 per cent, to the air supporting combustion. Morin esti- 
mated the heat given out to the air by the flame of coal-gas in 
his experiments. Table 116, at five-sixths, or 84 per cent., 16 per 
cent, being absorbed and dissipated by the walls of the chimney. 
From this we find the iolal heat to be 580 x 6 -- 5 = 696 units 
per cubic foot. 

(388.) " Belattve Cost of Coals arid Qas for Heating and Ven^ 
tilaiing Buildings,'* — Before we can compare the relative cost of 
cools and gas, we must consider the particular circumstances 
under which they are consumed. In a ventilating chimney 
nearly the whole of the heat is utilized, or say 12,000 units per 
pound of coal, and 580 units per cubic foot of gas : then taking 
the price of coals at 25«. per ton, we have 12000 x 2240 -r- 
(25 X 12) = 89600 units for one penny ; with gas at As. per 
1000 cubic feet we have 580 x 1000 -f- (4 x 12) --^ 12100 units 
for a penny; the ratio is 89600 -r- 12100 = 7-4 to 1 for venti- 
latton. 

(389.) Bat for heating purposes we have frequently to make 
use of a steam or hot-water boiler, with which there are un- 
avoidable losses from radiation and escape of heated air by the 
cdiimno^y by which the heat really utilized is very much reduced^ 
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0m sSiown by (103) and Table 47. With small boilers, such M 
lire used for ordinary cases, tho losses are greater than the 
Average, and we i^annot reckon on more than from 4000 to 6000 
units per pound of coal (112) ; allowing 6000, or half the amount 
in (888), we have 44,800 units for a penny. With gas, on the 
ix>ntrary, the whole of the heat is given out usefully either to 
the air, or to the walls of the room in which the gas is oon- 
Bumed, and we then have 696 x 1000 -r(4 X 12) = 14500 units 
tor a penny, and the ratio becomes 44800 -^ 14500 = 3 ' 09 to 1 

But, if a stove with • very long flue-pipe be admissible, we 
may obtain 94| per eent. of ike total heat in the coals (250), or 
13000 X ' 945 » 12285 units per pound In that case we have 
12285 X 2240 -4- (25 x 12) = 91728 units for a penny, and the 
ratio is 91728 -7- 14500 = 6*3 to 1. 

(390.) Parafi&ne oil or petroleum may be used with advantage 
for ventilation, or heating in many cases on a small scale. By 
(59) the total heat is 20,240 units per pound ; a gallon weighs 
8*4 lbs., and costing say 18 pence, we have 20240 x 8*4 -f- 18 
s 9445 units for a penny when it is consumed in the room, and 
ihe whole of the heat is utilized by being given out either to 
the walls or to the air (^3) ; the ratio to gas, consumed under 
iihe same circumstances, is 14500 -^ 9445 == 1 * 53 to 1. 

As applied to a ventilatirig chimney where five-sixths of the 
total heat is realized, we have for petroleum 9445 x 5 -^ 6 = 
7871 units for a penny, and the relative cost of coals, gas, and 
petroleum is 89,600, 12,100, and 7871 units for a penny re- 
spectively, the ratio being 1, 7*4, and 11*4. 

As applied to heating buildings where the coals are consumed 
nnder a boiler, and the gas and petroleum are burnt in the room, 
wo have for coals^ gas, and petroleum, 44,800, 14,500, and 
3445 trnits fcr a peimy respectively, the ratio being 1, 3*09, 
and 4^74. 

But as applied to heating buildings, where the coals are burnt 
in a stove with a long flue-pipe, and the gas and para£&ne are 
eonsumod in the room, we have 91,728, 14,500, and 9445 units 
for a penny respectively, and the ratio is 1, 6*3, and 9*7. 
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€HAPTEE XV. 

EXAMJPLBS OP BUILDINGS HEATED AKD YENTILATEII. 

A.S illustrationg of thd application of the rules given in 
Chapter XII. for calculating the loss of heat by buildings, and 
to show how far thejr agree with observed facts, we may take 
the following examples, the data for whioh are given by Peclet 

(391.) ^^ Prison Mfizas," — This great prison is situated m 
Paris, and contains cells for the solitary confinement of 1200 
prisoners. These cells are arranged in six long buildings, 
which radiate from a centre, and occupy nearly two-thirds of a 
circle. The walk are of stone, about 36 feet high, averaging 
24 inches thiok, and exposing an exterior area of 140,000 s^uaro 
feet ; the area of the windows is 23,400 square feet. For the 
seven months of the year, d-aring which the building waf« 
heated, the mean temperature of the exterior air was 44% and 
the interior air ^SS^, being a difi'erence of 14°, and from tho^e 
^particulars we can calculoio the weight of coals required by th(» 
building, <&c. The ventilation was maintained constantly by a 
chimney with a fire at its base, as in Fig. 112 ; this chimney 
was cylindrical, 7 feet internal diameter and 9S feet high, 
the mean quantity of air passing through the building was 
1,059,600 cubic fe^ per hour, and thk air had to be heated 14% 
from the external to the internal temperatures, and required a 
further quantity of fuel. 

(392.) The conditions of the building are similar to those in 
(302) and Fig. 84, with one face exposed, and by Table 103 we 
find that a wall of stone 24 inches thick loses * 284 unit per 
square foot for I'' difference of internal and external tempera- 
ture of the air. In our case, therefore, the walls will lose 
•284 X 14 X 140000 = 556640 units per hour. The windows 
were for the most part only 2 feet high, and by the rule in (305) 
lose • 56 unit per square foot for 1°. The loss in our case is 
•66 X 14 X 23400 = 183456 units per hour. 

By Table 24 the weight of air at say 42° is '079 lb. por 
Ciibi4} iooti WQ have thar^ore 1059600 x ' 079 = 83708 IUsl 
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of air to be heated 14^, and the specific heat of air being '238, 
this is equal to 83708 X '238 X 14 = 278910 nnits per hour. 
Collecting these three results, we haye a total loss of 556640 + 
183456 + 278910 = 1019008 units per hour. But part of this 
heat will be supplied by the animal heat of the prisoners, as 
explained in (827), where we find that each man will yield 191 
units per hour, and we haye 191 X 1200 = 229200 units per 
hour from this source, leaying 1019006 - 229200 = 789806 
units to be supplied by the heating apparatus. Allowing 6000 
units per pound oi coal (112), we should require 789806 X 24 -4- 
6000 = 3160 lbs. of coed per day. The experimental quantity 
was 3564 lbs., showing that only 5318 units per pound of coal 
were utilized, or 5318 -r- 13000 = -41, or 41 per cent, of the 
total heat in coals (60). 

(393.) During the cold weather of winter it was found that 
5280 lbs. of coal were consumed per 24 hours, to maintidn the 
internal air at 59^' 3 while the external air was 39^, the differ- 
ence being 20**-3. We found that for 14° difference the lots 
was 1,019006 units; the loss with 20*3 will therefore be 
1019006 X 20-3 -r- 14 = 1477560, and deducting the heat 
emitted by the prisoners, we haye 1477560 - 229200 = 124836 
units per hour to be supplied by the fuel. In this case, there- 
fore, 124836 X 24 -7- 5280 = 5675 units per pound of coal were 
utilized, or nearly the same as in the case of the Church of 
St. Eoch (400). 

(394.) '* Ventilation.'* — For maintaining the yentilation it was 
found that the mean consumption of coals by the fire at the foot 
of the chimney was 770 lbs. per day in winter, and 880 lbs. per 
day for the rest of the year ; but for the yentilation, equal to 
1,059,600 cubic feet per hour, the consumption was 44 lbs. per 
hour in winter, and 55 lbs. in summer. 

The temperature of the air in the chimney was not observeid, 
but we can calculate it from the consumption of fuel. By (60) 
the total heat in a pound of coals is 13,000 units; nearly tho 
whole of this will be given out to the air passing up the 
chimney ; allowing that 5 per cent, falls from the grate uncon- 
sumed as in (98), and that 5 per cent, more is lost by radiation, 
&e.» we have from 44 lbs. of coals 13000 x ' 9 X 44 = 514800 
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units of heat per hour, and as tbis is carried off by 83,708 lbs. 
of air, and tbe specific beat of air being "238, we have 

-. ^ — ^^^^ • = 2G° increase of temperature, and tbe air entering 
•ii38x 83708 ^ ^ 

at 58^ (tbe temperature of tbe building) becomes 58°-|-26° = 84" 
in tbe cbimney, or 84 — 44 =• 40° warmer than the exterior 
air. A 95-foot column of air at 84° is equal by (27) to 95 x 

*^o . r.. = 88-foot column of air at 44°, and we have 95 — 
458-4 -f- 84 ' __ 

88 = 7 feet bead to generate velocity, which will give V 7 x 8 
= 21"1 feet per second. The chimney was 7 feet diameter, 
Laving an area of 38 * 5 square feet ; but the centre of it was 
occupied by the iron chimney from the steam-boilers, which 
was 2 feet 8 inches diameter, having an area of 5 * 5 square feet. 
The acting area of the air-shaft was thus reduced to 38 * 5 — 5*5 
— 33 square feet, and when discharging 1,059,600 cubic feet per 
hour, the velocity of the air entering the chimney must bo 

■-r, TTTT — TTK -8*92 feet por second. The real velocity is 

Vd X bO X 60 ^ -^ 

tberefore only 8 • 92 -r- 21 • 1 = '423 of the theoretical velocity, 
this loss arising from friction, change of velocity by frequent 
contractions and enlargements in the air-channels, (&c., &c., 
which are practically unavoidable in long circuits : see (163). 
The mechanical work done by tbe chimney being proportional 
to the square of the velocity, is thus reduced to '423^ = '179. 

(395.) " Mechanical and Chimney Ventilation Comj^redP — We 
may compare mechanical ventilation with that producetS by 
beat, and ascertain the relative economy of the two systems, by 
calculating the power of an engine and fan capable of doing the 
same work and tbe consumption of fuel in the two cases. 

By (394) we have seen that with the standard quantity of air 

the consumption of coals was 44 lbs. per hour during tbe fiY6 

cold months of the year, and 65 lbs. per hour for seven months. 

We have therefore (44 x 24 x 30 x 5) + (56 X 24 x 30 x 7) 

= 435600 lbs. of coals per year, with a heated chimney. 

With a high-pressure engine the work in winter costs nothing, 
because the steam after working the engine is used for heating 
tbe building (230). 
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The meehanical work done is 83,708 lbs. of air per honr, of 

1228 lbs. per minute, «t a velocity of 8*92 feet per second, tho 

/8 '92\' 
head due to which, by the law of falling bodies, is ( —r—- j = 

1-248 foot; we have therefore 1228 x 1-243 4- 33000 = -0463 
ht)rse-power. But we have seen that by friction, &c., &c,, in 
the passages the work is reduoed to *179 of the power em- 
ployed ; and as a low-pressure fSftn and gearing will probably 
yield only one-third of the force expended on it, we should 
require '0463 X 8-t- '179 = -776 horse-power. If we allow 
10 lbs. of coal per horse-power, this is equal to 7 * 76 lbs. of 
coal per hour fbr seven months of the year only, and the 
yearly consumption would be7-76x24x30x7 = 39110 lbs. 
of coal, instead of 435,600 lbs. as required by a draught chim- 
ney; the ratio is 1 to 11. 

This is a favourable case for mechanical ventilation, being a 
vary large one. By the ordinary allowance of 350 cubic feet 
par head (331), the air dealt with would suffice for 1059600 -^ 
850 = 3000 persons, and even for this large number we require 
an engine of only three-fourths of a horse-power. For small, 
and even for ordinary cases, the engine would be excessively 
small, the friction proportionally much greater, and the relative 
economy of the system less. There is also the practical objec- 
tion that the engine must work day and night, requiring an 
extra man for the night work, &o.y and a duplicate engine in 
case of repairs, &c. 

(396.) " Prison of Provins" — This prison was arranged in 
the same manner as the Prison Mazas, but was very much 
smaller, consisting of one range of buildings for 39 prisoners. 
The walls were of stone, 24 inches thick, and exposed 11,340 
square feet of surface. The windows had an area of 1157 
square feet, and the air used for ventilation was 120,090 cubic 
feet per hour. 

Experiments were made on the consumption of fuel from tiie 
15th of March to the 6th of April, the mean temperature of the 
day was 43° by observation, that of the night was not observed, 
but is reported to have been very cold, probably it was 8° colder 
than tho day, or 35° ; the mean temperature of the exterior air 
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would therefore be 39^, and the internal air being maintaiDed 
at 69°, the difference would be 20^ The consumption of fuel 
uaader these circumstances was found to be 807 lbs. of peat 
per day. 

The loss by the walls 24 inches thick will be • 284 unit for 
1° by Table 103, and we have -284 X 20 x 11340 = 64411 
units per hour lost by the walls. The windows by (392) will 
lose -66 X 20 X 1157 = 12958 units, and the air 120090 X 
•079 X '238 X 20 = 45348 units; collecting these three losses, 
we have 64411 + 12958+45348 = 122717 units per hour. 
The prisoners will yield 191 X 39 = 7449 units, leaving 
116,268 to be supplied by the fuel. 

By (60) and (62) we find the total heat in coals and peat to 
be 13,000 and 7161 units respectively, and the economic value of 
coals being as we have assumed 6000 units, that of peat will be 
6000 X 7151 -^ 13000 = 3300 units per pound, and thus we 
shall require 115268 X 24 + 3300 = 838 lbs. of peat, whereas 
experiment gave 807 lbs. We had therefore in this case 
116268 X 24 -^ 807 = 3428 units per pound of peat, or 3428 + 
7161 = '48, or 48 per cent, of the total heat in the fuel. 

(397.) " Veniilation" — The draught or air-chimney was 69 
feet high, and 2 feet diameter at the top, its area being 3*14 
square feet. An experiment was made when all the fires had 
been extinguished sil hours, the temperature of the air in the 
chimney would be about the same as that in the building, which 
was 16° higher than the external air, which being taken at 39°, 
that in the chimney would be 66°. The observed discharge of 
air under these circumstances was 40,062 cubic feet per hour, 

and the velocity of discharge must therefore be ^r^^^^^ ^— -j = 

3600 X 3*14 

8 * 64 feet per second. For calculating the theoretical velocity 
we have a column of air 69 feet high at 66°, which is equal in 

468-4+39 
weight to a column 69 x ,^^ , ^, =67-11 feet high at 39° 

458*4 + 66 

and we have 69 — 67 '11 = 1 • 89 foot head to generate velocity, 
which will give vl*89 X 8 = 11 feet per second, whereas the 
real velocity was only 3*64 feet per second. Tho ratio in 
tliis case is 3*64-7-11 = '322 to 1, and the mechanical work 
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of the chimney, only 322* s- * 104 of its theoretical yalae ; 
see (894). 

(398.) " Church of St. BocA.**— This cliurcli was about 377 
feet long, 92 feet wide, and from 50 to 60 feet high. The walls 
were of stone, 20 inches thick, exposing a surface of 37,674 square 
feet ; the windows were about 13 feet high, and exposed an area 
of 9257 square feet. When the interior air was maintained at 
29° above the exterior air, the consumption of coals was 88 lbs. 
per hour. 

The conditions of this building are similar to Fig. 80, the 
walls being exposed on all sides to cooling influences. The 
loss of heat for this case is given by Table 102. which for stone 
walls 20 inches thick may be taken at * 2 for 1° ; in our case the 
loss will be -2 X 29 X 37674 = 218510 units per hour. By 
(307) the windows lose '4 unit for 1**, or in ©urease 4 x 29 x 
9257 = 107385 units, ana the loss from both sources is 325,895 
units per hour. There will aler be another loss of heat by a 
large but unknown volume of air, which enters through the 
heating apparatus by openings in the floor, and passes out by 
innumerable crevices in the leaden casements, the glass being 
very loosely fitted ; it will therefore escape at the temperature 
of the glass, and if we know that temperature we can calculate 
the volume of air which passes through the building. 

(399.) " Temperature of the WaUs and Glass in W%nd<ms:*—l!o 
give distinctness to the question, we will assume that the internal 
air is at 69°, and the external air at 30°, or 29° diflference. We 
can now calculate the temperatures of the two, surfaces of the 
walls by the rules in (293) and (294). Taking the value of .B 
from Table 95 at -736, of A from Table 97 at -398, and of 
C from Table 101 at 13-7, Q will bo 1-134, and the rule 
in (293), or 

|q X [E X A X T) + (C X Tjj + |a X C X t| 

|0 X [2 X A) + R]} + {e X A X q| 
becomes 

|l -184 X [20 X -398 X 59) + (13-7 X 30]| + /-SDS x 13-7 x 59| 
|l3-7 X [2 X -898) + -TSa]! + |20 v autt y X184l 



= 44« 
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n'LicIi is the temperature of the interior surface of tbe wall. 
The temperature of the exterior surface may now be found by 

/ + Q E T' 
tbe rule in (294), or — 04. qe — ~ ^ » wbicb in our case 

(13-7 X 44) + (1-134 X 20 X 30) _^, ^^ 
becomes 13-7 + (1-134"^20) =35-27, 

Tbe temperature of the glass in the windows will be given by 
the rule in (307), t" = (- \^ 1 b ~ + < + T' ) — 2, which in 

/ 59 — 44) X '43 \ 

our case becomes ( » 43 4, » 594,8 + ^^ + ^^ ) "^ ^ ^ 40°- 15, 

and this is also the temperature of the air at exit. 

(400.) " Volume of Air ^ — We can now calculate the volume 
of air passing through the building, for as it departs at 40°* 15, 
it must have been cooled by the walls from 69° to 40-16 = 
18°- 85, and the weight, of air which in doing that would yield 
to the walls and windows the required quantity of 325,895 units 
must be 325896 -^ (18-85 x '238) = 70342 lbs., or 70342 -^ 
-0791 = 889300 cubic feet at 42°. This air departing at 
40°- 16 or 10°- 15 above the external air, will carry off 70342 X 
10-15 X -238 = 170000 units of heat, which added to the 
amount lost by the walls and windows gives a total of 326896 
H- 170000 = 496895 units per hour, requiring 496895 ~ 6000 
= 82 * 6 lbs. of coal, instead of 88 lbs. as per experiment. In 
this case, therefore, 496895 -7- 88 = 5636 units were utilized 
per pound of coal ; at Mazas (393) we found 5676 nnits. 

(401.) But we might have calculated approximately both the 
volume of air and its temperature at exit, and therefore of the 
glass in the windows, from the known quantity of coals con- 
sumed. 88 lbs. of coals give 88 X 6000 = 628000 units of heat, 
and as the whole of this heat is given out to the air as it passes 
the hot- water pipes and enters the building, and that air being 
heated 29°, its weight must be 628000 -i- (29 x ' 238) = 76500 lbs. 
This air has to yield 326,896 units to the walls, &c., and to do 
that must be cooled down 326895 -^ (76600 x -238) = 17°-9 ; 
it therefore departs from the building at 59° - 17°- 9 = 41°- 1, 
and this is also the temperature of the glass. The volume of 
aur and temperature of j^ass as thus calculated did'er but little 
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from those fonnd by the former method, which, no doubt, is Ait 
more correct of the two. 

(402.) The sapacitj of the spacious church wab about 
1,130,000 cubic feet of air, which added to 889,300 due to yen- 
tilatiou, gives in an hour a total of 2,019,300 cubic feet, or 505 
cubic feet per head for 4000 people. The ordinary numbers 
present are 2000 to 4000 ; on fete days 4000 to 6000, and oa 
grand occasions 6000 to 8000. 

(403.) " Time required to Heat the Building to the Stemdard 
Temperature.** — It was found that to heat the building to the* 
standard temperature, or 29° above the external air, required 
eight days of continuous firing day and night, and it will be 
instructive to see how far this agrees with calculation. 

The walls contain 63,576 cubic feet of stone, weighing by 
Table 37 about 156 lbs. per foot, or 63576 x 156 = 9917856 lbs., 
and tbe specific heat by Table 1 being about * 21585, they will' 
require 9917856 x '21585 = 2140770 units of heat to raise 
their temperature I^ We found in (399) that when the 
standard temperature was attained, the two surfaces are 44° and 
35° '27 respectively, the mean temperature of the wall is there- 
fore (44 + 36 • 27) -r 2 - 39° • 625, or 9° ' 625 above the external 
temperature, and this is the amount of heat which the walls 
must receive before the standard temperature can be attained. 
We found that for 1° they required 2,140,770 units, they will 
therefore require 2140770 x ^-625 = 20626320 units to bring 
them up to the standard. 

(404.) The time in which this qtiantity can be supplied is in 
our case governed by the maximum power of the heating appa- 
ratus. This was proved with an external temperature of 21°, 
for in that ease the internal temperature comLd not be main- 
tained higher than 50°, being a difierence of 29°, or the same 
as at the standard internal temperature of 59°, with external air 
at 30^. The apparatus could therefore yield only 218,510 units 
per hour to ike walls as in (398), and to do that, the temperature 
of the walls must be 15° colder than the air, as we have seen in 
(399), where the respective temperatures were 59° and 44°. 
This difference would be constant throughout, so that the walls 
being 30° at the commencement^ the internal air would be heated 
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by tbo upparatus to 45^, when farther increase of temperature 
would be arrested by the walls absorbing the heat, and as theix 
temperature increased, so would that of the air be progressively 
aifed simultaneously increased, and the' difference of 15° would be 
maintained throughout. 

(40&.) But wkile heat was thus received by the internal 
surface, a considerable amount would be dissipated by the 
external surface. At tht, commencement, when the walls had 
the same tempefatizre acr the extemad air, the loss would be 0„ 
progressively increasing to 218,510 units per hour when the 
walls were heated to the standard temperature ; for when that 
i» attained, the external surface dissipates the same amount a» 
the internal surface receives, and the temperature remains sta-' 
tionapy. The mean loss is therefore (218510 +0) -f- 2 = 109255' 
units per hour, so that while 218,5'I0' units were received by the 
interior surface, 109,255 units would be dissipated by the ex^ 
temfJ surface, and 109,255 units would be retained by the 
avails ^ and to obtain the 20,626,320 units required' to bring, 
chem up to the standard temperature (403)^ the time would hef- 
20626320 — (109255 k 24) = 7 • 87 days ; practically the same 
as by experiment^ wbich, as we have stated (403), was eighth 
days. 

(406.) " Time required to Coof the Building" — When once- 
heated, a considerable time would be required to cool the whole 
building down to the external temperature. If the air passing* 
through it be stopped by closing the inlet openings, heat would 
be dissipated only by tiie walls and windows, and we should 
lose 325,895 units at first, which woxdSd be progressively re- 
duced to nothing at the end of the time. The mean loss would 
therefore be (325895'+ 0')-f- 2 =r 162947 units per hour, and 

the heat of the building would be dissipated in ^ 

= 5-27 days. 

If the circulation ef air be permitted as usual, the mean rate 
of loss would be (528000 + 0) -r 2 = 264000 units per hour, 
and the buildina would cool down to the external temperatcfe 
. 20626320 '^ ^ _ ^ 
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(407. > ** Heating Apparaiu$" — The hoatiog app«ratiis cod- 
Bigfted of a boiler about 12 horae-power, with hot-water pipes 
5^ and 4f incheB diameter. Thej were hiid in channels with 
brick sides, under the floor of the chnrch, in the nsual way. 
The total area of the hot-water pipes was 1774 square feet, 
they therefore gave out 495895-^1774 = 279*5 units per 
square foot : see (400). The temperature of the water as it 
left the boiler was 248^, and as it returned 216^, its mean tem- 
perature was therefore 232^, or 282^-29''= 203'' above the 
external air. 

(408.) The case of a pipe enclosed in a channel is quite 
different to that of a pipe freely exposed. When a pipe is 
enclosed, the walls receive radiant heat ^from it, and their 
temperature is raised until they give out to the air in contact 
the same amount as they are receiving from the pipe, when 
farther increase of temperature is arrested, and it remains 
stationary. With brick walls and a steam-pipe at 232^ the 
temperature of the walls would be 158^. At that temperature, 
being 232 - 158 = 74° colder than the pipe, the ratio (313) of 
heat lost by radiation is, by Table 104, 1 * 9, and the value of R 
from Table 95 being for bricks * 736, the walls will receive 

•736 X 74 X 1*9 = 103 units per square foot per hour. Then 
by (315) a wall, say 2 feet high, will have '528 for the value 
of A by Table 97, and the difference of temperature of the air 
and of the wall being 158 - 30 = 128°, the ratio by Table 105 
is 1*486, and the loss by contact of air is '528 x 128 X 1'486 

= 100*3 units per hour, nearly the same amount as was re- 
ceived by radiation, and showing that the temperature of 158° 
is very nearly correct : see (317). 

(409.) A steam-pipe 5 inches diameter, heated to 232°, ex- 
posed to radiant walls at 158°, and to air at 30° (see 316), will 

R. DiflF. Ratio. A. Diff. Ratio. 

lose (-7 X 74° x l*9) + (*544 X 202° x 1*65) = 279*7 units 
per square foot per hour, which by an accidental coincidence is 
almost exactly the amount found by experience, which we have 
seen to be 279*5 units. 

If this same pipe had been freely exposed to air and radiant 
olyects both at 30'', the difference of temperature would have 
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been 2B^^ ^0""= 202"" in both cases, and the loss (7 x 202 

Batlo. A. Diff. Ratio. 

>Cl-51)+(-644x .202 X 1-65) = 394-8 units, and an enclosed 
pipe therefore gives only 279 • 7 -7- 394 • 8 = • 708, or say 70 pe» 
•ent» of the amount lost by a pipe freely exposed (317)^ 



CHAPTEK XVI. 

WIND, FOBOE OF, AND XFFBOT ON YKNTKbATlON, XTd; 

(410.) " Influence of the Wind in Ventikaion, d^c;"— The effect 
of the wind on the draught-power of chimneys to fiimaces, &c., 
is well known by experience. Let A B G, Fig« 13, be a tube 
freely exposed to the action of the wind, A B being vertical ; if 
now the wind moves in the direction C to B, it will enter at C 
and pass out at A ; but if the wind moves from B to €, it will 
enter at A and pass out at G. 

It will be seen that this is analogous to the case of a boiler- 
house on a plane, with a chimney at one end, as in Fig. 15, the 
whole being freely exposed to the wind on all sides,- and air 
admitted by openings at the end G ; but here the air in the 
chimney is highly heated^ and a powerfal upward draught 
thereby created ; still it wiU be retarded when the wind sets 
from B .to G, and assisted and accelerated when in the contrary 
direction. Table 62 shows the draught-power of chimneys in 
calm air, in inches of water pressure, by which we can compare 
the power of the draught with that of the wind. 

(411.) According to the experiments of Button, the force of 
wind at moderate velocities varies as the 2^*04 power of the 
v^ocity ; he also found that a plane 32 square inches in area, 
and moving at a velocity of 12 feet per second, experiences a 
resistance from the wind of ' 841 ounee. Wiom these data we 
obtain the formulas 

V«o* X 001487 = P and  "f .^, « V^ ^ in which V 
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m the telooitj in feet per second, and P s the pressure in poancU 
per square foot ; Table 117 has been oalcnlated bj these mlea 

Table 1X7« — Of the Fobcb and Velocitt of Wmo, aooording to 

Button's Experiments. 
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Velodtf. 
















Character of the Win! 

Moorrttng to Rawe 

and Und. 






Inlbs.ptr 

SquAre 
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Tn IncbM of 


In Feet 


in Milei. 






Water. 


perSeooDd. 


per Hour. 








•1 


•01926 


7-87 


5-37 


Gentle Wind. 




•25 


•0481 


12 


90 


8-79 


Pleasant ditto. 






•a 


•0963 


16- 


18 


1103 


Fresh Breeie. 






1 


•193 


24 


33 


16-60 


Brisk Gale. 






2 


•385 


84- 


17 
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Very brisk ditto. 
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48- 
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53- 
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36-51 


High Wind. 
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Great Storm. 
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Hurricane. 
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Most violent ditto. 
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find by Table 62 that the draught^'power is equal to *585 inch 
cf water, and by Table 117 this is eqnal to a wind haying a 
velocity of about 42 feet per second, which is a very brisk 
tureeze/and if the boiler-house is freely exposed to itir foroe, the 
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draught of the chimnej wonld be destroyed when the wind was 
blowing with that strength in the direction B C, and dotibled 
when in the direction C B. In such a case the doors or other 
openings at the end C should be closed, and others opened at 
the end B or at the side D. 

(413.) To obviate the adverse action of the wind, and to 
utilize its power of increasing the draught, we may use a 
movable cowl, whose action and principle may be illustrated 
by Fig. 14, in which we have a tube like Fig. 13 surmounted 
by a cowl, movable round the centre of the tube A B by the 
action of the wind itself, which is assisted by the vane E. 
When the wind is in the adverse direction B C, the cowl A D 
opposes and balances the effect of the wind on the lower branch, 
and if both are equally exposed to its action, the one would 
simply neutralize the other, and there would be no internal 
current in either direction, but if, as is usually the case in 
practice, B C is sheltered by adjacent buildings, &c., and A D 
is fully exposed, the cowl will always be the controlling power, 
creating in all cases an upward current, irrespective of the 
action of heat on the internal air, and the adverse action of the 
wind is not only annulled, but reversed and made to augment 
the draught. 

(414.) The effect of the vane E may be greatly increased by 
nuking it with double blades, as in Fig. 99. The experiments 
of Hutton show that the force of wind acting obliquely on a 
plane is given by the rule 

P = V«w X -001487 X sine»«»«*^ 

by which we find that the force at a right angle being 1 * 0, that 
with angles 1°, 2^ 3°, &c., is -003, -006, -010, Ac, as in 
Table 118. Button gives a table showing the effect at all 
angles from 1^ to 90^, from which it will be found that the best 
angle for the blades is 38^ with the axis, or 76^ with each other, 
as in Fig. 100. To show the superior efficacy of a double^ 
bladed vane, say that the wind was at an angle of 1^ with the 
axis, then with a vane having blades at the best angle instead of 
impinging on both blades at 38^, we should evidently have it at 
87° on one and 39^ on the other^ and by Button's table the 

V 2 
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foroM with those angles wonld be * 507 and * 555, and the foioe 
tending to torn the vane *555 ^ *507 = '048 instead of '003, 
m with a single blade of the same area, or *048 -r- '003 = 16 
times greater. 

Table 118 shows that the superiority of the doable blade 
over the single is greatest at small angles of wind, where in 
fact it is most wanied. Such a vane wonld not only be more 
sensitive, but also more iteady, or less subject to oscillation. 
Angles greater or less than 88*^ are not so effectiye, the taming 
power at 15° would be about one-half, and at 5° about one-fifth 
of that at 88°. 

Table 118. — Of the Rblativb Powbb of Wind-vanes, with Single 

and Doable Blades. 
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8° 


4° 
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Ratio of the Taming Force. 
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Double Blades,) 
angle 88° with 
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ing 1 .. „ 1 


•003 
•048 

16 


•006 
•095 

15^8 


•010 
Ul 

14-1 


•014 
•185 

13^2 


•018 
•228 

12-7 


•046 
•431 

9-4 


•156 
•789 

4'7 


'347 
•910 

26 



(415.) ** Maximum Force of the Wind.*' — In this country the 
force of the wind seldom exceeds 50 lbs. per square foot eren 
in our great storms ; it has been known, however, occasionally 
to exceed that amount. In the storm of December 27, 1868, at 
Liverpool, the recorded pressure at 3.10 p.m. was 80 lbs. per 
square foot ; equal to 142 miles per hour by the rule. The 
mean velocity observed between 3 and 4 p.m. was 92 miles per 

hour. 

(416.) We will calculate the force of the wind capable of 
overturning the chimney 80 feet high, shown by Fig. 44. 
There are two forces which resist the wind, namely, the weight 
■of the whole chimney and the cohesion of the mortar. The 
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diimney oon tains 1747 cable feet of brickwork, which weighs, 
by Table 37, 115 lbs. per foot, giving a total weight of 
200,000 lbs. The cohesion of good old mortar (fourteen years 
old) is 60 lbs. per square inch, and the area of the section of base 
^ing 81' ^ 36' = 5265, the resistance of the cohesion of the 
mortar will be 5265 x 60 = 315900 lbs., which added to the 
weight of the chimney makes a total of 200000 + 315900 = 
515900 lbs. If the materials were incapable of crushing, the 
chimuey would turn on that edge of its base remote from the 
wind ; but in truth that point would be somewhere between the 
centre and the edge, and the chimney would resist fracture, 
partly by the crushing strain and partly by the cohesion assisted 
by the weight. By analogy with other materials broken trans- 
versely, we know that the result is very nearly the same as if the 
neutral axis coincided with the edge, and the force of cohesion 
only came into play. Admitting this, the force of 515,900 lbs. 
acts with a leverage equal to half the diameter of the base, or 
40*5 inches. The centre of effort of the wind is at the centre 
of gravity of the surface exposed to it; the easiest way of finding 
the centre of gravity in our case is by cutting out an outline of 
the chimney in drawing paper, &c., of equable thickness, and 
balancing it on the point of a needle. We thus find the centre 
of effort in our cAse to be 36 feet, or 432 inches above the base, 
and the surface area of one side of the chimney being 440 square 
feet, the force of the wind that would overturn it would be 
515900x40-5 ,,.„ * . u- v v 

432 X 440 = ^^° ^'- ^' ^'^ ^*~*' ''^''^ •« ''^ ^"^ ^" 
is greater than any wind in this country. With very bad mortar, 
the force would be mudi less, for instance, without mortar 

altogether, the force of the wind would be — jz^ rr^ — = 

° 432 X 440 

42*6 lbs. per square foot. 

This will show that a chimney is in the greatest danger 

when newly built, before the mortar has had time to set. For 

this and other reasons, it is expedient to proceed very slowly 

with the work of building : without this precaution, a chimney 

is apt to settle irregularly, and to become crooked and nn- 

^ghtly. 
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(417.) *^Exploriffe Force of Oases.'* — ^Wbenoombiurtiblegiagef 
Back as hydrogen and oarbonio oxide, dbo, are mixed with 
oxygen in the proportions necessary to effect combustion, and 
heat is applied by a match, &o., combustion follows instant»- 
neonsly, or nearly so, and takes the form of an explosion. If 
we know the amount of heat deyeloped by the combustible gas, 
and the yolume and specific heat of the resulting product wluch 
receiyes that heat, we can show the temperature to which it will 
be raised by it, and thence the pressure or explosiye force which 
would be generated in a closed yessel. 

Say that we take the case of the explosion of carbonic oxide 
with oxygen: Carbonic oxide is composed of 1 atom, or say 
75 lbs. of carbon (66), and 1 atom, or 100 lbs. of oxygen, thus 
forming 175 lbs. of carbonic oxide. To effect combustion 
another atom or 100 lbs. of oxygen must be added, and we then 
have before combustion 275 lbs. of mixed gases, and after com- 
bustion the same weight of carbonic acid gas. 

Now by Table 39 the mixed gases before combustion occupied 
(13-6 X 75) + (11-88 X 200) = 3376 cubic feet at 62°, and 
this is the capacity of the closed yessel which would contair 
them. After combustion we haye 275 lbs. of carbonic acid gas 
or 8-59 X 275 = 2362 cubic feet at 62^ 

The heat deyeloped by the combustion of 1 lb. of carbonic 
oxide is 4325 units by the experiments of Fayre and Silberman 
in Table 42 ; hence we haye 4325 x 175 » 756875 units of 
heat, and the specific heat of carbonic acid gas with constant 
yolume (6) being -17112 by Table 5, the 275 lbs. would be 
heated 756875 — (-17112 x 275) = 16084^ or to 16084 -f- 
62 = 16146°, at which temperature by the rule in (27) the 
2362 cubic feet of carbonic acid gas would become 2362 X 
458+16146 „^,^^ ^. ^ ..i, . . , 

itfift -1- fi2 ~ 75420 cubic feet if expansion were permitted; 

but being confined in a yessel of 3396 cubic feet capacity, the 
pressure by the law of Marriotte (29) would become 75420 4- 
8396 = 22-2 atmospheres. 

With atmospheric air instead of pure oxygen the explosiye 
force would be reduced. Atmospheric air is composed of 
1 atom, or by Table 40, 100 lbs. of oxygen, and 2 atoms, or 
850 lbs. of nitrogen ; hence the extra 100 lbs. of oxygen required 
for the combustion is now associated with 350 lbs. of nitrogen 
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occupying 13 '54 x 350 = 4739 cubic feet, and the capacity 
of the closed vessel holding the gases before explosion would be 
^739 + 3376 = 8115 cubic feet. 

After combustion we have as before 275 lbs. of carbonio 
acid, or 2362 cubic feet at 62^, which, added to the nitrogen, 
gives a total of 2362 + 4739 = 7101 cubic feet at 62^. To 
heat the carbonic acid 1° we require 276 X * 17112 = 47 units ; 
to heat the nitrogen 1** we require 350 X * 17272 = 60 units ; 
hence to heat the products of combustion V we require 47 + 60 
= 107 units, and the 756,875 units developed by the combus- 
tion will raise their temperature 756875 ^ 107 = 7073% or to 
7073 + 62 s '7135% at which temperature the 7101 cubic feet 

of mixed gases would become 7101 x 4.kq l go = 103675 

cubic feet if expansion were permitted, but being confined by a 
vessel of 8115 cubic feet capacity the pressure by the law of 
Marriotte would be 103675 -r- 8115 = 12 * 65 atmospheres, in- 
stead of 22 * 2, as with pure oxygen. 

Again, 1 lb. of hydrogen requires by (57) 8 lbs. of oxygen for 
its combustion, and the capacity of the closed vessel would be 
189-7 + (11-88 X 8) = 284-74 cubic feet. After combus- 
tion there would be 9 lbs. of vapour of water, whose volume 
would be 21-07 X 9 = 189-7 cubic feet. The combustion of 
1 lb. of hydrogen (57) develops 62,535 units of heat, and the 
specific heat of vapour of water with constant volume being 
* 364 by Table 5, that amount of heat would raise the tempera- 
ture of 9 lbs. of vapour 62535 -4- (-364 x 9) = 19088% or to 
19088 + 62 = 19150^ At that temperature the 189 • 7 cubic feet 

of vapour would become 189*7 x tkq^ — M~ ~ ^^^^ cubic 

feet if expansion were permitted ; hence in a closed vessel of 
284*74 cubic feet capacity the pressure would become 7151 -7- 
284-74 = 25*1 atmospheres. 

(418.) ^Evaporation at Low Pressures of Air.** — The rule 
and experiments in (186) give the evaporation at natural tem- 
peratures, with calm air at tiie normal pressure of say 80 inches 
of mercury in the barometer, and it will be important to note 
tiie effect of reduced pressure on the rate of evaporation. The 
experiments of Daniell show that the evaporation of water is 
nearly inversely proportioned to the pressure, so that at half the 
normal pressure the evaporation would be doubled, &c. With 
a vacuum as nearly perfect as could be obtained, the pressure 
being ^^th of the normal pressure, the evaporation was about 
seventy iimes that due to 30 inches. 
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With preisores in the ratio 

1 i i i iV A #1 

the into of oTaporation, if it were simply in inyene ratio, would 
of connie be 

1 2 4 8 16 82 e4 

but eicperiment gaye 

1 2 4-4 7*1 12 20 82 

We found in (190) that with a gale the ratio for water was 12 * 4 
times the evaporation with ci^ air. The aboye experiments 
show that the same rate of evaporation might be obtained with 
calm air hj reducing the pressure to i^th of the normal pres- 
sure, or say 80 -7- 16 = 1 ' 9 inch of mercury. 

(419.) '' Absorption of Ocuea by Liquids" — When gases such 
as carbonic acid or atmospheric air are in contact with a surface 
of water or other liquid, a certain volume of gas is absorbed, 
dependent on the nature of the liquid and of the gas, and on the 
temperature. 

In general the amount absorbed decreases with increase of 
temperature, thus if water or ale at 82^ saturated with carbonic 
acid gas, be warmed to 68^, it could hold only half the amount- 
of gas, and the rest is set free as bubbles, and collects as froth 
at the surface. Similar results are given by other gases : thu» 
at 32*^ a cubic foot of water absorbs of 

Klt«^ Oxygen. ^^ <3arbo^« ^^^ ^^ Atmojpherl. 

•024 0411 1-797 '0329 4-371 68-86 0247 

cubic feet ; but at 68° these volumes are reduced to 
•014 -0286 '901 '0231 2 -905 86 -22 •OHO 

cubic feet respectively. It is remarkable that the amount ab^ 
sorbed is a question of volume of gas and not of weighty that i» 
to say, the volume absorbed is the same whatever the pressure or 
density of the gas. Aerated waters are made on tLis principle ; 
the liquid is saturated with carbonic acid gas under a high 
pressure, which of course escapes with effervescence when ther 
pressure is relieved* 

(420.) " Ice-houses^" — For the preservation of ice collected 
during the winter season ice-^houses are usually made in the 
form of a large conical pit from 12 to 15 feet diameter at the 
top, and 20 feet deep, covered with a roof thickly thatched with 
straw, and lined throughout with a thick lajer of the same 
materiaL 
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▲bBorbents of molftare 148, 173 

Absorbents of radlaut heat 203 

Absorption of gases by liquids 296 

Air, effect of too much, in ftumaces. . 80, 81 

Air, heating of 184-202 

Air, humidity of 137 

Air, loss of heat by contact of 206 

Air, maximum and minimum, tempera- 
ture of 206 

Air, mean temperature of 41, 42 

Air required for combustion 64-66 

Air required for respiration 242 

Air required for yentilation 246 

Air, specific heat of 4-9 

Air, volume and weight of 31 

Air-oocks in hot-water pipes, he 194 

Air-thermometer 36 

Alcohol as a combustible 56 

Alcohol, distillation of 1 63 

Alcohol, evaporation of 142, 146 

Alloys, meltmg points of 11, 13 

Animal heat 241, 243 

Apparatus for radiating power 73 

Area of boiler-flues 103 

Area of fire-grates 86,96 

Area of sur&ce for boilers 86 

Aqrluma, drying closet for 171 

Atomic weights of bod'<es 3, 6, 54 

fienzoline, evaporation of 142 

Boilers, effective heating suiiace 83 

Boilers for steam-engines 88 

Boilers, heat lost by 79 

Boilers, power of « 84 

Boilers, strength of 105-107 

Boilers, table of Cornish 87 

Boiler-tubes, strength of 107-110 

Boiling point governed by pressure. . 15, 17 

Boiling point of liquids 14 

Boiling point of saline solutions 16 

Breweries, refrigerators for 156 

Buildings, loss of heat by 212-223 

Buildings, overturning bj wind 292 

Bursting and worldng pressures 110 

Calorific power of fuel by experiment 59, 60 

GkkMrlmeters 59 

Giaed steam-pipes, loss by 235, 240 
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Casting, oontractioii of metals in 22 

Cast-iron flues to stoves 188 

eater's boiler, experiments on 62 

CeiUng, loss of heat by 213 

Chapels, heating and ventilation of. 261, 268 

Cbarooal as a combustible 58 

Chemical composition of combustibles , 55 

Chemical equivalents 3, 54 

Chimney and mechanical ventilation . . 281 
Chimneys, effect of long and short flues 129 

Chimneys for drying closet 168 

Chimneys for ventilation. 168, 248, 259, 272, 
280 

Chimneys, principles of 125 

Chimneys to steam-boilers 128 

Chimneys to stoves 189 

Chloride of calcium as a dryer 148, 173 

Church of St. Boch 284 

Closet for drying linen 167 

Closets, drying, for schools, && 171 

Coal as a combustible 57, 62, 64 

Coal, effect of, for ventilation. 274, 277, 285 

Goal, effect of, with boilers 78, 82 

Coal-gas, effect of 181, 27^ 

Coal-gas, velocity of ]14 

Cockle, or hot-air stove 270 

Coefficient of contraction 115 

Coke as a combustible 57 

Cold by dilatation of air 48 

Cold by evaporation 138, 147 

Colour of polished steel 38 

Combustibles, composition of 55 

Combustibles, radiating power of . . . . 73-75 

Combustibles, volume of air for 61-66 

Combustibles, volume of gas, &c., ft-om 66 

Combustion in steam-boilers 76-82 

Combustion, table of leading focts in . . 70 

Combustion, theory of 54 

Compressed air, efflux of Ill 

Compression, heat produced by 44 

Condensation by steam-pipes 95, 230 

Condensation reservoirs 156-159 

Condensed-water apparatus 194 

Condensing apparatus for stills 164 

Conduction of heat 211 

Conservatories, loss of heat by 222 

Contact of air, loss of heat l^ .... 206, 228 
Contraction, ooeffldent of llf 
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OoDtraotionormetablDOMtlng aa 

Contraction of wbeeli iiioidaIous ... 22, 24 

Oontraction of wronght iron 24 

Cooling At high temperatures 226 

Cooling, effect of oovera on 224 

Oooltng. laws of ... ; 203, 226 

Cornish boiler, experiments on 63 

Oomish boilers, table of 87 

OMtofooiilB, wood,ga8,te 2t7 

Covers, effect of, on cooling 224 

Cubic capacity of hospital wards 273 

Current m hot-water pipes, velocity of . 2t)0 

Cylinders, horizontal and yertical 209 

Cylinders, Bteam-drying 174 

Cylindrical boileFs, strength of 107 

Oalton's law for vapour, Iec. 14, 140 

Dampers for boilers 102 

Dead-plate for furnaces 98 

Density and weight of bodies 51 

Density and weight of gases &3 

Despretz on water in vapour 134 

Dew-point 160 

Dilatation, cold produced by 48 

Discharge of air and gas 114, 116 

Discliarge of air by pipes 117 

DiacliaTge of steam-pipes to engines. ... 122 

DiMibarging condensed water 194 

DUtllUUon 163 

Double windows, effect of 220 

Draught-power of chimneys 126 

Dry air, expansion and volume of 31 

Drying at high temperatures 1 72 

Drying by heated air 166 

Drying in closed rooms 172 

Drying, principles of 166 

Drying cloeet for linen 167 

Diying closets fur asylums 171 

Dryness of air.increased by heat 169 

Dulong's experiments . . 3, 6, 28, 31, 64, 229 

EbulUtion 14 

Effective heating surface of boilers .... 83 

Effect of enlargements of channels .... 121 

Effect of humidity of air on evaporation 144 

Effect of water in a combustible 68, 61 

Effect of wind on evaporation 144 

EflBciency of long and short boilers .... 78 

EfBax of compressed air Ill 

Elastic force of alcohol, ether, &c. ..... 140 

Elastic force of vapour of water 132 

Elevation affects temperature of air . . . 41 
Enclosed heating pipes. ...... 191, 230, 288 

Eulargement of channels 121 

Equivalent columns of water, ftc 52 

Error of mercurial thermometer 30 

Ether as a combustible 57 

Ether, cold produced by its evaporation 149 

Ether, evaporation of 142 

Evaporating pans 156 

Evaporating pans, proportion of 175 

Evaporating vessel fbr stoves 160 

Evaporation at boiling point , 161 

£v^x>ration at low pressures of air. . . . 296 

Evaporation, cold produced by 147 

Evaporation, effect of wind on 143 

£vig;>oration in open air 141, 150, 155 



Evaporation of beaftd'wctfcr ....,.-... . i&o 
Examples of buildings, heated, Ite. . . . . 279 

ExhaUUona, air for 243,245 

ExpanaioD of gasea 29 

Expansion of liquids 25 

Expansion of moist air 34 

Expansion of pipes by beat 196 

Expansion of soUda- 20 

Expansion of water 27 

Expansive slsam 88, 90, 92 

Experiments on f^l 69-64, 276 

Explosive force of gaaer. 294 

Factor of safety for steam-boilers 110 

Fans for venrildtlon 250-253 

Feed-water healer 94 

Fire, position in hot»water appantos . . 201 

Fire-bars 97 

Fire-brick ftimaoes, temperature of . . . . t2 

Fires, open^ rooms heated by 223 

Fires, proper regulation of 82 

Firing, effect of forced 79 

Fletcher's observations on evaporation. 147 

Fines, effect of long and short. 129 

Flues to steam-boilers 87, 103 

Flues to stoves, horizontal 184 

Flues to stoves, vertical, cast-iron 188 

Flues to stoves, vertical, sheet-iron. . . . 189 

Forced firing, eiffect of 79 

Force of wind 292 

Foreign bodies, not affecting boiUng ... 15 

Form of safety-valves 101 

Friction in air tod steam-pipes 110 

Friction of air in rectangular channels . 120 

Friction of water in heathig-pipes 198 

Frigorific mixtures 50 

Fuel, heating power of 56, 64 

Furnaces, flre-briclc 72 

Fumaoea, temperature of 39, 72, 76 

Furnaces to steam-boilers 9f 

Gas, coal, for heating buildings 271 

Gas, coal, for beating water 181 

Gas, coal, for ventilation 276, 274 

Gases, absorption of, by liquids 296 

Gases, discharge of 114 

Gases, expansion of 21 

Gases, firiction of, in pipes Hi 

Gkkses, specific gravity of 31, 53 

Gases, specific heat of 4, 6 

Gay-Lussac's experiments 149 

Glaisher's observations 41, 138 

Glass bell-covers, effect on cooling 226 

Glasshouses, loss of heat by 222 

Glass in windows, loss of heat by 226 

Globe, internal heat of 43 

Greaves, observations on evaporation . . 147 

Heat evolved by combustion 64, 6(> 

Heat evolved by compression 44 

Heat evolved by respiration 241 

Heat, latent 10, 16 

Heat, U«s of, by boilers ; 79 

Heat, loss of, by conduction 209 

Heat, loss of, by contact of air 206 

Heat, loss of, by radiation 203 

Heat, unit of 1 



moo. 



29» 



Heated air, d*yliig By 166 

Heating air by hot-water pipes 197 

Heating air by steam-pipes 191-197 

Heating air by. stoves, &;c 184-189 

Heating chapels, &c 261-268 

Heating feed-water 94 

Heating hospitals 268 

Heating liquids at the top 182 

Heating liquids by fire direct 1 76 

Heating liquids by gas, petroleum, &c.. 181 

Heating liquids by steam 176^181 

Heating prisons 279, 282 

Heating schools- 264r-2ei 

High-drying 172 

Horse-power of boilers, &a 85 

Hot-air, drying by 165 

Hot-air stove or cockle 270 

Hutton's experiments on wind .... 289, 291 

Hydro-extractor 172 

Hygrometry 137 

Hyperbolic logarithms 89 

Ice-houses 296- 

Increasing strength of boiler-floes 109 

Influence of wind on ventilation 289' 

' Intemid temperature of chimneys; effect 
of 129 

Joule's experiments on (Hction 0, 44' 

Latent heat of liquefaction 10 

Intent heat of vapourizatlon 16* 

Law of Marriotte ^3 

Laws of cooling 203 

Laws of cooling at high temperatures . 226 

I^eading facts in combustion 70 

Legrand's experiments on boiling 16- 

Ligbting. air for 244 

Linen, drying closet for 167 

Liquefaction, latent heat of lo 

.Liquids, beating 176-183 

Liquids, specific heat of 2 

Long boilers, efficiency of 78 

Long pipes, friction of 116; 198 

Loss of heat by buildings 212-223 

Loss of heat l^ cased pipes 235 

Loss of heat by conduction 209 

Loss of heat by contact of air 206-209 

Loss of heat by polished surfaces, &c. . . 231 

Loss of heat by radiation 203-206 

Loss of heat by thick metal pipes 235 

Loss of heat by ^dows 220 

Marriotte's Uw 33. 134. 130 

Materials, weight of 51 

Maximum force of wind 292 

Maximum temperature of the air 2u6 

Mazas prison 279-282 

Mean temperature of the air 41, 42 

Mechanical and chimney ventilation. . . 281 

Mechanical equivalent of heat 6, 44 

Mechanical ventilation 250, 266. 2Hl 

Meltmg points of alloys 11, 13 

Melting points of metab 11 

Mercurial thermometer, error of 36 

Mercury, variable expansion of 29 

Miller's observations on evaporation ... 147 
Mixtoree, freeziag 60 



Mixtures of vaponi' and air 134 

Modes of effecting ventilation .246-264 

Modes of giving out heat 69, 210 

Moist air, expansion of 34, 67 

Morin's expoiments on ventilation 247, 276 

Naked and cased pipes 238, 240 

Narrow chambers, pipes in . . 191, 230, 288 
Natural ventilation , 250 

Oatmeal as-a dryer 173 

Olive oil as a combustible 66 

Open air, drying in 165 

Open air, evaporation in 141, 160, 155 

Open fires, rooms heated by 223 

Oval tubes to boilers. . 110 

Oven, temperature of 3i'* 

Overturning buildings by wind 293 

Pans, evaporating 156, 175 

Peat as a combustible 68, 283 

Peclet, on air for ventilation 247 

Peclet, on effect of covers on cooling. . . 226 
Peclet, on heating liquids by steam. . . . 176 

Peclet, on radiant power of bodies 203 

Peclet, on radiant power of fuel 73 

Petroleum atr a combustible ... 66, 181, 278 
Pipes enclosed in narrow channels. 191, 230, 
288 

Pipes, expansion of, by heat. 196 

Pipes for stoves 184-189 

Pipes, friction of air in 116 

Pipes, friction in hot- water pipes 198 

Pipes to steam-engines 122 

Polished metal surfaces, loss by 232 

Polished steel, colour when heated .... 38 
Position of fire in hot-water apparatus. 201 
Pouillet, on melting point of metals ... 11 
Pouillet, on specific beat of plaiina. ... 3 
Pouillet, on temperature of furnaces ... 39 

Power of boiler;i 84, 88 

Power of chimneys 128, 131 

Power of wind 290 

Pressure, col umns of mercury, water, &c. 62 

Pressure, effect on boiling point 17 

Pressure of wind 290 

Pressure, working, for steam-boilers. . . 110 

Priming of boilers 68 

Prison, Mazas 279-282 

Prison, Provins 282- 

Products of combustion 66, 71 

Prony, on friction in water-pipes; 198 

Proportions of Coralsb boilers 87 

Proportions of evaporating pans". ....... 175 

Proportions of ventilatmg fans. . . . 250-263 

Provins, prison of 282 

Radiant heat 69. 73, 203, 226 

Radiating power of bodies 203 

Rtdiating poH er of combustibles 74 

Radiation at high temperatures 227 

Radiation, solar 40, 206 

Ratio of loss at different temperatures . .227 
Ratio of loss by radiation and by air 186, 230 

Rectangular air-K^annels 120 

Refrigerators for bre'veries. &c. U6 

Regnault, on error of tbermometei . • . • If 

X 2 
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R«gnMlt,onezptiiiloaorgJaMt*o..«* M 
RegoMat, OD vapovr of water, etber, 

ic 132,140 

BegDAoltiipedflolMiikorguei 6 

Refiukalt,Bpecll&elMatofw«ler 8 

ResulAtioo of tiifl fire M 

ReUUve ooet of coali, wood, gu, kc. ,. Vtt 

AeMrvoIrs, condeniation 166-169 

Regpiratkm, Air for 241,242,246 

Kespirattoo, beat eyolyed by 241 

Beverberakoiyftunaoediiiui^a IM 

Ringa fbr boiier-tobes • 109 

Rooms heated l)j open flies 223 

Round and square air-chaanels 120 

Round and square diimneys....* 126 

Roy's experiments on moivt air ....... 36 

Romford's cidorlmeter 69 

Safety, fiictor of, for boilon 110 

Safety-valves 98-102 

St. Roch. clmrcb of «. 284-289 

Salts, effect on boiling point 16 

Scales of ibe thermometer 38 

Schools, drying closet for 171 

Schools, heating and ventilation of. 264-261 

Setting for boilers 103, 106 

Sheet-iron stove-plpee 1K9 

Short boilers, efficiency of 78 

Sky. radiation to 40,206 

Sular radiation ..• 40, 206 

Sound, experiments on 10 

Specific gravity of materials 61 

Specific gravity of water 27 

Specific heat of gases 4-9 

Specific heat of solids, &c 1 

Specific heat, variation in 1-4 

Spur-wheels, contraction of 22, 24 

Square and rectangular channels 120 

Square and round chimneys 126 

Steam-boilers, combustion with 76-82 

Steam-boilers, horse-power of 84 

Steam-boilers, proportions of 83-94 

Steam-boilers, strength of 106-111 

Steam-chests to boilers 98 

Steam, heating liquids by 176-181 

Steam, temperature and volume of ... . 139 

Steam, velocity of lU 

Steam-pipes, cased 236, 240 

Steam-pipes, dischaiige by 99, 119 

Steam-pipee, heating air by 191-197 

Steam-pipes to engines 122 

Steel, heated, colour of 38 

Stove-pipes 184-189 

Stoves, evaporating vessel for liO 

Stoves, height of dUmney for 189 

Strength of flues for boilers 107 -11 

Strength of steam-boilers 105-107 

Summer and winter ventilation ....... 249 

•Superheated steam 96 

Tajiow a/} a combustible 66 

TemptArature, maximum and minimum 206 
Temperatuire, mean, of every week .... 41 
Temperaturb>.^ofair of gVibe 42 

V 



TenpentanofftaniMes M,t2,76 

Tcmperstareofataam 182,129 

Temperatoret, Tciy bigb 72 

Theoretical power of oombuefelblea . . 66, 60 

Tbermometere 36 

ThennoBietera, |»oper posltkm 40 

Thick metal pipes, iosi of best by 236 

Tlma required U> oool buildinei. . . 268, 287 
Time required to beat bmidiags 266, 268, 286 
TnuMnisaton of heal 201 

Unitofbeat ^ I 

Yanee for wind, effect of 291 

Vapour in the atmosphere • 136 

Vapour of water mixed with air 136 

Vapours, elastic fiiroe of 131 

Variation in expansion 2T 

Variation hi spedfle heat 1-4 

Variatica of solar radUtlon 205 

Velodty of carrent In hoUwater pipes . 206 

Telocity (^efflux of air, fee. Ill 

Velocity of efflux of steam 99, 113 

Velocity of wind 290 

Ventilation, by ooels, wsood, gas, Ac. . . . 273 

Ventilation, gt^neral principles 241 

FenUlation, mechanical 260, 266, 281 

Ventilation, methods of dfeeting ...... 246 

Ventilation of cbapela 261-268 

VenUUtion of hospitals 268-273 

Ventilation of prieons 279-283 

Ventilation of scho(^ 264-260 

Volume of air for oombnstien 66 

Volume of gas from combustibles ... 68, 70 
Volmne of steam 139 

Walker, on fHgorific mixtores 60 

Walls, loss of heat by 213 

Wands of hospitals, cspadty of 273 

Water, effect of, hi oombostiUes 68,61 

Water, elastic force of vapour of 132 

Water, expansion and weight of 27 

Water, for ooodensing steam 164 

Water in pipes, friction of 198 

Water, pressure of columns at 62, 1^ 

Wax as a combustible 6T 

Week, temperatmre of every 41 

Weightofair 31 

Weight of gases and vapours 63 

Weight of materials 61 

Welsh coals, ex^iertments on 62, 64 

Wet-bulb hygrometer 137 

Wheels, contraction in casting 22, 24 

Wind, efl^a in overturning buildings. . 293 

Wind, effect of, m evaporation 148 

Whid, effect of. on ventilation « . . 289 

'\^nd vanes, eifect of , . . . 291 

Windows, loss of heat by 220 

Wood as a combustible 67, 61, 76, 274 

Working pressure of boilers 110 

Wringing linen, Ac 172 

Yorkshire boiler-plates 116 

Yorkshire small coals ..,.. €2 
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240066 
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•0019 
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•0053 
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37)148 
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•0042 


•0025 










|43 )202 


•0104 
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•0084 










49D264 


•0185 
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61 


)412 
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•0028 








74 


)593 
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98 


L054 
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!231648 
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•0469 
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•0111 


•0052 


•0026 


•0015 


48 


J370 


•1217 
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•0160 


•0074 


•0038 
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73 


5230 


•1657 


•0919 


•0548 


•0218 


•0101 


•0052 


•0029 


97 


122 


•2164 


•1200 


•0709 


•0285 


•0182 


•0068 


•0088 


22 


)34 


•2740 


•1620 


•0897 


•0361 


•0167 


•0086 


•0048 


47 
09 


559 


•8380 


•1876 


•1108 


•0446 


•0206 


•0106 


•0059 


' 


•5280 


•2980 


•1781 


•0695 


•0320 


•0165 


•0092 


70 




•7600 


•4220 


•2493 


•1000 


•0464 


•0238 


•0132 


32 
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•6750 


•3392 


•1364 


•0631 


•0824 


•0180 
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•7500 


•4482 


•1780 


•0824 


•0423 


•0284 


18i 
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•2780 
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•0866 
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1-5 
11 
17 
22 

28 

33i 
39 
:44 
55 
67 

83 
11 
39, 

671 
94 



222 



82 

18 

1 60 



J78 
)33 
)89 



M 
155 



m 



10 
27 
71 
H4 



^88 

10 

(32 

i54 
76 
98 
20 
75 

30 

85 
40 
50 



40 



9 
6 
4 



'087 
117 

•155 
-242 
-348 
•476 
•619 

•967 

40 

•48 

•87 

'57 



097 

151 

'217 

•297 

•386 

603 
•870 
•54 
41 
•48 



4-73 
6-18 



142 
204 
•253 

•396 
571 

•00 
■58 
•28 



3-10 
4-05 
5-13 
6-33 



•094 
•122 

•191 
•275 
•489 
•764 
1^10 



1 
1 
2 
3 



49 
95 
47 
05 

77 
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103 
•149 

'264 
'412 
•594 

•808 
05 
33 

•64 
2-57 
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•70 
•06 
6^60 



2 
2 
3 
16 
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620 

"783 

'967 

51 

•17 

96 
86 
04 
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1 
2 
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217 

•296 
'386 
489 
•603 
•943 

•35 

85 
41 

77 
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Differential Calculus,' etc. Third edition, crown Sto, cloth, 2J. dd. 
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It is no disparagement to the many excellent publications we refer to, to say that in our 
opinion this little pocket-book of Hurst's is the very best of them all without acy exception. 
)t would be useless to attempt a recapitulation of the contents, for it appears to contain almost 
everything that anyone connected with building could require, and, best of all, made up in a 
compact form for carrying in the pocket, measuring only 5 in. by ^ in., and about | in. thick, 
in a limp cover. We congratulate the author on the success of his laborious and practically 
compiled little book, which has received unqualified and deserved praise from every profec- 
sional person to whom we have shown it**'— The Dublin Builder, 

Architectural Specification. — Specifications in 

Detail. By Frank W. Macey, Architect. With nearly 2000 illusira' 
tions^ and a voluminous Index, medium 8vo, cloth, 2ix. 

Explanatory Notes — Speci6cation of Works and General Conditions— Preliminary IteoM 
—Drainage — Excavator— Pavior— Bricklayer — Mason — Carpenter, Joiner and Ironmonger- 
Smith snd Founder — Slater — ^Tiler— Stone Tiler — Shingler— Thatcher — Plumber — ^Zincworker 
—Coppersmith — Plasterer — Gasfitter — Bellhanger — Glazier — Painter — Paperhanger — General 
Repairs and Alterations— VentUation — Road-making— Electric Lighting— Form of Tender 
—Index. 
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Architecture. — The Seven Periods of English 

Architecture^ defined and illustrated. 67 Edmund Sharps, M.A., 
Architect. 20 steel engravings and 7 woaiaUs^ third edition, royal 8vo, 
cloth, I AT. 6c^. 

Baths. — The Turkish Bath: its Design and Con- 
struction for Public and Commercial Purpoies. By R. O. Allsop« 
Architect IVith plans and sections, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Baths and Wash Houses. — Public Baths and 

Wash Houses. By Robert Owen Allsop, Architect, Author of ' llie 
Turkish Bath,' &c Wuh cuts and folding plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Belting. — Belt Driving. By George Halliday, 

Whitworth Scholar. With plates, 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Description of different kinds of Belts— Pressure transmitted by Belts— Length of Bdt 
and Coned Pulleys— Stretching of Belt»— V PulVys— Arms of PuIleys~Method» of Vse of 
the Belt discussed — Rope Gearing— Tableti—Ruks for finding the Pitch of Spur-lTVheels. 

Bicycle Repairs. — Bicycle Repairing: a Manual 

compiled from Articles in * The Iron Age.' By S. D. V. Burr. Fourth 

edition, revised and enlarged, over 200 illustrations^ 8vo, cloth, 41. (mL 

Equipment of the Shop— Small Tools — Cycle Stands — Brazing— Tempering and Case- 
hardening— The Frame— •nie Fork— The Wheel— The Tire— The Vahrc— The Handk-bai^ 
Miscellaneous Hints — Enamelling— Nickel-plating— Keeping track of work. 

Blasting. — Rock Blasting: a Practical Treatise on 

the means employed in Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. By 
G. G. Andr]^ F.G.S., Assoc Inst C.E. With 56 illustrations and 12 
plates, 8to, doth, $s. 

Boilers. — A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and 

Steam Users, comprising a variety of useful information for Employer 
and Workman, Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, 
Engineers in charge of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, 
and the general Steam-using Public By Maurice John Sexton. 
Fourth edition, with Appendix, enlarged, royal 32mo, roan, gilt edges, 51. 

Boilers. — The Boiler-Maker^ s & Iron Skip-Builder^ s 

Companion, comprising a series of original and carefully calculated 
tables, of the utmost utility to persons interested in the iron trades. By 
James Foden, author of 'Mechanical Tables,' etc. Fourth edition, 
revised, with illustrations, crown 8vo, doth, 5j. 

Brass Founding. — The Practiced Brass and Iron^ 

Founder* s Guide, a Treatise on the Art of Brass Founding, Moulding, the 
Metals and their Alloys, etc By James Larkin. New edition, revised 
and greatly enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, lor. td. net. 

Brewers' Tables. — Brewing Calculation^^ Gauging 

and Tabulation, Formula, Tables, and Gefieral Information for Bretvers, 

and Excise Officers surveying Breweries, By Claude H. Bater, M. A., 

F.C.S., Inland Revenue. 64mo, roan, gilt edges, \s. 6d, 

Brewing Calculations— Ganging and Tabulation (with Tables)— Methods of Asoertajn^g 
the Original GraNity of Beer — Excise Regulations— Inversion of Cane Suear by Ai id and Yt-ast 
—Excise Duties — Excise Licences— Technical and General Tables— Acadents (First Aid). 
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Breweries. — Breweries and Maltings: their Ar- 
rangement, Construction, Machinery, and Plant. By G. Scambll, 
F.R.I.B.A. Second edition, revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten. By 
F. CoLYBR, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. With 20 plates^ 8vo, cloth, I2j. td. 

Bridge Piers. — Notes on Cylinder Bridge Piers 

and the Well System of Foundations. Especially written to assist those 
engaged in the Construction of Bridges, Quays, Docks, River- Walls, 
Weirs, &c. By John Nbwman, Assoc M. Inst. C.E., Author of ' Notes 
on Concrete/ &c. 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Bridges. — Elementary Theory and Calculation of 

Iron Bridges and Roofs, By AUGUST Ritter, Ph.D., Professor at the 
Polytechnic School at Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated from the third 
German edition, by H. R. Sankby, Capt R.E. With 500 illustrations^ 
8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Bridges. — Plate Girder Railway Bridges. By 

MA.URICB FiTZMAURics, B.A., B.E., Mem.InstC.E. Plates^ 8vo, 

cloth, dr. 

Formulae and Tables of Loads and Weights for Plate Gi''der Bridges, with Remarks oo 
tH-2 allowable Working Stresses to be adopted in Steel and Iron— The Market sizes of 
Plates and Bars, and the different kinds of Bridge floors, with examples worked out in 
detail. 

Bridges. — Stresses in Girder and Roof Trusses 

for both Dead and Uve Loads by Simple Multiplication^ with Stress 
Constants for 100 cases, for the use of Civil and Mechanical Engineers, 
Architects and Draughtsmen. By F. R. Johnson, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 
Part I, Girders. Part 2, Roofs. In I vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6.r. 

Builders' Price Book. — Spons' Architects and 

Builders'^ Price Book^ with useful Memoranda, By W. YoUNG. Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges, y. 6d, Published annually. 

Building. — The Clerk of Works : a Vade-Mecum 

for all engaged in the Superintendence of Building Operations. By G. G. 
HOSKINS, F.R.I.B.A. Sixth edition, fcap. 8vo, doth, is. 6d. 

Building. — The Builder's Clerk: a Guide to the 

Management of a Builder's Business. By Thomas Bales. Second 
edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, 

Building Contract Documents. — A Complete Set 

of Contract Documents for a Country Lodge^ comprising Drawings, Speci- 
fications, Dimensions (for quantities), Abstracts, Bills of Quantities, Form 
of Tender and Contract, with Notes. By J. Leaning. Printed in fac- 
simile of the original documents, on single sheets fcap., in jyaper case, 
reduced to 5j. 

Building Estimates. — A Price-Book of Approxi- 
mate Estimates^ compiled for the use of Architects, Engineers and Builders. 
By T. E. Coleman, F.S.I., M. Soc. of Architects, &c., Author of * Sani- 
tary House Drainage, its principles and practice.' Fcap. 32mo, 2s, 
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Calculus. — An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus 

for Engituering Students^ with numerous Examples and Problems worked 
out. By John Graham, B.A., B.E., Demoistrator and Instructor in 
Mathematics in the City and Guilds of Lcnion Technical College, 
Finsbury. Second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7x. 6</. 

Canals. — Waterways and Water Transport in 

Different Countries, With a description of the Panama, Suez, Man- 
chester, Nicaraguan, and other Canals. By J. Stephen Jeans, Author 
of 'England's Supremacy,' 'Railway Problems,' &c. Numerous iUus- 
trationsy 8vo, doth, 141. 

Carpentry. — The Elementary Principles of Car- 
pentry, By Thomas Trbdgold. Revised from the ori^rinal edition, 
and partly re- written, by John Thomas Hurst. Contained in 517 
pages of letterpress, and illustrated with 48 plates and 150 wood engrav" 
ings. Ninth edition, crown 8vo, cloth, \zs, td 

Section I. On the Equality and Distribution of Forces — Section II. Resistance of 
Timber — Section III. Construction of Floors— Secdon IV. Construction of Roofs— Sec- 
tion V. Construction of Domes and Cupolas— Section VI. Construction of Partition^-' 
Section VII. Scaffolds, Staging, and Gantries— Section VIII. Construction of Centres for 
Bridges — Section IX. Cofier-dams, Shoring, and Strutting — Section X. Wooden Bridges 
and Viaducts— Section XI. Joints, Straps, and other Fastenings— Section XII. Timber. 

Cast Iron. — The Metallurgy of Cast Iron: A 

Complete Exposition of the Processes Involved in its Treatment, 
Chemically and Physically, from the Blast Furnace to the Testing 
Machine. Illustrated, By Thomas D. West, M. Am. Soc. M.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, izr. dd. 

Cement. — Portland Cement, its Manufacture^ 

Testing and Use, By D. B. Butler, A. M. Inst. C.E., F.C.S., Mem. of 
Council, Society of Engineers, &c., successor to the late Henry Faija, 
M. Inst. C.E. 85 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

Manufacture of Portland Cement: Introductory— Raw Materials — Wet Mills — Drying 
Floors and Kilns — Dry Mills and Warehouses — Dry Process. Testing of Portland Cement : 
Introductory — Soundness— Fineness — Tensile Strength— Setting Properties — Weight, Sp'-cific 
G.avity and Colour —Chemical Compos lion — Adulteration— Specifications. Use of Portland 
Cement: Importance of Maturing before Use— Selection, Cl^^anlness and Proportionmg of 
Aggregates — Eiiects of Extremes of Teniperature — Sea Water and Cement — General Remarks. 
Appendix: Analyses of Sundrf Raw Materials— German Standard Specification and Rules 
for Testing — French Government Sp:.cification. Index. 

Chemistry. — Practical Work in Organic Chemistry. 

By F. W. Streatfeild, F.I.C., etc., Demonstrator of Chemistry at the 
City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. With a Prefatory Notice 
by Professor R. Meldola, F.R.S., F.I.C. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j, 

Chemists' Pocket Book. — A Pocket-Book for 

Chemists, Chemical Manufacturers, Metallurgists, Dyers, Distillers, 
Brewers, Sugar Refiners, Photographers, Students, etc, etc. By Thomas 
Bayley, Assoc. R.C. Sc. Ireland. Sixth edition, royal 32mo, roan, gilt 
edges, Ss, 

Atomic Weights and Factors— Useful Data — Chemical Calculations — ^Rules for Indirect 
Analysis— Weights and Measures — Thermometers and Barometers — Chemical Physics— 
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Boiling Points, etc.— Solubility of Substances— Methods of Obtaining Spedfic Gravity^Con- 
version of Hydrometers — Strength of Solutions by Specific Gravity— AnaJjrsis— Gas A naljrsis*— 
Water Analysis— Qualitative Analysis and Reaaions^ Volumetric Analysis— Manipulation— 
Mineralugy — Assaying — Alcohol — Beer — Sugar — Miscellaneous Technological matter 
relating to Potash, Soda, Sulphuric Acid, Chlorine, Tar Products, Petroleum, Milk, Tallow, 
Photography, Prices, \Vage:» — ^Appendix, etc., etc '*".; 

Coal Resources. — Our Coal Resources at the Close 

of the Nineteenth Century, By Prof. Edward Hull, F.R.S., F.G.S., 

Author of * The Coal-Fields of Great Britain.' Demy 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Description and Resources of the English, Welsh and Scottish Coal-fields — Coal South of 
the Thames— Estimated Resources of the British Coal-fields^ both visible and concealed, at 
the close of this Centuiy — Table of puantity of Coal raised m the different Coal-districts in 
1895 — Approximate limit of Deep Mining — Progressive and Retrogressive Mining Districts — 
An Account of Foreign and Colonial Coal-r elds with their Out-put of Coal, and Average 
Value of Coal at the Pit's-mouth — Coal the chief Source of Power, and Causes which produce 
Increased Consumption— Annual Out-put of British Coal since z87o^Coal Resoiuces of 
Continental States— Expansion of Iron Indtistrles. 

Coffee Cultivation. — Coffee: its Culture and 

Commerce in all Countries, Edited by C. G. Warnford Lock, FX.S. 
Crown 8vo, doth, \zs, dd. 

Concrete. — Notes on Concrete and Works in Con- 
crete; especially written to assist those engaged upon Public Works. By 
John Newman, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Cooking Range. — The Cooking Range, its Failings 

and Remedies. Why is it my Cooking Range does not work properly, 
and consumes so much Fuel ? By F. Dye. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, 6^. 

Coppersmithing. — Art of Coppersmithing i a 

Practical Treatise on Working Sheet Copper into all Forms. By John 
Fuller, Sen. Numerous engravings, illustrating almost every branch of 
the Art Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 

Corrosion. — Metallic Structures: Corrosion and 

Fouling, and their Prevention; a Practical Aid- Book to the safety of 
works in Iron and Steel, and of Ships ; and to the selection of Faints for 
them. By John Newman, Assoc M. Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Depreciation of Factories. — The Depreciation 

of Factories and their Valuation. By EwiNG Matheson, Mem. Inst. 
C.E. Second edition, revised, with an Introduction by W. C. Jackson. 
8vo, cloth, 7x. 6^. 

Drainage. — The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands 

by Gravitation and Steam Power, By W. H. Wheeler, M. Inst C.E. 
With plates, 8vo» doth, \2s, 6d, 

Drawing. — The Draughtsman's Handbook of Plan 

and Map Drawing; including instructions for the preparation of 
Engineering, Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings. With numerous 
illustrations in the text^ and ^^ plates (imprinted in colours). By G. G. 
Andrei F.G.S., Assoc Inst C.E. 4to, doth, 9/. 
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Drawing. — Hints on Architectural Draughtsman^ 

ship. By G. W. TuxFO&D Hallatt. Second edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth^ 
\s.td. 

Drawing Instruments. — A Descriptive Treatise 

on Mathematical Drawing Instruments: their construction, uses, quali- 
ties, selection, preservation, and suggestions for improvements, wiUi nints 
upon Drawing and Colouring. By W. F. Stanley, M.R.I. Sixth edition* 
with numerous illustrations^ crown 8vo, cloth, 5#. 

Dynamo. — Dynamo- Tenders^ Hand-Book. By 

F. B. Badt. With 70 illmtrations. i8mo, cloth, 41. 6d. 

Dynamo -Electric Machinery. — Dynamo -Elec- 
tric Machinery: a Text-Book for Students of Electro-Technology. By 
Stlvanus p. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc With 520 illustrations. Seventh 
edition in the press. 

Earthwork Slips. — Earthwork Slips and Subsi- 
dences upon- Public Worhs: Their Causes, Prevention and Reparation. 
Especially written to assist those engaged in the Construction or 
Madntenance of Railways, Docks, Canals, Waterworks, River Banks, 
Reclamation Embankments, Drainage Works, &c., &c. By John 
Newman, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E., Author of 'Notes on Concrete,' &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/. dd. 

Electric Bells. — Electric Bell Construction : a 

treatise on the construction of Electric Bells, Indicators, and similar 
apparatus. By F. C. Allsop, Author of * Practical Electric Bell Fitting.' 
Second edition, with 177 illustrations drawn to scale^ crown 8vo, doth, 
y,td. 

Electric Bell Fitting. — A Practical Treatise on 

the fitting up and maintenance of Electric Bells and all the necessary 
apparatus. By F. C. Allsop, Author of * Telephones, their Construction 
and Fitting.' Ninth edition, revised and enlarged, with 180 illustra- 
tions^ crown 8vo, cloth, 3X. td. 

Electric Coils. — Induction Coils and Coil-Making i 

a Treatise on the Construction and Working of Shock, Medical and 
Spark Coils. By F. C. Allsop, Author of 'Telephones, their Con- 
struction and Fitting,' &c., &c Third edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3J. (>d. 

Electric Currents. — Polypliase Electric Currents 

and Alternate Current Motors, By Silvanus P. Thompson, B.A., 
D.Sc.^ M. Inst. E.K, F.K.S. Second edition, with illustrations^ demy 
8vo, cloth, 2is, 

Electric Lrighting. — Electric Lighting: a Practical 

Exposition of the Art^ for the use of Engineers, Students, and others 
interested in the Installation and Operation of Electrical Plant. Vol. I. 
The Generating Plant By Francis B. Crocker, E.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering in Columbia University, New York. 
With 152 illustrations, 8vo. cloth, \%s, dd. 
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Electric Telegraph. — Telegraphic Connections, 

embracing recent methods in Quadniplex Telegraphy. By Charles 
Thom and Willis H. Jones. With iiiustrations. Oblong 8vo, cloth, 

Electric Telephone. — Telephones, their Construc- 
tion and Fitting: a Practical Treatise on the Fitting-up and Maintenance 
of Telephones and the auxiliary apparatus. By F. C. Allsop, Author 
of * Electric Bells,' &c, &c. Sixth edition, 156 illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3J'. td. 

Electric Toys. — Electric Toys. Electric Toy- 
Making, Dynamo Building and Electric Motor Construction for 
Amateurs. By T. O'Conor Sloane, Ph.D. Third edition, with cuts, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4^. dd. 

Electrical Notes. — Practical Electrical Notes and 

Definitions for the use oj Engineering Students and Practical Men, By 
W. Perren Maycock, Assoc. M. Inst. E.E., Instructor in Electrical 
Engineering at the Pitlake Institute, Croydon, together with the Rules 
and Regulations to be observed in Electrical Installation Work. Second 
edition. Royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, 2s, 

Electrical Tables. — Electrical Tables and Memo- 
randa. By SiLVANUS P. Thompson, B.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., and Eustace 
Thomas. In waistcoat*pocket size (2 J in. by if in.), French morocco, 
gilt edges, with numerous illustrations^ is. 

Electrical Testing. — A Guide for the Electric 

Testing of Telegraph Cables, By CoL V. HosKiOER, Royal Danish 
Engineers. Third edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 41. td. 

Electrical Testing. — A Practical Guide to the 

Testing of Insulated IVires and Cables, By Herbert Laws Webb, 
Member of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4J. 6d, 

Electrical Testing. — A Handbook of Electrical 

TesHng, By H. R. Kempe, M.I.E.E. Sixth edition, 8vo, cloth, 18/. 

Electricity. — The Arithmetic of Electricity ; 

Manual of Electrical Calculations by Arithmetical Methods. By 
T. O'CoNOR Sloane, Ph.D. Fourth edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4f. 6t/. 

Electricity. — Magnets and Electric Currents : an 

elementary Treatise for the use of Electrical Artisans and Science Teachers. 
By J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering in University College, London, &c. 160 illustrations, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7x. (>d. 

Magnets and Magnetism — Measurement and Units— Magnetic Force and Magnetic Flux 
•—Electric Currents and Electro-motive Force— The Measurement of Electric Currents — 
Electro-magnetic Induction — Electro-magnets— A) tematine Currents— Electric Measuring 
Instrumeats— The Generation of Electric Currents— Appendix — Index. 
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Electricity. — Electricity, its Theory, Sources, and 

AppUcaHons, By John T. Spragub, M. IiistE.£. Third edition, 
thoroaghly revised and extended, with numerous Ulustraticnt and tables^ 
orown 5VO, cloth, 151. 

Electricity (Practical). — Practical Electrics: a 

universal Handybook on everyday electrical matters, including Con- 
nections, Alarms, Batteries, Bells, Carbons, Induction, Intensity and 
Resistance Coils, Dynamo-Electric Machines, Fire Risks, Measuring 
Microphones, Motors, Phonographs, Photopbones, Storage and Tele- 
phones. Fifth edition, numerous cuiSy crown 8vo, cloth, 3/. 6i/. 

Electricity on Railways. — The Application of 

Electricity to Railway Working, By W. E. Langdon, M. Inst. E.E., 
Superintendent Electrical Department, Midland Railway. With 142 
illustrations, 8vo, cloth, \os, 6d, 

Electro-Magnet.- The Electro-Magnet and Electro- 

tnat[netic Mechanism, By SiLVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
With 213 illustrations. Second edition, 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Electro-Motors. — Notes on Design of Small Dy- 

namo. By Geo. Halliday, Whitworth Scholar, Professor of Engineer- 
ing at the Hartley Institute, Southampton. Plates^ 8vo, cloth, 2J. td, 

Electro-Motors. — The Practical Management of 

Dynamos and Motors, By Francis B. Crocker, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, Columbia College, New York, and Schuyler S. Wheeler, 
D.Sc. Fourth edition, cuts, crown 8vo, cloth, \s. 6d, 

Engineering Drawing. — Practical Geometry^ 

Perspective and Engineering Drenving; a Course of Descriptive Geometry 
adapted to the Requirements of the Engineering Draughtsman, including 
the determination of cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chapter 
being followed by numerous examples; to which are added rules for 
Shading, Shade-lining, etc., together with practical instructions as to the 
Lining, Colouring, Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Draw- 
ings, with a chapter on drawing Instruments. By George S. CLARKXy 
Capt R.E. Second edition, with 21 plates, 2 vols., cloth, lor. ddf. 

Engineers' Pocket-Book. — A Pocket-Book of 

Useful Formula and Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers, 
By Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Mem. Inst. C.E., Fellow 
of the University of Calcutta, Mem. Inst. M.E., and Henry Bridges 
Molesworth, M. Inst. C.E. , Manager of the Newton Heath Ironworks, 
Manchester. Twenty-fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 32mo, roan, dr. 

Levelling:, Surveying, Latitude and Longitude— Strength and Weight of Materials- 
Earthwork, Brickwork, Masonry, Arches and Tunnels — Struts, Columns, Beams, Floors and 
Roofs — Girders and Bridges — Railways and Roads — Hydraulics, Canals, Sewers, Waterworks, 
Docks, Irrigation, Breakwaters and Diving — Heat, Light, Colour and Sound, Ventilation, 
Warming, Refrigeration and Gas— Gravity (Centres, Forces and Powers) — Millwork (Toothed 
Whcek, Shafting, Beldng, Friction) — Workshop Recipes, Alloys, &c. — Miscellaneous 
Machinery, Steel and Iron Manufacture — Steam (Steam, Oil and Gas Engines}— Animal 
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Power —Water Power and Water Motors— Wind, Windmills and Pneumatic Macbines— Ships 
and Steam Navigation— Gunnery, Proiectiles, &c. ; Buoys and Moorings — Wciijhts, Measures 
and Money — Algebraical Signs and Formulae, Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression, 
Interest, &c. — ^IWgonometry — Differential and Integral Calculus— Conic Sections, Curves, 
&c. ; Lenses— Mensuration (Areas, Circumferences, Contents) — Logarithms and Slide Rule- 
Squares, Cubes, Powers, Roots and Reciprocals— Electricity and Magnetism— Index. 

Engineers' Tables. — Spons Tables and Memo* 

randafor Engineers, By J. T. Hurst, C.E. Twelfth edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged, in waistcoat-pocket size (2{ in. by 2 in.)t roan, 
gilt edges, u. 

Experimental Science. — Experimental Science : 

Elementary, Practical, and Experimental Physics. By Geo. M. Hopkins. 
Illtistrated by 890 engravings. Seventeenth edition, 840 pp., 8vo, 
cloth, 1 6 J. 

Factories. — Our FactorieSy Workshops, and Ware- 

houses: their Sanitary and Fire-Resisting Arrangements. By B. H. 
Thwaite, Assoc Mem. Inst C.E. With 183 wood engravings^ crown 
8vo, cloth, 9^. 

Factory Accounts. — The Commercial Organisa- 
tion of Factories : a Handbook for the use of Manufacturers, Directors, 
Auditors, Engineers, Managers, Secretaries, Accountants, Cashiers, . 
Estimate Clerks, Prime Cost Clerks, Book-keepers, Draughtsmen, 
Students, Pupils, &c. By J. Slater Lewis, General Manager, P. R. 
Jackson & Co., Ltd., Engineers, Salford Rolling Mills, Manchester. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 2&s, 

Fences. — Estate Fences, their Choice, Construction 

and Cost, By Arthur Vernon, F.S.I., Land Agent to the Right Hon. 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G., Member of Council and Honorary Examiner 
of the Surveyors' Institution, &c. With a Chapter on Boundaries and 
Fences in their L^al Aspect, by T. W. Marshall, B.C.L., Oxon. 
With about 150 illustrations, chiefly by the Author, 8vo, cloth, 15X. 

Miscellaneous — Ditch Fences — Live Fences — Dead Hedges — Planting — Protection and 
Management of Young Hedges — Management of Established Hedges— Cost of Plants, Plant- 
ing, &c.— Hedge-row Timber — ^The Wall Fence — Wood Fences — Timber for Fencing Purnoses 
— Metal Fences — Composite Fences,^ Gates, Stiles, &c. — Fences as shown on Plans — Com- 
parative Cost and Durability of Various Fences — Surveyor's Difficulties as to Ownership- 
boundaries and Fences in their Legal Aspect — Appendix — Index. 

Fermentation. — Practical Studies in Fermentation, 

being contributions to the Life History of Micro-Organisms. By Emil 
Ch. Hansen, Ph.D. Translated by Alex. K. Miller, Ph.D., 
Manchester, and revised by the Author. With numerous illustrations, 
8vo, cloth, i2s. 6d, 

Fire Chemistry. — Chemistry of Fire and Fire 

Prevention, By Herbert Ingle, F.I.C, F.C.S., and Harry Ingle, 
Ph.D. (Munich), B.Sc. (Victoria). Crown 8vo, cloth, 9/. 

Introductory — Explanatory— Oxygen-^oal Gas — Ftiel — llluminants — Some Inorganic 
Industries — Explosives— Oils — Technical App ication of Oils — Volatile Solvents and Coju Tar 
Products — Paint and Varnish Makins;— Textile Manufactures — ^Miscellaneous Fire Risks—- 
Fire Prevention and Extinction — ^Appendix. 
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Foundations. — Notes on Cylinder Bridge Piers 

attd the Wetl System of Foundations, By John Newman, Assoc M. 
Inst. C.E., 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

Founding. — Modern Foundry Practice, dealing with 

the Green Sand and Loam Moulding Processes and Materials us'.d ; also 
detailed descriptions of the Machinery and other Appliances emploved ; 
with practical Examples and Rules, iniluding revised subject matter and 
Tables from N. E. Spretson's 'Casting and Founding.' Numerous 
illustrations and folding piaies^ 8vo, cloth, 2is, net. 

French Polishing, — The French - Polishers 

Manual, By a French- Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, 
Matching, Improving, Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, 
Sizing, Embodying, Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, 
Directions for Repolishing. Tlurd edition, royal 32mo, sewed, 6</. 

Furnaces, — Practical Hints on the Working and 

Construction of Regenerator Furnaces^ being an Explanatory Treatise on 
the System of Gaseous Firing applicable to Retort Settings in Gas Works. 
By Maqrice Graham, Assoc. Mem. Inst C.E. Cuts^ 8vo, cloth, 3^. 

Gas Analysis. — The Ga^ Engineer i Laboratory 

Handbook, By John Hornby, F.I.C., Honours Medallist in Gas 
Manipulation, City and Guilds of London Institute. Numerous Ulus* 
trations^ crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

The Balance — ^Weights and Weighing — Sampling— Mechanical Division— Drying and 
Desiccation — Solution and Evaporation — Precipitation — Filtration and Treatment o< 
Precipitates— Simple Gravimetric Estimutions — Vulumetric Analyses— Special Analyses 
required by Gas Worki» — ^lechnical Gas Analysis— Gas Referees' instructions, etc. etc. 

Gas and Oil Engines. — Gas, Gasolifie and Oil 

Vapour Engines : a New Book Descriptive of their Theory and Power, 
illustrating their Design, Construction and Operation for Stationary, 
Marine and Vehicle Motive Power. Designed for the general informa- 
tion of every one interested in this new and popular Prime Mover, By 
G. D. Hiscox, M.E. Numerous engravings ^ Svo, doth, I2j. dd. 

Gas Engineering. — Manual for Gas Engineering 

Students, By D. Lee. i8mo, cloth, \s. 

Gas Engines. — A Practical Handbook on the 

Care and Management of Gas Engines, By G. Lieckfeld, C.E. 
Authorised Translation by G. Richmond, M.E. Wiih instructions for 
running Oil Engines. i6mo, cloth, 5^. 6^. 

Gas Works. — Gas Works: their Arrangement, 

Construction, Plant, and Machinery. By F. COLYER, M. Inst C.E. 
With Z^ folding plates^ Svo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
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Gauges. — Gauges at a Glance, By Thomas Taylor, 

Liverpool. Containing all the principal Gauges of the different Metals, 
Tinplate Substances, &c., collated and compared : Foreign Moneys, 
Weights and Measures ; Metric Weights and Measures into English 
Equivalents and vice versa ; Weights of Bar Iron, Tinplates, Galvanised 
Sheets ; Decimal Equivalents and other information for all interested in 
the Metal Trade, &c. Second edition, post 8vo, oblong, cloth, 5j. net. 

Gems. — Simple Rules for the Discrimination of 

Gems, By T. S. G. Kirkpatrick, M.A., Oxon., Author of *The 
Hydraulic Gold Miners' Manual.* i8mo, French roan, vermilion 
' edges, 2s, 

Geometry. — A Text-Book of Practical Solid Geo- 
metry^ &»c., for the Use of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. By 
Captain E. H. de V. Atkinson, R.E , Instructor of Fortification, Royal 
Military Academy. By Authority. With i6 folding plates, 8vo, cloth, 
^s. 6d, 

Introduction — ^Projection of Solids — Horizontal Projection, or the Index System— Lines 
and Planes, Elementary Problems— Lines and Planes, Further Problems— Projection of Sohds 
—Isometric Projection — Index. 

Gold Mining. — Practical Gold-Mining: a Com- 
prehensive Treatise on the Origin and Occurrence of Gold-bearing Gravels, 
Rocks and Ores, and the Methods by which the Gold is extracted. By 
C. G. Warnford Lock, co- Author of * Gold : its Occurrence and Extrac- 
tion.' With 8 plates and 275 engravings in the texty 788 pp., royal 8vo, 
doth, 2/. 2J. 

Graphic Statics. — The Elements of Graphic Statics. 

By Professor Karl Von Ott, translated from the German by G. S. 
Clarkk, Capt. R.E., Instructor in Mechanical Drawing, Royal Indian 
Engineering College. With 93 illustrations^ crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Graphic Statics. — The Principles of Graphic 

Statics. By George Sydenham Clarke, Capt. Royal Engineers. 
With 1 12 illustrations. Third edition, 4to, doth, I2j. 6</. 

Graphic Statics. — A New Method of Graphic 

Statics^ applied in the construction of Wrought- Iron Girders, practically 
illustrated by a series of Working Drawings of modem type. By 
Edmund Olander, of the Great Western Railway, Assoc. Mem. Inst. 
C.E. Small folio, cloth, lox. 6d. 

Heat. — The Entropy Diagram and its Applications. 

By M. J. BoULViN, Proffsseur ^ TUniversite de Gand. Translated from 
the French by Bryan Donkin, Mem. Inst. C.E. With illustrations y 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

Heat Engine. — Theory and Construction of a 

Rational Heat Motor, Translated from the German of Rudolf Diesel by 
Bryan Donkin, Mem. Inst. C.E. Numerous cuts and plates^ 8vo, doth, 6x. 
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Heating. — Formulas and Tables for Heating, being 

German Fonnulas and Tables for Heating and Ventilating Work for those 
ivho plan or erect Heating Apparatus. By J. H. Kenealy, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Washington University, St. Louis, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3/. Id, 

Hot ^zXtt.—Hot Water Supply: a Practical 

Treatise upon the Fitting of Circulating Apparatus in connection with 
Kitchen Range and other Boilers, to supply Hot Water for Domestic and 
General Purposes. With a Chapter upon Estimating. By F. Dyk. 
Third edition, with iUtistrations, crown 8vo, doth, 3^. 

Hot Water. — Hot Water Apparatus: an Ele- 
mentary Guide for the Fitting and Fixing of Boilers and Apparatus for 
the Circulation of Hot Water for Heating and for Domestic Supply, and 
containing a Chapter upon Boilers and Fittings for Steam Cooking. By 
F. Dye. Second edition, revised, 32 illustraHons^ fcap. 8vo, doth, \s, 6d, 

House Hunting. — Practical Hints on Taking a 

House, By H. Percy Boulnois, Mem. Inst C.E., City Engineer, 
Liverpool, Author of ' The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer's Hand- 
book,' ' Dirty Dustbins and Sloppy Streets,' &c i8mo, doth, ix. 6^. 

Household Manual. — Sponi Household Manual : 

a Treasury of Domestic Receipts and Guide for Home Management. 

Demy 8vo, doth, containing 975 pages and 250 illusirattonsy price 7j. 6^. 

Hints for selecting a good House— Sanitation— Water Supply — Ventilation and Warming 
—Lighting — Furniture and Decoration— Thieves and Fire— The Larder— Curing Foods for 
lengmened Preservation- The Dairy— The Cellar— The Pantry— The Kitchen— Receipts for 
Dishes— The Housewife's Room— Housekeeping; Marketing— The Dining-Room— The 
Drawing-Ruom— The Bedroom— The Mursery— The Sick-Room— The liatE-Room— The 
Laundry— The SchooLRoom— The Playground— The Work-Room— The Library— The 
Ckuden— The Farmyard— Small Motors— -Household Law. 

Hydraulic yi^iChincTy .— Hydraulic Steam and 

Hand-Power Lifting and Pressing Machinery, By Frederick Colyer, 
M. Inst C.£., M. Inst M.E. Second edition, revised and enlarged. WUh 
%% plates y%^Oy doth, 28r. 

Hydraulic Machinery. — Hydraulic Machinery, 

With an Introduction to Hydraulics. By Robert Gordon Blaine, 
Assoc M. Inst C.E., &c. With 272 illustrations^ 383 pp. 8vo, doth, I4r. 

Hydraulic Motors. — Water or Hydraulic Motors. 

By Philip R. Bjorling. With 206 illustrations^ crown 8vo, doth, 9/. 

X. Introduction— 4. Hydraulics relating to Water Motors^ — 3. Water-wheels— 4. Breast 
Water-wheels— 5. Overshot and High-breast Water-wheels— 6. Pelton Water-wheels— 7. 
General Remarks on Water-wheels— 8. Turbines— o. Outward-flow Turbines — 10. Inward- 
flow Turbines — xz. Nfixed-flow Turbines — za. Parallel-flow Turbines— Z3. Circumferential- 
flow Turbines— 14. Regulation of Turbines — xs. Details of Turbines — 16. Water-pressure or 
Hydraulic Engines — Z7. Reciprocating Water-pressure Engines — z8. Rotative Water- 

fressure Engines — zo. Oscillating Water-pressure Engines — ao. Rotary Water-pressure 
Ingines— 31. General Remarks and Rules for Water-pressure Engines— 33. Hydrauhc Rams 
—33. Hydraulic Rams without Air Vessel in Direct Communication with the Drive Pipe- 
s'. Hydraulic Rams with Air Vessel in Direct Communication with the Drive Pipe — 35. 
Hydraulic Pumping Rams— 36. Hydraulic Ram Engines— 37. Details of Hydraulic Kams— 
a8. Rules, Formulas, and Tables for Hydraulic Rams— ag. Measuring Water in a Stream 
and over a Weir— Index. 
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Hydraulics. — Simple Hydraulic Formulce. By 

T. W. Stone, C.E., late Resident District Engineer, Victoria Water 
Supply. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4r. 

Hydraulics. — Tables for Calculating the Discharge 

of Water in Pipes for Water and Poiver Supplies, By A. E. SiLK, 
Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Sanitary Inst., Sanitary Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, India. Indexed at side for ready reference. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5^. 

"These tables are intended rather for the use of hydraulic engineers designing mains for 
water and power supply purposes, than for ascertaining the corre-t si;?es of service and 
branch pipes ; consequently the intermediate sizes of pipes of small diameter have been 
omitted. — Preface, 

Hydropathic E stablishments. — The Hydro- 

pathic Establishment and its Baths, By R. O. Allsop, Architect. 
Author of ' The Turkish Bath.' lUustraUd with plates and sections^ 8vo, 
cloth, 5x. 

General Consideration?; — Requirements of the Hydropathic Establishment — Some existing 
Institutions — Baths and Treatments and the arrangement of the Bath- House — Vapour Baths 
and the Russian Bath — llie Douche Room and its appliances — Massage and Electrical 
Treatment — ^Pulverisaiion and the Mont Dore Cure — Inhalation and the Pine Cure— The 
Sun Bath. 

Ice Making. — Theoretical and Practical Ammonia 

Refrigeration^ a work of Reference for Engineers and others employed in 
the management of Ice and Refrigeration Machinery. By Iltyd L. 
Redwood, Assoc. Mem. Am. Soc. of M.E., Mem. Soc. Chemical Indus- 
try, Third edition, revised and corrected, with 2^ pages of tables^ square 
l6mo, cloth, 4r. dd. 

Indicator. — Twenty Years with the Indicator. By 

Thomas Pray, Jun., C.E., M.E., Member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. With illtutraiions^ royal 8vo, cloth, \os, 6d, 

Indicator. — A Treatise on the Richards Steam- 

Engine Indicator and the Development and Application of Force in the 
Steam- Engine, By Charles T. Porter. With illustrations. Fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 9/. 

Induction Coils. — Induction Coils and Coil 

Making : a Treatise on the Construction and Working of Shock, Medical 
and Spark Coils. By F. C. Allsop. Second edition, with 125 illustra- 
tions^ crown 8vo, doth, 31. 6</. 

Iron. — Galvanized Iron^ its Manufacture and Uses. 

By J. Davies. 8vo, cloth, 5J. net 

Importance of Galvanized Iron Trade— Rates of Carriage— Cost of Material* — ^Arrange- 
ment of a Works — ^The Best Markets — Methods of Packing — Prices — Brands — Corrugating — 
RoUinKfrom Steel Bars— Heathfield Piocess — Bayliss* Process — Original Proccs-.— Best Pro- 
cess— Weight of Coating— Close Annealing — Pickling — Prices of Labour— Quality of Spelter 
— <7alvanizing Batlis — Treatment of Zinc Ashes — Flux Skimmings — Treatment of Drosr— 
Approximate Cost of Curved Roofs — To Estimate the Weight of Roofs — Prices for Fixing 
— Cost of making Gutters and Ridging — Approximate Cost of Macliinery for Galvanized, 
Corrugated, Iron Ridging, Gutters, Tanks and Cisterns, Buckets, &c. 
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Iron. — The Mechanical and other Properties of Iron 

and Steel in connection with their Ckemkal Composition. By A* VosMAXR, 
Engineer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6/. 



The metalluritica] behaviour of Carbon with Iron and Steel, also 
Phosphorus — Sulphur— Coppei^Chromium — Titanium— Tungrtcn—Alumiaii 
Cibalt—ArMiuc— Analyses of Iron and Steel, &C. 

Iron and Steel. — Tabulated Weights of Angle^ 

Tee^ Bulbf Rounds Square^ and Flat Iron and Steel, and other informa- 
tion, for the use of Naval Architects, Shipbuilders and Manufactprers. 
By Chas. II. Jordan, Mem. Inst. N.A., Surveyor to Lloyd's Register ui 
British and Foreign Shipping, anH Author of * Particulars of Dry Docks 
on the Thames.' Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, royal 32mo, French 
morocco, gilt edges, ^s, 6d, 

Iron Manufacture. — Roll-Turning for Sections in 

St^el and Iron, working drawings for Rails, Sleepers, Girders, Bulbs, 
1 ees. Angles, &c, also Blooming and Cogging for Plates and Billets. 
By Adam Spencer. Second edition, with 78 large plata. Illustrations 
of nearly every class of work in this Industry. 4to, cloth, l/. lox. 

Iron Merchants' Tables. — Rownson's Iron 

Merchants^ Tables and ATemoranda, Weights and Measuris, &•€, 32mo, 
leather, 3J. 6d, 

Ironmongery. — The American Hardware Store: 

a Manual of Approved Methods of Arranging and Displaying Hardware. 
By R. R. Williams. Over 500 illustrations^ royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 

General Arrangement — Office— Shelving — Galleries — Elevators and Cranes — Show 
Windows— Counters — Counter Show-case>— Upright Show-<:ases— Ceiling Arrangement— 
Sa'iipling Goods— Signs in the Store — ^'lllars for Duplaying Goods — Scale — Roll Paper — 
Nails — Farm and Garden Tools — i^cvthes — Bolts, Screws, &c. — Cro«s-c«t Saws — Hand Saws 
—Edge Tools — Planes— 'Squares— Plumb's and Levels — Ajces and Hatchets - Cutltry — Sport- 
ing Goodh — Locks and Door Tiimmines — Sand-paper— Screen Wire Cloth— Wire— Fil e s - - 
Hur>e-.-hoes — Cham — Beltinu — Rope — Handles — ^Sleds — Scale Beams— Farm Bells— Pumps 
—Malleable Fittings, &c.— Pipe and Tubing — Glass Racks- Axles — Glass-cutting Tables'— 
Paints and Colours— Brushes— Oils, Turpentine aud Varnish— Oilcloth — Birdcages— Lamps 
— Stoves — Iron and Steel. 

Ironwork. — The Practical Designing of Structural 

Ironwork. By Henry Adams, Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E., 
F.S.I., &c., Professor of Engineering at the City of London College. 
First series, revised and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, Sx. 6d, 

The information consists of Descriptive Notes, Detailed Calculations, Stress Diagramjt, 
£«-timates of Weight and Co<it, and Complete Designs, viz. : Wrought and Cast-iron Girders 
— Lattice Girder Bridge between Tw^o Warehouse: — RoIIed-iron Girders and Flitched Beams 
— Trussed Fir Beam and Rolling Load, Ca&t-iron Stanchion and Riveted Joints— Wrought- 
iron Roof Truss and Cast-irun Column. 

Irrigation. — Egyptian Irrigation. By W. Will- 
cocks, C.M.G., M. Inst C.E., Managing Director of the Daira Land 
Company, late Director-General of Reservoirs. "With an Introduction 
by Major Hanbury Brown, C.M.G., late R.E. Inspector-General of 
Inigation, Lower Egypt. Second edition, Tvith 46 plates and numerous 
illustrations y royal 8vo, cloth, 301. 
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Egypt — The Nile — Basin Irrigation in Upper Eg3rpt — Perennial Irrigation in Upper 
Egypt — Perennial Irrigation in Lower Ejjypt — Egypt by Provinces — Drainage and Land 
Reciamation-<-The Barrages — ^The Nile in Flood— c ngineering Details — Duty of Water and 
Agricuhural — ^Administrative and Legal— Reservoirs — ^Appendices — Index. 

Note. — A few copies of the First Edition, containing Maps, Plans, &c., 
omitted in the Second, are still to be had, price lor. net. 

Land. — Land Area Tables. Compiled by William 

CoDD. For facilitating the Calculation of the Acreage of Land from 
Maps and Plans. Cloth, 3^. dd. 

Leather Industries. — Laboratory Book on Ana- 

lytual and Experimental Methods, By H. R. Proctor, F.I.C, F.C.S., 
Professor of Leather Manufacture at the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
Examiner in Tanning to the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Lime and Cement. — A Manual of Lime and 

Cement^ their treatment and use in construction. By A. H. Heath. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Liquid Fuel. — Liquid Fuel for Mechanical and 

Industrial Purposes, Compiled by E. A. Braylby Hoogetts. With 
wood engravings. 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

Locomotive. — The Construction of the Modem 

Locomotive, By George Hughes, Assistant in the Chief Mechanical 
Engmeer's Department, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. Numerous 
engravings^ 8vo, cloth, 9j. 

The Boiler -The Foundry— The Use of Steel Castings— Brass Foundry-^The Forge- 
Smithy, ind 'ding Springs —Coppersmiths' Work— The Machine Shop — Erecting. 

Logarithms. — A B C Five-Figure Logarithms fc^ 

general use. By C. J. Woodward, B.Sc. Containing Mantissae of num- 
bers to 10,000. Log. Sines, Tangents, Cotangents, and Cosines to 10" 
of Arc. Together with full explanations and simple exercises showing use 
of the tables. With Index cut in edges, fcap. 8vo, limp leather, 4;. 

Machinery Repairs. — The Repair and Mainten- 
ance of Machinery ; a Handbook of Practical Notes and Memoranda for 
Engineers and Machinery Users. By T. W. Barber, C.E, M.E., 
Author of ' Ihe Engineers* Sketch Book.' With about ^00 illustrations^ 
8vo, cloth, los. 6d, 

Mechanical Engineering. — Handbook for Me- 
chanical Engineers. By Henry Adams, Professor of Engineering at 
the City of London College, Mem. Inst C.E., Mem. Inst M.E., &c 
Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^. 6^. 

Fundamental Prindples of Mechanics — ^Varieties and Properties of Materials — Strength 
of Materials and Structures — Pattern Making — ^Moulding and Founding— Forging, Welding 
and Kiveiin);— Workshop Tools and General Machinery— t ransmission of Power, Friction 
and Lubrication— Thermodynamics and Steam^Steam Boilers — The Steam Engine— Hy- 
drautic Machinery— Electrical Engineering— Sundry Notes and Tables. 
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Mechanical Engineering. — The Mechanician : 

a Treatise cm the Construction and Manipulation of Tools, for the use and 
instruction of Young Engineers and Scientific Amateurs, comprising the 
Arts of Blacksmithing and Forging ; the Construction and Manufacture 
of Hand Tools, and the various N^ethods of Using and Grinding them ; 
description of Hand and Machine Processes ; Turning and Screw Cutting. 
By Cameron Knight, Engineer. Contmning 1147 iliustratumit aM 
397 P^cs of letter-press. Fourth edition, 4to, doth, i&r. 

Mechanical Movements. — The Engineers' Sketch- 

Book of Mechanical Movements^ Devices ^ Afp/iances, Contrivances^ Details 
employed in the Design and Construction of Machinery for every purpose. 
Collected from numerous Sources and from Actual Work. Classined and 
Arranged for Reference. With 2600 Illustrations, By T. W. Barber, 
Engineer. Third edition, 8vo, cloth, los. 6d, 

Metal Plate 'Work.— Melal Plate Work: its 

Patterns and their Geometry, Also Notes on Metals and Rules in Men- 
suration for the use of Tin, Iron, and Zinc Plate-workers, Coppersmiths, 
Boiler-makers and Plumbers. By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Third 
edition, with nutnerous illustrations ^ crown Svo, cloth, 9^. 

Metrical TsMi^^.— Metrical Tables. By Sir G. L. 

MOLESWORTH, M.I.C.E. Third edition, revised and enlarged, 32mo, 
doth, 2s, 

Mill-Gearing. — A Practical Treatise on Mill-Gear- 
ings IVheelSf Shafts^ Riggers^ etc, ; for the use of Engineers. By TUOMAS 
Box. Fifth edition, with 1 1 plates, crown Svo, cloth, 7 j. 6d, 

Mill - Gearing. — The Practical Millwright and 

Engineer's Ready Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power 
of cog-wheels, diameter, weight, and power of shafts, diameter and 
strength of bolts, etc By Thomas Dixon. Sixth edition, i2moy 
cloth, 3^. 

Mineral Oils. — A Practical Treatise on Mineral 

Oils and their By-ProductSy including a Short History of the Scotch Shale 
Oil Industry, the Geological and Geographical Distribution of Scotch 
Shales, Recovery of Acid and Soda used in Oil Refining, and a list of 
Patents relating to Mineral Oils. By Iltyd I. Redwood, Mem. Soc 
Chemical Industry. Svo, cloth, 15J. 

Miners' Pocket-Book. — Miners' Pocket-Book : a 

Reference Book for Miners, Mine Surveyors, Geologists, Mineralogists, 
Millmen, Assayers, Metallurgists, and Metal Merchants all over the 
world. By C. G. Warn ford Lock, author of * Practical Gold Mining,' 
• Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery,' &c. Third edition, fcap. Svo, 
roan, gilt edges, 12^. dd. 

Motive Power — Dams and Reservoirs — ^Transmitting Power— Weights and Measures— 
Prospecting— Boring — Drilling— Blasting— Explosives— Shaft Sinkii g — Pumping— Venti- 
lating— Lighting— Coal Cutting— Hauling and Hoisting— Water Softening— Stamp Batteries 
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—Crushing Rolls — ^Jordan's Centrifugal Process — River Minings— Ore Dressing — Gold, Silver, 
Copper Smelting— Treatment of Ores — Coal Cleaning— Mine Surveying — British Rocks- 
Geological Maps— Mineral Veins— Mining Methods— Coal Scams— Minerals— Precious 
Stones — Metals and Metallic Ores— MetalUferous Minerals— Assaying— Glossary— List of 
Useful Books— Index, &c., &c, &c. 

Mining and Ore-Dressing Machinery. — By 

C. G. Warnford Lock, Author of * Practical Gold Mining.' Numerous 
illustrations, super-royal 4to, cloth, 2$^. 

Mining. — Economic Mining; a Practical Hand- 
book for the Miner, the Metallurgist, and the Merchant By C. G. 
Warnford Lock, Mem. Inst of Mining and Metallurgy, Author of 
•Practical Gold Mining.* With illustrationsy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

Municipal Engineering. — The Municipal and 

Sanitary Engineer's Handbook, By H. Percy Boulnois, Mem. Inst. 
C.£., Borough Engineer, Portsmouth. With numerous illustrations. 
Third edition, re- written, demy 8vo, doth, 15J. 

The Appointment and Duties of the Town Surveyor — ^Traffic— Macadamised Roadways— ^ 
Steam Rollmg— Road Metal and Breaking — Pitched I^avements — Asphalte— Wood Pavements 
—Footpaths — Kerbs and Gutters — Street Naming and Numbering— Street Lighting — Sewer> 
age— Ventilation of Sewers — Disposal of Sewage— House Drainage — Disinfection— Oas and 
Water Companies, etc.. Breaking up Streets — Improvement of Private Streets — Borrowing 
Powers— Artizans' and Labourers' Dwellings^— Public Conveniences— Scavenging, including 
Street Cleansing — Watering and the Removing of Snow— Planting Street Trees— Deposit of 
Plans^Dangerous Buildings— Hoardings— Otetructions—Improvmg Street Lines — Cellan 
Openings — Public Pleasure Grounds— Cemeteries — Mortuaries — Cattle and Ordinary Markets 
— Public Slaughter-houses, etc.— Giving numerous Forms of Notices, Specifications, and 
General Information upon these and other subjects of great importance to Municipal Engi- 
neers and others engaged in Sanitary Work. 

Paints. — Pigments^ Paint and Painting. A 

Practical Book for Practical Men. By George Terry. With illus" 
trations, crown 8vo, cloth, ^s, 6d, 

Paper Manufacture. — A Text-Book of Paper- 
Making. By C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan. Second edition, with 
engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, I2J. dd. 

Perfumery. — Perfumes and their Preparation^ 

containing complete directions for making Handkerchief Perfumes, 
Smelling Salts, Sachets, Fumigating Pastils, Preparations for the care of 
the Skin, the Mouth, the Hair, and other Toilet articles, with a detailed 
description of aromatic substances, their nature, tests of purity, and 
wholesale manufacture. By G. W. Askinson, Dr. Chem. Wuh 32 
engravings, 8vo, cloth, I2f. dd. 

Perspective. — Perspective^ Explained and Illus^ 

trated. By G. S. Clarke, Capt R.E. WUh illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 

Phonograph. — The Phonography and How to Con- 
struct it. With a Chapter on Sound. By W. Gillett. With engravings 
and full working drawings, crown 8vo, cloth, Sj. 
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Popular Engineering. — Popular Engineering, 

being interesting and instruchve examples in Civile Mechanical ^ Electrical^ 
Chemical^ Minings Military and Naval Engineerings graphically and 
plainly descnbed, and specially written for those about to enter the 
£ngineerin£ Profession and the Scientific Amateur, with chapters on 
Perpetual Motion and Engineering Schools and Colleges. By F. Dye. 
with 700 illustrations^ crown 4to, doth, 71. td» 

Plumbing and Sanitation. — A Complete end 

Practical Treatise on Plumbing and Sanitation, Embracing Drainage 
and Plumbing Practice ; Sanitary Appliances ; Public Conveniences ; 
The Sanitation of a Country House, including Hot Water Supply and 
Sewaee Disposal ; Domestic Hot Water Supply ; Warming Buildings by 
Hot Water, Steam and Heated Air; Horticultural Heating Works; 
Steam Cooking Apparatus; Gas, Electric Light, Bells, &c. With 
Chapters specially devoted to Sanitary Defects, and a Complete Schedule 
of Prices of Plumbers* Work. By George B. Davi<, Examiner of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, &c. &c., and Frederick Dye, Author 
of ' Hood on Warming Buildings,* &c. &c. Illustrated by Frederick 
Dye and R. Stephen Ayling, A.R.I.B.A. In two volumes, wi/* 637 
illustrations and many Joldtng plates, 4to, cloth, 2/. i^s, net. 

Plumbing. — Plumbing, Drainage, Water Supply 

and Hot Water Fitting, By John Smeaton, C.K, M.S.A., R.P., 
Examiner to the Worshipful Plumbers* Company. Numerous engravings^ 
8vo, doth, 7/. 6(/. 

Pumping Engines. — Practical Handbook on 

Direct'octing Pumping Engine and Steam Pump Construction, By 
Philip R. Bj0rling. With 20 plates^ crown 8vo, doth, 5^. 

Pumps. — A Practical Handbook on Pump Con- 

structton. By Philip R. Bjorling. Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Principle ot the action of a Pump — Classification of Pumps — Description of various 
classes of Pumps — Remarks on designing Pumps^Materials Pumps should be made of for 
djiereat kinds of Liquids — Description of various classes of Pump-valves— Materials Pump- 
vatves should be made of for different kinds of Liquidsn^Various Qasses of Puroi>-buckets— 
On designing Pump-buckets— Various Classes of Pump-pistons— Cup-leathers — ^Air^essels — 
Rules and Formulas* &c., &c« 

Pumps. — Pump Details. With 278 illustrations. 

* By Philip R. Bjorling, author of *A Practical Handbook on Pump 
Construction.' Crown 8vo, cloth, is, td, 

Windbores — Foot-valves and Strainers — Clack-pieces, Bucket-door-pieces, and H^ieces 
Working-barrels and Plunger-cases— Plungers or Rams— Piston and Plunger, Bucket and 
Plunger, Buckets and Valves — Pump*rods and Spears, Spear-rod Guides, &c. — Valve-swords, 
Spindles, and Draw-hooks— Set-offs or Off-sets— Pipes, Pipc>joints, amd Pipe-stays^ Pump- 
si'ngs — Guide-rods and Guides, Kites, Yokes, and Connecting-rods— L Bobs, T Bobs, 
An^le or V ^obs, and Balance-beams, Rock-arms, and Fend-off Yearns, Cisterns, and Tanks 
—Minor ]>etails. 

Pumps. — Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. 

COLYER, Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.C PART L, second edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 50 plates, 8vo, cloth, iL%s, 
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Three-throw Lift and Well Pumps— Tonkin's Patent " Cornish " Steam Pump— Thome- 
will and Warham's Steam Pump— Water Valves— Water Meters— Centririigal Pumping 
Machinery— Airy and Anderson's Spiral Pumps— Blowing Engines — Air Compressors- 
Horizontal High-pressure Entwines — Horizontal Compound Engines— Reidler Engine— Ver- 
tical Compound Pumping Engines— Compound Beam Pumping Engines— Shonheyoer's 
Patent Regulator — Cornish Beam Engines — Worthington High'^uty Pumping Engine- 
Davy's Patent Differential Pumping Engine — ^Tonkin's Patent Pumping Engine— Lancashire 
Boiler— Babcock and Wilcox Water-tube Boilers. 

Pumps> — Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. 

COLYER, Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. PART II., second edition, 
revised and enlarged and partly rewritten, 8vo, cloth, 25J. 

Hand-power Pumps— Pumps for Domestic Purposes — Well Piimp.s — Direct-actine Steam- 
pump.. — Dean Patent Piinip^Deane Sinking Pump — Dup'ex Pumping Engine> — Worih'ng- 
ton*s Pumps — Duplex Pumps, by Easton and Anderson — Pulsometer, Centrifugal or Rotary 
Pumps at More/s Dock, Cardiff, by Hick & Go. ; at Sandown Dock, Liverpool, by J. A (1. 
Gwynne — Appold Pump-^, at Wi^berh and Devonport, by Boston and Anderson — Pampinif 
Engines — Davey*s Patent Steam Motor — Compound Be.im Engine for Wai rworks Pumping, 
by Easton and Anderso *, at Brighton, Portsmouth, Lambeth, Antwcp, S'ltton, Winchesick' 
-—Compound Colliery Pumping Engines, by Thornewill and Warham — F^igh-;>ressure Pump- 
ing M-\chinery — Force Ptinips for Hydraulic Fresses— Ditto, worked bv St:e.im-(»ower — Ditto, 
used for Hay Pressing — Hydraulic Pamping Engines, Horizontal and Vertical — Steam Fire 
Ent^inesr-Sundry Pumping Machiner> — Bio ving Engine — Air Pumps for Pneumatic Despatch 
— \iry's Patent Spiral Pumps — Water T wers — Sewage Pump>— ScoOp Wheel* — Persian 
Wheels — WiudmilL — Chain Pumps — Tables of Water Pumping. 

Pumps. — Pumps, Historically, Theoretically, and 

Practically Considered, By P. R. BjoRLiNG, IVtth 156 illuslrationt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 71. 6d, 

Quantities. — A Complete Set of Contract Documents 

for a Country Lodge, comprising Drawings, Specifications, Dimensions 
(for quantities), Abstracts, Bill of Quantities, Form of Tender and Con- 
tract, with Notes by J. Leaning, printed in facsimile of the original 
documents, on single sheets fcap., in linen case, 5j. 

Quantity Surveying. — Quantity Surveying. By 

J. Leaning. With 68 illustrations. Fourth edition, revised, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 1 5 J. 

A complete Explanation of the London Practice — General Instrurtioni — Order of Taking 
Off — Modes of Measurement of the various Tracle^ — 'Jse and Waste — Ventilation and Warm- 
ing — Jreditft, with various Examples of 'I'reatroent — Abbreviatiun> — Squaring the Dimensions 
— Abstracting, with Examples in illustration of each Trade — <illing — Example* of Preambles 
to each Tradt— form for a Bill of Quantities— Form for a Bill of Credits— Form for a Bill for 
Alternative Estimate — Restorations and Repairs, and Form of Bill — Variations before Accept- 
ance of Tendei — Srrors in a Builder's Estimate — Schedule of ftice& — Form of Schedule oi 
Pncetr— Analysis of Schedule of Prices — Adjustment of Accounts — Form of a Bill of Varia- 
tions—Remarks on Specifications — Pricei. and Valuation oi Work, with Examples and 
Remarks upon each Trade — The Law as it affects Quantity Surveyors with Law Reports — 
Taking Off after the Old Method — Northern Practice — The General Statement of the 
MechMls recommended by the Manchester Society of Architects for taking Quantities — 
Examples of Collections — Examples of " Taking Off" in eacti Trade — Remarks on the Past 
and Present Methods of Estimating. 

Railway Construction. — Notes on Permanent- 
way Materially Plate-laying, and Points and Crossings, with a few remarks 
on Signalling and Interlocking. By W. H. Cole, Mem. Inst. C.E., 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. India. Third edition, revised and con- 
siderably enlarged, with Tables applicable to the 5' 6", 5' 3", 5' o", 
4' ^"> 3' 6", metre, 3' and 2' 6" giuges. ^opiates, crown 8vo, cloth, ^5. 6d, 
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Railway Curves. — Tables far Setting out Curves 

for Railways^ Canals^ Roads^ et€^ rarying from a radius of fire chaina 
to Uuree miles. By A. Kbnnkdy and R. W. Hackwood. Illustrated^ 
32mo, doth, a#. 6^/. 

Roads. — The Maintenance of Macadamised Roads. 

By T. CODRINGTON, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., General Superintendent of 
County Roads for South Wales. Second edition, 8vo, cloth, 7/. (id. 

Scamping Tricks. — Scamping Tricks and Odd 

Knowledge cccasumalfy practised upon Public fVorki, chronicled from the 
confessions of some old Practitioners. B/ John Newman, Assoc. M. 
Inst C.E., author of ' Earthwork Slips and Subsidences upon Public 
Works,' * Notes on Concrete,' &c. Crown 8yo» cloth, zr. 6d, 

Screw Cutting. — Ttimeri Handbook on Screw 

Cuttings Coning^ etc,^ etc.^ with Tables, Examples, Gauges, and 
Formulae. By Walter Price. Fcap. 8vo, doth, is. 

Screw Cutting. — Screw Cutting Tables for En- 

gineers and Machinists^ giving the values of the different trains of Wheels 
required to produce Screws of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay. 
Second edition, oblong royal 8vo, doth, %s. 

Screw Cutting. — Screw Cutting Tables^ for the 

use of Mechanical Engineers, showing the proper arrangement of Wheels 
for cutting the Threads of Screws of any required pitcl^ with a Table for 
making the Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. Martin, 
Engineer. Sixth edition, oblong, cloth, \s. 

Sewerage. — Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, By 

Henry Robinson, Mem. Inst. C.E.,. F.G.S., Professor of Civil 
Engineering, King's College, London, &c., with large folding plate. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 5/. 

Slide Valve. — A Treatise on a Practical Method 

of Designing Slide- Valve Gears by Simple Geometrical Construction^ based 
upon the principles enunciated in Euclid's Elements, and comprising the 
various forms of Plain Slide- Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with 
Stephenson's, Gooch's, and Allan's Link-Motions, as appUed dther to 
reversing or to variable expansion combinations. By Edward J. Cow- 
ling Welch, Mem. Inst. M.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Soap. — A Treatise on the Manufacture of Soap and 

Candles, Lubricants and Glycerine, By W. Lant Carpenter, B.A., 
B.Sc. Second edition, revised by Henry Leask, with illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s , 6d, 

Stair Building. — Practical Stair Building and 

Handrailing by the Square Section and Falling Line System. By W. H. 
Wood. Folding plates, post 410, cloth, lor. 6^. 

Steam Boilers. — Steam Boilers^ their Manage- 
ment and Working on land and sea. By James Peattis. Third 
edition, with illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5/. 
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Steam Engine. — A Practical Treatise on the 

Steam Engine^ containing Plans and Arrangements of Details for Fixed 

Steam Engines, with Essays on the Principles involved in Design and 

Construction. By Arthur Rigg, Engineer, Member of the Society of 

Engineers and of the Royal institution of Great Britain. Secoad 

edition, copiously illustrated with woodcuts and 103 plates^ in one Volume^ 

demy 4to, cloth, 25J. 

This work is not, in any sense, an elementary treatise, or history of die steam engine, but 

is intended to describe examples of Fixed Steam Engines without entering into die wide 

domain of locomotive or marine practice. To this end illustrations will be given of the most 

recent arrangements of Horizontal, Vertical, Beam, Pumping, Winding, Portable,^ Semi- 

portable, Corliss, Allen, Compound, and other similar Engines, by the most eminent Firms ia 

Great Britain and America. The laws relating to the action and precautions to be observed 

in the construction of the various details, such as Cylinders, Pistons, Piston-rods, Connecting* 

rods, Cross-heauis, Motion- blocks, Eccentrics, Simple, Expansion, Balanced, aud Equililnrium 

Slide-valves, and Valve-gearing will be minutely dealt with. In this connection will be found 

articles upon the Velocity of Reciprocating Parts and the Mode of Applying the Indicator, 

Heat and Expansion of Steam Governors, and the like. It is the Mrriter*s desire to draw 

illustrations from every possible source, and give only those rules that present practice deems 

correct. 

Steam Engine. — The Steam Engine considered as 

a Thermodynamic Machine^ a treatise on the Thermodynamic efficiency 
of Steam Engines, illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples from 
Practice. By JAS. H. Coiterill, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied 
Mechanics in the Royal Naval College. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Steam Engine. — Steam Engine Management: a 

Treatise on the Working and Management of Steam Boilers. By F. 
CoLVER, M. Inst C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged, i8mo, cloth, 51. td. 

Steam Engine. — A Treatise on Modem Steam 

Engines and Boilers^ including Land, Locomotive and Marine Engines 
and Boilers, for the ase of Students. By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. 
C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. With '^6 plates. 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Sugar. — Tables for the Quantitative Estimation of 

the Sugars, with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. Ernest Wein ; translated, 
with additions, by William Frew, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Sugar. — A Handbook for Planters and Refiners : 

being a comprehensive Treatise on the Culture of Sugar-jdelding Plants, 
and on the Manufacture, Refining, and Analysis of Cane, Palm, Maple, 
Melon, Beet, Sorghum, Milk, and Starch Sugars ; with copious 
Statistics of their Production and Commerce, and a chapter on the 
Distillation of Rum. By C. G. Warnford Lock, F.L.S., &c. ; 
B. E. R. Newlands, F.C.S., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soc. Chemical 
Industry ; and J. A. R. Newlands, F.C.S., F.I.C. Upwards of 20Q 
illustrations and many pkUeSy 8vo, cloth, i/. lor. 

Surveying. — A Practical Treatise on the Science of 

Land and Engineering Surveyings Levelling^ Estimating Quantities^ etc^ 
with a general description of the several Instruments required for Sur- 
veying, Levelling, Plotting, etc By H. S. Merrett. Fifth edition, 
revised by G. W. UsiLL, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 41 plata^ with illus- 
trations and tables ^ royal 8vo, doth, izs, 6d, 
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Surveying. — A Treatise on Surveying. Compiled 

by Reginald E. Midpi.eton, Mem. Inst (".E., Mem. Inst. M.E., F.S.I., 

and OsBERT Chadwick, C.M.G., Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. 

In Two Parts, /«//»/ illustrated^ demy 8vo, cloth. PART I., lar. 6rf. 

Chain Surveying — Optics, Magnetism, the Spirit-bubble, &c.— Description and Adjust- 
ment of Instrument — ^Traverse Surveying — Minor 'I ri«<ngulatioii->On the Plane TaUe, and 
Methods of U^ing it— Levelling and Contouring — Index. 

Surveying and Levelling. — Surveying and 

Levelling Instruments theoretically and practically described^ for constmc- 
tion, qualities, selection, preservation, adjustments, and uses, with other 
apparatus and appliances used by Civil Enginc^ers and Surveyors. By 
W. F. Stanley. Second edition. 350 cuts,, crown 8vo, cloth, 7/. td> 

Tables of Squares. — Barlows Tables of Squares^ 

Cuba. Square Roots^ Cube Roots, Reciprocals of all Int^er Numbers up to 
icoja Post 8vo, doth, dr. 

Telephones. — Telephones, their Construction and 

Fitting, By F. C. Allsop. Fifth edition, with 210 illustreUions, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d, 

Tobacco Cultivation. — Tobacco Growing, Curings 

and Manufacturing; a Handbook for Planters in all parts of the world. 
Edited by C. G. Warnkord Lock, F.L.S. IVith illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6j. * 

Tropical Agriculture. — Tropical Agriculture: a 

Treatise on the Culture, Preparation, Commerce and Consumption of the 
principal Products of the Vegetable Kingdom. By P. L. Simmonds, 
F.L.S., F.R.C.I. New edition, revised and enlarged, 8to, doth, 2ij. 

Turning. — The Practice of Hand Turning in Wood^ 

Jvory, Shell, etc,, with Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as 
may be required in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc. ; also 
an Appendix on Ornamental Turning. (A book for beginners.) By 
Francis Campin. Third edition, with wood engravings, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3J. (yd. 

Valve Gears. — Treatise on Valve- Gears, with 

special consideration of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines. By 
Dr. GusTAV Zeuner, Professor of Applied Mechanics at the Confede- 
rated Polytechnikum of Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition, by Professor J. F. Klein, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, I2x. 6^. 

Varnish. — The practical Polish and Varnish-Maker : 

a Treatise containing 750 practical Receipts and Formulae for the Manu- 
facture of Polishes, Lacquers, Varnishes, and Japans of all kinds, for 
workers in Wood and Metal, and directions for using same. Bv H. C. 
Standage (Practical Chemist), author of 'The Artist's Manual of 
Pigments.* Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 
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Ventilation. — Health and Comfort in House Buildr 

ing; or, Ventilation with Warm Air by Self-acting Suction Power. 
With Review of the Mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot-air Flues, 
smd with some Actual Experiments. By J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. 
Hayward, M.D. With plates and woodcuts. Third edition, with some 
New Sections, and the whole carefully revised, 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

Warming and Ventilating. — A Practical 

Treatise upon Warming Buildings by Hot Water^ and upon Heat and 
Heating Appliances in general ; with an inquiry respecting Ventilation, 
the cause and action of Draughts in Chimneys and Flues, and the laws 
relating to Combustion. By Charles Hood, F.R.S. Re-written by 
Frederick Dye. Third edition. 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Watchwork. — Treatise on Watchworky Past and 

Present. By the Rev. H. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. With 33 

illustrations^ crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d, 

Detinitions of Words and Terms used ia Watchwork—- Tools — Time— Historical Snm- 
mary— On Calculations of the Numbers for Wheels and Pinions ; their Proportional Sizes, 
Trains, etc.— Of Dial Wheels, or Motion Work— Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up — The Verge— The Horizontal— The Duplex— The Lever— The Chronometer— Repeating 
Watches— Keyless Watches— The Pendulum, or Spiral Spring— Compensadon — Jewelling of 
Pivot Holes— Clerkenwell — Fallades of the Trade— Incapacity of Workmen— How to Choose 
and Use a Watch, etc. 

Water Softening. — Water Softening and Purifi- 
cation : the Softening and Clarification of Hard and Dirty Waters. By 
Harold Collet. Crown 8vo, cloch, 5^, 

Waterworks. — The Principles of Waterworks 

Engineering. By J. H. T. Tudsbery, D.Sc, Hunter Medallist of Glas- 
gow University, M. Inst. C.E., and A. W. Brightmore, M.Sc, A.ssoc. 
M. Inst. C.E. Second edition, with illustrations and 13 plates^ medium 
8vo, cloth, 25J. 

Wiring. — Incandescent Wiring Hand-Book. By 

F. B. Badt, late ist Lieut. Royal Prussian Artillery. With 41 illustra' 
tions and 5 tables, i8mo, cloth, \s. 6d, 

Wood-working Factories. — On the Arrange- 

nientf Care^ and Operation of Wood-working Factories and Machinery^ 
forming a complete Operator's Handbook. By J. Richard, Mechaniad 
Engineer. Second edition, revised, woodcuts^ crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

Yachting Hints, Tables and Memoranda* 

By A. C. Franklin. 64mo, roan, gilt edges, is. ; or in celluloid case, 

is. 6d. 

Typical Yacht Rigs — Hints on Cboosing a Wood Sailing Yacht — Hints on the Hiring and 
Purchasing of Yachts — Notes on the Worlang o« Yachts and Expense incidenral thereto — 
Hints on Steam Yachting— Yacht Tonnage — Builders* Tonnage — Notes on Displacement— 
To Find Rating under Yacht Racing Association Rules — Weight of Machinery — Lloyd's^ 
Rule for Nominal Hurse-power ot Triple-expansion Engines — To tind Indicated Horse-power 
—Area of Pistons — Approximate Mean Pressure Effective— Rate of Lxpansion — Estimating 
the Strength of Cylinarical Builers — Lloyd's Rules for Cylindrical Boiler Shells — Comparative 
Value of Various Fuels — Lloyd's and Board of Trade Rules for the Strength of Cylindrical 
Furnaces— Rule of the Road at Sea — Signification of Buoys — Notes on Electric Lighting for 
Yachts— To Find the Pitch of a Screw Propeller— Tables, &c, && 
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Amalgamating Machine 
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Bridges .. .. .. 21 to 28 
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Corrosion ,, 
Cotton Machinery 
Damming .. 
Details of Engines 
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.. 34 and 35 

.. 35 

.. 35 to 37 

37, 38 

.. 38 



Distilling Apparatus . . 38 and 39 
Diving and Diving Bells .. 39 

Docks .. .. ..39 and 40 

Drainage .. .. .. 40 and 41 

Drawbridge .. .. ..41 

Dredging Machine .. ..41 

D)mamometer .. .. 41 to 43 

Electro-Metallurgy .. 43> 44 

Engines, Varieties .. 44i 45 

Engines, Agricultural .. i and 2 
Engines, Marine .. .. 74» 75 

Engines, Screw .. .. 89, 90 

Engines, Stationary .. 9I) 92 
Escapement .. .. 45) 46 

Fan .. .. .. ..46 

File-cutting Machine .. ..46 

Fire-arms 46, 47 

Flax Machinery .. .. 47» 48 

Float Water-wheels .. ..48 
Forging ., .. ,. .. 48 

Founding and Casting .. 48 to 50 
Friction, 50 ; Friction, Angle of 3 
Fuel, 50; Furnace .. 50, 51 

Fuze, 51 ; Gas 51 

Gearing .. .. .. 51, 52 

Gearing Belt .. .. 10, 1 1 

Geodesy ,. ., .. 52 and 53 
Glass Machinery .. .. ••53 

Gold, 53, 54; Governor.. .. 54 

Gravity, 54 ; Grindstone .. 54 

Gun-carriage, 54; Gun Metal .. 54 
Gunnery ., .. .. 54 to 56 

Gunpowder .. .. .. $6 

Gun Machinery .. .. 56, 57 

Hand Tools ., .. 57, 58 

Hanger, 58 ; Harbour .. ..58 

Haukge, 58, 59; Hinging .. 59 
Hydraulics and Hydraulic Ma- 
chinery 59*063 

Ice-making Machine .. ..63 

India-rubl^r ,. .. .•63 

Indicator .. .. ..63 and 64 

Injector .. .. .. ..64 

Iron .. .. .. 64 to 67 

Iron Ship Building .. ..67 

Irrigation .. •. ..67 and 68 



Nos. 
Isomorphism, 68 ; Joints .. 68 

Keels and Coal Shipping 68 and 69 
Kiln, 69 ; Knitting Machine •• 69 

Kyanising 69 

Lamp, Safety ,. .. 69, 70 

Lead .. .. .. ..70 

Lifts, Hoists .. ., 70, 71 

Lights, Buoys, Beacons ..71 and 72 
Limes, Mortars, and Cements .. 72 
Locks and Lock Gates ., 72, 73 
Locomotive .. .. ..73 

Machine Tools .. .. 73,74 

Manganese .. .. ..74 

Marine Engine . . . . 74 and 75 

Materials of Construction 75 and 76 
Measuring and Folding . , . , 76 

Mechanical Movements .. 76, 77 
Mercury, 77 ; Metallurgy .. 77 

Meter 77,78 

Metric System .. .. ,.78 

Mills 78, 79 

Molecule, 79 ; Oblique Arch . . 79 
Ores, 79,80; Ovens .. ..80 

Over-shot Water-wheel ., 80,81 
Paper Machinery .. .. ..81 

Permanent Way .. .. 81,82 

Piles and Pile-driving . . 82 and 83 

Pipes 83, 84 

Planimeter ,. .. ..84 

Pumps .. .. ..84 and 85 

Quarrying 8$ 

Railway Engineering .. 85 and 86 
Retaining Walls .. .. ..86 

Rivers, 86, 87 ; Riveted Joint .. 87 

Roads 87, 88 

Roofs .. .. ., 88, 89 

Rope-making Machinery ..89 

Scaffolding .. .. ..89 

Screw Engines .. .. 89, 90 

Signals, 90; Silver .. 90, 91 

Stationary Engine .. 91, 92 

Stave-making & Cask Machinery 92 
Steel, 92 ; Sugar Mill .. 92, 93 
Surveying and Surveying Instru- 
ments .. .. .. 93, 94 

Telegraphy .. .. 94, 95 

Testing, 95 ; Turbine .. ••95 

Ventilation .. 95, 96, 97 

Waterworks ,. ., 96, 97 

Wood-working Machinery 96, 97 
Zinc .. .. .. 96; 97 
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Part 
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stances .. 22, 23, 24 

Paper 24 

Paraffin 24 

Pearl and Coral . . 24 
Perfumes .. .. ..24 

Photography .. 24, 25 
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Pottery .. .. 25, 26 
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Substances .. 26, 27 

Rope .27 

Salt 27, 28 

Silk 28 

Skins 28 
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SECOND EDITION. 

In demy 4to, handsomely bound in doth, ittusirated with 2Q0 full page pkUet^ 

Price 1 5 J. 



ARCHITECTURAL EXAMPLES 

IN BRICK, STONE, WOOD, AND IRON. 

▲ OOMPIiSTE WOBK ON THE DETAILS AND ARRANGEMENT 
OF BTTILDINa CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN. 

By WILLIAM FULLERTON, Architect. 

Containing aao Plates, with numerous Drawings selected from the Architecture 

of Former and Present Times. 

The Details and Designs are Drawn to Scale^ \*\ J", J", and Full size 

being chiefly used. 



The Plates are arranged in Two Parts. The First Part contains 
Details of Work in the four principal Building materials, the following 
being a few of the subjects in this Part : — ^Various forms of Doors and 
Windows, Wood and Iron Roofs, Half Timber Work, Porches, 
Towers, Spires, Belfries, Flying Buttresses, Groining, Carving, Church 
Fittings, Constructive and Ornamental Iron Work, Classic and Gothic 
Molds and Ornament, Foliation Natural and Conventional, Stained 
Glass, Coloured Decoration, a Section to Scale of the Great Pyramid, 
Grecian and Roman Work, Continental and English Gothic, Pile 
Foimdations, Chimney Shafts according to the regulations of the 
London County Council, Board Schools. The Second Part consists 
of Drawings of Plans and Elevations of Buildings, arranged under the 
following heads : — ^Workmen's Cottages and Dwellings, Cottage Resi- 
dences and Dwelling Houses, Shops, Factories, Warehouses, Schools, 
Churches and Chapels, Public Buildings, Hotels and Taverns, and 
Buildings of a general character. 

All the Plates arp accompanied with particulars of the Work, with 
Explanatory Notes and Dimensions of the various parts. 



specimen Pas", rediuedfrtm the eriginali. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS 



FIRST SERIES. 



SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 



Alloys 

Bleaching 

Bookbinding 

Bronzing 

Candle-making 

Cements and Lutes 

Cleansing 

Crayons 

Dra^vings 

Dyeing 

Electro-plating 

Engraving 

Etching 

Explosives 

Fireworks 

Fluxes 

Fulminates 

Glass 



Graining 

Gunpo\vder 

Iron &L Steel Tem- 
pering 

Lathing and Plas- 
tering 

Marble Working 

Painting 

Paper 

Paper-hanging 

Papier-MS.ch6 

Pavements 

Photography 

Plating 

Polishing 

Pottery 

Recovering 'Waste 
Metal 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS 

SECOND SERIES. 



Synopsis of Contents. 



Addtmetry and Alkali- 
metry. 
Albumen. 
Alcohol. 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler Incnistations. 
Cements and Lutes. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 



Disinfectants. 

Dyeing, Staining, and 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine, Glue, and Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut 

Hydrogen peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 



Iodoform. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory substitutes. 

Leather. 

Luminous bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric acid. 

Potassium oxalate. 

Preserving. 



Pigments, Paint, and Painting : embracing the preparation of 
Pigments^ including alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, Frankfort, ivory, 
lamp, sight, soot), blues (antimony, Antwerp, cobalt, caeruleum, Egyptian, 
manganate, Paris, P^Iigot, Prussian, smalt, ultramarine), browns (bistre, 
hinau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Brunswick, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Prussian, 
sap, Scheele's, Schweinfurth, titanium, verdigris, zinc), reds (Brazilwood lake, 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt pink, cochineal lake, colco- 
thar, Indian red, madder lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (alum, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — by American, Dutch, French, 
German, Kremnitz, and Pattinson processes, precautions in making, and 
composirion of commercial samples — whiting, Wilkinson's white, zinc white), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, yellow lakes) ; Paint 
(vehicles, testing oils, driers, grinding, storing, applying, priming, drying, 
filling, coats, brushes, surface, water-colours, removing smell, discoloration ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carton-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime paints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paints, 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; Painting (general instructions, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring paint work ; carriage painting — priming 
paint, best putty, finishing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oils, 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehicles, re-vamishing, 
how to dry paint ; woodwork painting). 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS 



THIRD SERIES. 



Synopsis or Coktbnts. 



AUoys. 


Iridium. 1 


Alumininin. 


Iron and SteeL 


Antimony. 


Lacquers and Lacquering. 


Barium. 


Lanthanum. 


Beryllium. 


Lead. 


Bismuth. 


Lithium. 


Cadmium. 


Lubricants. 


Caesium. 


Magnesium. 


Calcium. 


Manganese. 


Cerium. 


Mercury. 


Chromium. 


Mica. 


Cobalt 


Molybdenum 


Copper. 


Nickel 


Didymium. 


Niobium. 


Enamels and Glazes. 


Osmium. 


Erbium. 


Palladium. 


Gallium. 


Platinum. 


Glass. 


Potassium. 


Gold. 


Rhodium. 


Indium. 





Rubidium. 

Ruthenium. 

Selenium. 

Silver. 

Slag. 

Sodium. 

Strontium. 

Tantalum. 

Terbium. 

Thallium. 

Thorium. 

Tin. 

Titanium. 

Tungsten. 

Uranium. 

Vanadium. 

Yttrium. 

Zinc. 

Zirconium. 



Electrics, — Alarms, Bells, Batteries, Carbons, Coils, Dynamos, Micro- 
phones, Measuring, Phonographs, Telephones, &c., 130 pp., 112 illustrations. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 

FOURTH SERIES, 

DEVOTED MAINLY TO HANDICRAFTS & MECHANICAL SUBJECTS. 



Synopsis of Contents. 



Waterproofing — rubber goods, cnprammonium processes, miscellaneous 
preparations. 

Packing and Storing articles of delicate odour or colour, of a deliquescent 
character, liable to ignition, apt to suffer from insects or damp, or easily 
broken. 

Embalming and Preserving anatomical specimens. 

Leather Polishes. 

Cooling Air and Water, producing low temperatures, making ice, cooling 
syrups and solutions, and separating salts from liquors by refrigeration. 

Pumps and Siphons, embracing every useful contrivance for raising and 
supplying water on a moderate scale, and moving corrosive, tenacious, 
and other liquids. 

Desiccating — ^air- and water-ovens, and other appliances for drying natural 
and artificial products. 

Distilling — water, tinctures, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, essences, 
perfumes, and alcoholic liquids. 

Emulsifying as required by pharmacists and photographers. 

Evaporating — saline and other solutions, and liquids demanding special 

precautions. 
Filtering — water, and solutions of various kinds. 
Percolating and Macerating. 
Electiotyping. 

Stereotyping by both plaster and paper processes. 
Bookbinding in all its details. 
Straw Plaiting and the fabrication of baskets, matting, etc. 

Musical Instruments — the preservation, tuning, and repair of pianos, 

harmoniums, musical boxes, etc. 
Clock and Watch Mending — adapted for intelligent amateurs. 
Photography — recent development in rapid processes, handy apparatus, 

numerous recipes for sensitizing and developing solutions, and applica« 

tions to modern illustrative purposes. 
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Crown 8vo, doth, with 373 illustratioiis, $t. 
Containing many new Articles, as well as additions to Articles indnded in 

the previous Series. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS. 

FIFTH SERIES. 



Synopsis of Contents. 



Anemometers. 

Barometers, How to make. 

Boat Buildinj;. 

Camera Ludda, How to use. 

Cements and Lutes, 

Cooling. 

Copying. 

Corrosion and Protection of Metal 
Surfaces. 

Dendrometer, How to use. 

Desiccating. 

Diamond Cutting and Polishing. Elec- 
trics. New Chemical Batteries, Bells, 
Commutators, Galvanometers, Cost 
of Electric Lighting, Microphones, 
Simple Motors, Phonogram and 
Graphophone, Registering Appa- 
ratus, R^ulators, Electric Welding 
and Apparatus, Transformers. 

Evaporating. 

Explosives. 

Filtering. 

Fireproofing, Buildings, Textile Fa- 
brics. 

Fire-extinguishing Compounds and 
Apparatus. 

Glass Manipulating. Drilling, Cut- 
ting, Breaking, Etching, Frosting, 
. Powdering, &c 



Glass Manipulations for Laboratory 

Apparatus. 
Labels. Lacquers. 
Illuminating Agents. 
Inks. Writing, Copying, Inrisible, 

Marking, Stamping. 
Magic Lanterns, their management 

and preparation of slides. 
Metal Work. Casting Ornamental 

Metal Work, Copper Welding. 

Enamels for Iron and other Metals, 

Gold Beating, Smiths' Work. 
Modelling and Plaster Casting. 
Netting. 

Packing and Storing. Acids, &c. 
Percolation. 
Preserving Books. 
Preserving Food, Plants, &c. 
Pumps and Syphons for various 

liquids. 
Repairing Books. 
Rope Tackle. 
Stereotyping. 
Taps, Various. 
Tobacco Pipe Manufacture. 
Tying and Splicing Ropes. 
Velocipedes, Repairing. 
Walking Sticks. 
Waterproofing. 
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In demy Svo, doth, 600 pages and 1420 illustrations, 6s.^ 



IPIFTH EDITION. 



SPONS' 



MECHANICS' OWN BOOK; 



A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. 



Contents. 

Mechanical Drawing — Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 
and other Alloys — Forging and Finishing Iron — Sheetmetal Working 
—Soldering, Brazing, and Burning — Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 
descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 
their uses, Explanations (with Diagrams) of 116 joints and hinges, and 
Details of Conistruction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture. 
Garden and Yard Erections, and House Building — Cabinet-Making 
and Veneering — Carving and Fretcutting — Upholstery — Painting, 
Graining, and Marbling — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and 
Fittings — Gilding, dead and bright, on various groimds — Polishing 
Marble, Metals, and Wood — ^Varnishing — Mechanical movements, 
illustrating contrivances for transmitting motion — Turning in Wood 
and Metals— Masonry, embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta 
and Concrete — Roofing with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, &c. — 
Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing — Plastering and 
Whitewashing — Paper-hanging — Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging, ordinary 
and electric Systems — Lighting — Warming — Ventilating — Roads, 
Pavements, and Bridges — Hedges, Ditches, and Drains — Water 
Supply and Sanitation —Hints on House Construction suited to new 
countries. 
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OPTICAL TABLES AND DATA 

FOR THE USE OF OPTICIANS. 
By SILYANUS P. THOMPSON, D.So. F.R.S. 



CONTENTS.— Squares Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals, Inverse Squares, and Logarithms 
of Numbers from x to soo— Logarithms — Natural Sines and Natural Cosines — Natural 
Tangents — ^Versed Sines— Vulgar Fractions as Decima's with Square snd Cube Roots — 
Inch Fractions converted to Decimals— Inches and Decimals of Inch to Millimetres— Inches 
and Sixteenths of Inch to Millimetres— Feet acd Inches to Millimetres — Millimetres to 
Inches — Comparison of Metric and British Units— Velocity of Light — ^Wave-lengths and 
l*'requencies — Refractive Indices of Jena Glasses — Composition df some J«ui Glasse s  
Refractivs Indices of Chance's Glasses — Refractive Indices of some French Glasses (Bailie) 
—Effect of Temperature on Refractive Index cf Glass— Refractive Indices of various Isotropic 
Solids— Refractive Indices of various Liquids— Refractive Indices of Fluor-spar, Calc-^Mr, 
Quartz— Refractive Indices of Gases— Atomic Refraction — ^Refraction Equivalents — ^The 
Sphcrometer — Modern Optical Formuls— Tables of Power and Focal Lmgth — Efiect of 
Distance on Apparent Power of a Lens — Neutralisation of Lenses— Transpositions of 
Spherical Lenses — Cardinal Points of Lenses — Positions of Equivalent Points and Planes — 
Formulae connecting Cardinal Points with Form of Lens— Lens Combinations— Cardinal 
Points of Combinations of Lenses — Formulae for Combinations of Two Thick Lenses — 
Cylindrical Lenses — Sphero-cylindrKal Lenses — Properties of Ciossed Cylinders— Trans- 
position of Sphero-cy Under Combinations — Rules for Transposition of Lenses— Toroidal or 
Toric Lenses — Obliquely-crossel Cylindrical Lenses — Priam Formuke-yPrisms for Spectacle 
Work— Prismatic Effect of a Decentred Lens — To convert Prism-dioptrien to Degrees of Aic 
— Deoenteriiig Equivalents — ^Table giving relation between Prism-dioptries and D^rees of 
Deviation — I'o convert Prism-dioptries to Prism-angle — Obliquely-cros&ed Prisms— 7^ver- 
gence of Vision. Metre-angle — ^lable of Metre angles — Table of Aberrations in Lenses — 
Notes; on Aberrations of Lenses — Chromatic Aberration — ^Achromatic Lenses — Spherical 
Aberration — Optical Invariant — Spherical Aberration for Oblique Pencils — Entrance Pupil 
and Exit Pupil — Aberration due to Aperture — Linear Magnifying Power — Apparent Magni- 
fication by Magnifying Glass — ^Thickness of Disc to be taken for Grinding Lens — Curvature 
to be ground on Piano-convex Lens to reduce to z Dioptrie — Constants and Dimensions of 
the Ey« (Helmholtz)— Amplitude of Accommodation at different ^es (Llandolt) — Lcmses 
necessary for Pre^byopia at difteient Ages — Ref active Indices of Fluids commonly used in 
Microscopy — ^Tube-length of Microscopes — Magnifying Puwer of Microscopes: Standard 
Screw — Numerical Aperture — ^Table of Numerical ApertJrc — Resolving Power of Microscope 
Objectives — Dv pth of Vision in Microscope — Penetrating Power and Depth of Virion — Depth 
of Focus — ^Table of Sizes of Diffraction Disc — Distance of Optical Lamtem from Screen — 
Reduction Table for Figures and Heads — Enlargement Table — Table of View-angles for 
Camera — Sensibility of the Eye to light of various colours — Relative Sensation in the Eye by 
equal units of energy in different parts of Spectrum — Units employed in Photometry^-<^m- 
parison of Photometric units — DiAuse Reflexion — Sperular reflexive powers— Colour, Density, 
and Hardness of Gems— Tints of Newton's Coloturs of Thin Films. 
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